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CHAPTER ONE 


The Shoals 


In the western half of the Indian Ocean there are many square miles of 
shallow sea where the depth is less than forty fathoms. In these places 
the bottom comes up steeply from the abyss, from over 2,000 fathoms 
perhaps, to form table-lands beneath the surface, drowned islands 
which may possibly, many millions of years ago, have formed part of 
an archipelago, or even of a continent, joining Madagascar to India. 
They stand in an irregular crescent from north to south for over a 
thousand miles, from the tropical islands of the Seychelles, in about 5° 
south latitude, to the twin dead volcanic peaks of Reunion and Mauri¬ 
tius, which lie almost on the tropic of Capricorn. The Seychelles are 
granite knobs, lush and verdant with coconut palm and cinnamon, 
standing on a submarine plateau about 10,000 square miles in area. It 
is believed that the group of islands was once much larger than it is now 
and has since sunk down beneath the surface of the ocean, leaving this 
shallow surrounding shelf. Four hundred and fifty miles south again is 
another great expanse of shallow water, the Saya de Malha Bank, 
12,000 square miles in area, in which the English county of Surrey 
could be contained sixteen times. And to the southward again, separated 
from the Saya de Malha by a deep channel a hundred miles wide, is 
another shallow table-land of almost equal size, the Nazareth Bank. 
Grouped around these like satellites are many other smaller banks, 
many of them bearing clusters of islands and mere sand spits tufted 
with coconut palms. 

Around the edges of the plateau on which the Seychelles stand and 
along the eastern border of the Saya de Malha, and in many other places 
as well, the sea bottom comes up within sight of the surface. You may 
sometimes see these places a long way off because of the rippling tide 
race over them, running in little choppy waves, strangely in contrast to 
the glassy calm around them, and because of the shining green of the 
water over them in contrast to the blue of the deeper water. Clouds of 
terns and noddies flutter over them like pieces of windborne paper, 
piping shrilly and making short, swift dives towards the surface. Here 
you may look down through the clear translucent blue and see the white 
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sanH with clumps of living coral like enormous brains and huge reti¬ 
culated plates. Sometimes diere are patches of turtle grass like sparse 
hair. You long to plunge into that delicious coolness and escape the 
glare of the sun, until you see the lithe shapes that come and go in this 
dim world with a hint of blue or gold about them or the gleam of an 
upturned belly. Flying fish skim above the surface like tiny Spitfires 
to disappear suddenly and leave rings that slowly fade. Armies of small 
bonito go hopping after the shoals of mackerel that stipple the surface. 

These evidences of life seem the more surprising because it all looks 
so empty under the high piled clouds that trail their veils of rain across 
the polished sea. This, indeed, must be one of the loneliest oceans in 
the world for it is right off the shipping routes. In many places the 
bottom breaks right through the surface to form small sandy spits and 
islets, so diat the map of this part of the ocean is peppered with tiny 
dots bearing old Portuguese names - Aldabra, Cosmoledo, Agalega, 
Peros Banhos, and Cargados Carajos Shoals - for long ago the Arabs, 
and then the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, were the first to sail 
these seas. The only ships that traverse them now are die two- and 
three-masted schooners, very old and very cranky, full of copra bugs 
and giant cockroaches, with rotten timbers and patched sails, which, 
manned by creole sailors, crawl slowly and painfully from one dot to 
another. For half the year the sea they sail across is like polished glass 
and swept by sudden warm showers. For the other it is furrowed by the 
south-east trades. The islands to which they slowly travel are all the 
same. When you have seen one you have seen them all. The sea breaks 
in a white line around each one, leaving between the reef and the shore 
a shallow lagoon of opalescent green. The shore is glaring white in the 
hot sun and lined along its landward edge by Scaevola bushes, rather 
like a pale laurel with litde white flowers. Then there are a few ranks 
of feadieiy casuarina-trees, the ‘filao’ as it is called in these parts, and, 
for the rest, rank upon rank of coconut palms bending and rattling their 
stiff plumes in the trade winds. The islands are quite fiat. You walk 
down the aisles of coconuts and suddenly there are the filaos, the harsh 
glare of the shore and the coral lagoon again, and beyond that a white 
line winking on the coral reef and the blue sea. There is usually a 
settlement where the creole labourers live, gathering the coconuts that 
fall all the year round and drying them to make copra. They live simple 
uneventful lives, ruled over by a manager who is magistrate and post¬ 
master and a little king in the island. Your visit will be a great occasion 
and all the population will turn out to see you arrive, to stare and grin 
and giggle as you step ashore. It is the copra, the dried kernel of the 
coconut, and the creoles, jolly, laughing men with fine white teeth 
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and gleaming black bodies, that the schooners carry, crawling from one 
dot to another across the hot and empty ocean. 

For a large part of the year die south-east trades blow constantly 
over these seas. At the southern end of the crescent of shallow banks, 
around Mauritius and Reunion, they blow fairly steadily from about 
May to about October. This is the winter in Mauritius. These winds, 
having travelled uninterruptedly from the edge of the ‘roaring forties’ 
across thousands of miles of ocean, are warm and damp. They drop 
their moisture in downpours of rain upon the central uplands of 
Mauritius, piling up great banks of cloud and arching the jagged moun¬ 
tains with rainbows. Out at sea they blow strongly in these months 
under a cloudy sky and the sea is laced with white horses. During most 
of this season, too, the south-easter blows as far nordi as the Seychelles, 
and breaks in rain and cloud upon their high green peaks. In die spring, 
about November, the doldrums move soudi across the Seychelles and 
the south-easter weakens over Mauritius. 

The doldrums form a belt of calms and violently rising air encircling 
the globe in the neighbourhood of the equator, sometimes a hundred 
miles wide and sometimes only a few miles wide. They are marked by 
those vast palaces of cloud characteristic of the tropics, ever writhing 
and contorting upward, torrential rains, and crashing diunderstorms. 
In the western Indian Ocean they divide the north-west monsoon that 
blows from Africa from the south-east trade winds that blow from the 
‘roaring forties’, and it is the meeting of these two opposing streams 
of air which causes the uprush of moisture-laden clouds and the dis¬ 
turbed conditions in this area. In the old days sailing ships used often 
to be becalmed in the doldrums and drift there idly for weeks. The old 
schooners still, in this calm season, often take many days upon their 
voyages among the islands. 

As the doldrums move south across the Seychelles they are suc¬ 
ceeded by the north-west monsoon which from November to April 
blows from the Sahara over the warm Indian Ocean. In die spring, 
therefore, diese islands lie in a calm belt and there are often heavy 
showers hissing down upon the mountains and rattling among the 
palm leaves. The north-west monsoon sends the temperature in the 
islands up to that of the cool room at a Turkish bath and one cannot 
move without sweating. In these months the south-east trade is very 
feeble over Mauritius so that, while the central uplands are still cool, 
the coastal belt is hot and parched and the leaves wither on the trees. 
In February and March the doldrums move north again with their 
calms and thunderstorms and in about May the south-easter sets in once 
more over all these thousands of miles of ocean. 
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Two or three times every summer, that is from November to April, 
but usually in the months of January and February, one of the eddies 
of rising air in the doldrums suddenly becomes possessed of a horrible 
life of its own. It becomes a detached and independent entity and whirls 
away on a south-westward course, propelled by the rotation of the 
earth. It goes spinning away as a moving vortex of air revolving round 
a travelling centre. It becomes, in fact, one of the dreaded cyclones of 
the Indian Ocean. These are the same as the hurricanes of the western 
Atlantic, which cause such havoc along the coast of Florida, and the 
typhoons of the western Pacific, which occasionally lay waste the China 
coast. In the west Indian Ocean they move south-west from die equator 
towards Madagascar with a speed of twenty or thirty knots, revolving 
clockwise about a dead calm centre which is called the ‘eye’ of the 
storm. The vortex of the storm itself may be a hundred miles in dia¬ 
meter, but is often much less than this, and the smaller in diameter and 
area the vortex is, the more violent is the wind racing round the central 
eye. Wind speeds of 120 miles an hour have been recorded with moun¬ 
tainous confused seas and torrents of rain. After travelling south-west- 
wards to about die latitude of Mauritius the cyclones change direction 
and turn south-east. Charging on into the vacant spaces of the Southern 
Ocean they slowly spend themselves and lose their force, becoming 
one with the moving depressions that follow one another from west to 
east ceaselessly across the 'roaring forties’. When they strike land in 
their path the ruin and destruction they cause is appalling. Unfor¬ 
tunately Mauritius and Reunion, as well as the lonely island of Rodri¬ 
guez away to the eastward, lie full in the track of the cyclones and 
scarcely a year passes without at least one cyclone passing over or near 
one or the other of these unlucky islands. In the year 1892 the little 
town of Port Louis, capital of Mauritius, was almost wiped out with 
immense destruction and loss of life. In 1945 a violent cyclone struck 
Mauritius fair and square. It brought down hundreds of telegraph wires 
and electric cables, which even now are strung on poles above ground, 
tore down houses, making thousands of people homeless, and de¬ 
stroyed all the fruit on the island, so that the flying-foxes, large noc¬ 
turnal fruit bats, could be seen circling vainly in great flocks in broad 
daylight searching for food. Even now, three years afterwards, the 
trees of Mauritius have a stripped and riven look, very different from 
the vast and splendid timber that grows in the Seychelles which are 
spared these visitations. In 1947 a cyclone struck the neighbouring 
island of Reunion, causing great devastation in the little port of St. 
Denis with the loss of over a hundred lives. And in the same summer 
season another cyclone swept over the sandy spits of the Cargados 
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Carajos Shoals, known locally as St. Grandon, where there is a small 
fishing community. One of the islets with a colony of about twenty 
fishermen was overwhelmed by the sea and all the fishermen perished. 
In Mauritius you may see the foundations of houses wrecked by past 
storms and the ruins of well-planted gardens which they have up¬ 
rooted. Every summer the people live in dread of these catastrophes, 
which, if they do no other harm, bring the life of the whole island to a 
standstill for days at a time. All transport is stopped. All electric current 
and all water supplies are cut off. The better houses have heavy barred 
shutters behind which the inhabitants shut themselves in, feeding on 
tinned food and living by the light of hurricane lamps until the storm 
passes over. Then they can creep out and look at the damage, the 
furniture wrecked by water which has poured in through leaking roofs, 
the garden flattened by the wind and rain, wires down, and trees up¬ 
rooted. But thousands of the poor, living in shacks made of corrugated 
iron sheets and petrol tins, have their humble dwellings collapsed 
about their ears, their livestock dead, and their poor crops of sugar, 
maize, or tobacco stamped flat. It is indeed a curse laid upon these 
unfortunate islands, and almost every year one or other of diem pays 
toll. 

But a thousand miles to the northward the Seychelles lie outside the 
cyclone track. In those fortunate islands nature is mild and kindly. 
Every day begins as though it were the first day after the Creation in a 
pomp of flaming colours, and ends as though it were the last day before 
the Judgment. At sea one often rises early in the morning before the 
stars pale simply to see die tremendous daybreak, and one finds a 
moment, whatever one may be doing, to look for a minute in praise 
upon the triumphant departure of the sun. Wagnerian music, inaudible 
to all but myself, accompanies this ritual during which I join the sun 
worshippers for a few minutes daily and pay homage in my own 
fashion to the oldest of the gods. 

And why do I find myself at sunrise on any morning in 1948 far out 
in the loneliest part of the Indian Ocean, rolling in the south-east 
trades ? 

In northern seas such shallow banks as I have just described, usually 
around the coasts of continents and land masses, are the home of a vast 
population of food fishes which supply the markets of Europe and 
America. In fact the richest and most intensively worked fishery in the 
world is found in the shallow waters of the continental shelf, which 
forms a platform less than a hundred fathoms deep off the west coast of 
Europe. Here live all the food fishes we know so well: the cod, the 
haddock, the whiting, the plaice, the herring, and very many others. 
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But now, after centuries of exploitation, all the more southerly Euro¬ 
pean fisheries are showing signs of exhaustion and most of the cod and 
haddock in our markets come from Iceland and even farther afield, 
from the shallow banks around Bear Island, in the White Sea, off the 
northern coast of Russia and Novaya Zemlya. Off Newfoundland, 
again, are the famous cod banks but these too, after many years of 
profitable and ruthless fishing, are showing signs that the stock of fishes 
upon them is running out. 

All the most important of out food fishes, except the herring and the 
mackerel, belong to that great group of fishes which spend their adult 
lives on the bottom feeding on the Crustacea, worms, molluscs, and 
other creatures which crawl upon it or burrow into it. They are neces¬ 
sarily the inhabitants of shallow waters because it is on the banks and 
shelves, where the depdi is less than a hundred fathoms, that they find 
their food. 

On the banks of the western Indian Ocean corals flourish in the 
warm sunlit water and in their interstices a host of living things take 
refuge. Over the sandy expanses multitudes of creatures crawl and 
burrow. This being the case the banks ought to be rich in fish. There 
ought to be a new and untapped source of food for the nearby hungry 
mouths of Africa, and perhaps for the more distant but hungrier 
mouths of Europe. 

Everyone in the islands, in Mauritius or the Seychelles, can tell 
stories of the vast numbers of fisli that live upon the banks, on Le 
Constant, La Junon, or Topaze Bank near the Seychelles, on Vigilant 
and Fortune, and a hundred other shoals and shallow patches near at 
hand, or, farther afield, upon the Saya de Malha or the Nazareth. And 
of the vast numbers of sharks that swarm there, a possible source of oil 
rich in life-giving vitamins. You may listen endlessly to the wiseacres 
and drink their whisky and the greater the number of whiskies the 
taller become the stories - die one that got away and the one that was 
so big they could not get it on board. But the remarkable feature of all 
the stories of teeming abundance of fishes is the fact that they all seem 
to come second hand. If you are remorseless enough and unkind 
enough, or bore-proof and patient enough, they come sadly un¬ 
buttoned. In the fierce glare of your persistence they dissolve and fade 
away like wax figures. You can never quite pin them down. 

‘You ought to go out to Topaze Bank, old boy. Teeming with fish! 
Oh, teeming! When I was there some years ago ... And sharks - any 
amount of Stem! Swarming with ’em! Never seen such a sight. . . . 
What size? Oh, let me see now. Well, say twelve or thirteen feet. 
Might be a bit less, I dunno ... But I remember one in par ticular ...’ 
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‘And when was this?’ 

‘When? Ah, well, now. Some years ago. ... Of course, mind 
you...’ 

‘What sort of fish ? ’ 

‘Oh, let me see. Oh, all the usual stuff, you know.... But what are 
you drinking?’ 

Nevertheless, in spite of these vague rumours of abundance, no fish¬ 
ing ventures had ever established themselves on the banks. The Sey¬ 
chelles Government had a part share in a small fishing vessel which used 
to go out to the neighbouring shoals, but it was not a great success. In 
Mauritius a firm had a fishing station on Cargados Carajos Shoal, and 
there was a fishing vessel which for a time went fishing on the Nazareth 
Bank, and occasionally to the Saya de Malha, but since she was not 
equipped with refrigerating plant the fish she brought into the market 
was often in such poor condition that it was unsaleable. As a result 
there grew up in Mauritius a prejudice against fish from the banks and 
to this day it is firmly believed by many people in the island that any 
fish which is red in colour is poisonous. The Government has drawn 
up a list of fishes which are said to be poisonous and may not be im¬ 
ported into the island or sold in the markets. It includes the finest and 
choicest of the fish which are caught on the banks, the great red 
‘snapper’, known as the ‘vara-vara’, from the Saya de Malha. 

So that, apart from these hearsay rumours and this one unsuccessful 
venture, the fish resources of the great banks of the western Indian 
Ocean were unexplored at the end of the Second World War. These 
vast fields had lain virgin and untapped beneath the sea since the 
Indian Ocean first appeared out of the cleavage of the continents. Sur¬ 
veying ships and others, since the early Portuguese voyages, had 
stopped upon them from time to time and faithfully recorded ‘an 
abundance of fishes here’. But what is an abundance in these days of 
total war, total starvation, and total destruction ? Since the seventeenth 
century more and more has become less and less. No two people, it 
would seem, have the same idea of what really constitutes an abun¬ 
dance of fish nor how large a number has to become before it can be 
called an enormous number. And for many years only the old schooners 
had occasionally rolled their way, laboriously creaking and flapping 
along at four or five knots, laden with creoles and turtles and bags of 
copra, over these lonely seas which might cover vast untapped riches. 
Or a barren and sterile desert. 

In 1946 my friend John Wheeler, with whom I had worked in the 
Antarctic seventeen years ago, came home from Mauritius on behalf of 
the Colonial Office to acquire and fit out a ship for the exploration of 
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the banks, in order to answer that still unanswered question - ‘Is there 
an abundance of fish there or not? If so, how much ? ’ 

After all those years he was much the same. We still shared the old 
jokes, and could relive the past so vividly that seventeen years ago 
seemed but yesterday. Since those days of strenuous endeavour he had 
been for eleven years Director of tire Biological Station at Bermuda. 
When the war came, and a naval base on Bermuda island was leased to 
the U.S.A., the biological station was engulfed in the process. Wheeler 
came to Mauritius in 1943 to investigate the fishery resources of that 
area. The decision to fit out a ship to explore the banks of the western 
Indian Ocean was the result of his enquiries in Mauritius and the Sey¬ 
chelles. In addition to looking for a ship he was also looldng for a 
biologist to help him. 

I had just been demobilized from the Navy. For six years I had had 
no need to bother about anything very much, except carrying out my 
duty. Periodically life had become somewhat alarming and, on one or 
two occasions, even terrifying for a few days at a time. But the rigours 
of war passed me by and, though it seems a shocking thought, I had 
on the whole an agreeable and friendly war with only occasional 
glimpses of danger - and how pleased one felt with oneself when they 
were over - and very little of war’s hideousness. There was a good deal 
of petty irritation, a little boredom, and a great deal of laughter. I often 
had a jolly time such as I have not experienced since and do not really 
expect to experience again. I met some of the finest people I have ever 
known in my life, and some of the worst. I said good-bye to the Navy, 
folded away my uniforms in moth balls, and wore my demob suit about 
the dark and dingy post-war London feeling diminished, deflated, and 
not very interested in the future. I found that die locusts had eaten six 
years of my life and I do not suppose I was the only one. Like thou¬ 
sands of others I felt cut adrift and did not want to pick up the threads 
of life where I had dropped them in 1939. 

At this time I was in an office job in an old house in Portland Place. 
The house next door had been demolished by a bomb which had badly 
shaken all the neighbouring houses in the row. Through the gaping 
window sashes and under the strained floor boards of my attic room, 
which had once been a servant’s bedroom, came whistling the icy 
winds of the London winter of 1946-7, and I knew something of what 
poor Hannah or Emily, now long departed, must have felt, rising blue¬ 
nosed at six o’clock on Victorian winter mornings. The temperature of 
the little dusty cavern was 31° F. for days on end. In the summer it was 
sweltering. From the grate a heap of black clinkers puffed clouds of 
sulphurous, choking fiimes which settled as a fine dust all over my 
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‘In’ and ray ‘Out’ baskets, my telephone, and my curiously virgin 
diary of ‘engagements’. On die door of the lavatory, down several 
flights of stairs and along a passage, a notice read ‘ Out of order. Please 
do not use’. The notice remained there for three months, for the pipes 
had burst and no plumber could be found to repair them. On my way 
to the office every morning, from the top of a bus passing along Cock- 
spur Street, hundreds of clerks could be seen in vast offices, poring over 
their ledgers by the dim light of candles. In the dark passages and on 
the echoing stairways of the house in Portland Place one collided at all 
hours of the day with young women carrying kettles and trays of tea 
cups. People spent most of the day idling in each other’s rooms, toast¬ 
ing their behinds at whatever fire there might be and drinking coffee, 
tea, and cocoa. An extraordinary inertia and reluctance to do any work 
seemed to have taken possession of the place, as it had, apparently, of 
the whole country. In the board-room, which had once been a grand 
drawing-room and had a lovely Angelica Kauffmann ceiling with gilt 
mouldings and painted medallions, desecrated by crude office lighting 
arrangements, we drowsed through long afternoons while old but 
distinguished gentlemen talked on and on and on. 

Suddenly one day, in die chill and choking atmosphere of my little 
attic, the telephone bell rang. It was Wheeler’s voice. 

‘Are you fed up with your job?’ 

‘I give you three guesses.’ 

‘How would you like to come and muck about in a drifter in the 
Indian Ocean?’ 

And so I found myself at length at dawn on many mornings in the 
mondis that followed, wallowing in the south-east trades in a 45-ton 
drifter. With a crash of Wagnerian brass die sun leapt up among his 
flaming palaces and threw his spears into the zenith. 
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A Sea Voyage 

I 

On a spring afternoon in 1947 there was an ecclesiastical air about 
Shed D at the Victoria and Albert Dock. I remembered that gaunt and 
desolate place well because, twenty years ago, I had made a pretence of 
being a stevedore there during the general strike of 1926. I was very 
young. Now, twenty years later and after six years of war, the place 
looked even shabbier and more desolate titan it did then, the great cliff- 
like warehouses, the long drab perspectives, the cranes like steel giraffes 
with bent heads and stiff necks crossed against the sky. But there was 
the same curious glamour and excitement about the place as though, 
just beyond all those masts and coloured funnels riding high above the 
roofs, lay the wide sea itself. Here even was the same wind that came 
racing between the sheds, whirling up eddies of dust,'cutting at the 
ankles, and tugging at the coat tails of what appeared to be a concourse 
of clergymen. 

I do not know what there is that is always slightly alarming about 
quantities of parsons. Perhaps it is die air of moral rectitude that sur¬ 
rounds them. On closer acquaintance they prove to be amiable, gentle 
people and often wise, though not always. But at first one feels a little 
on the defensive. Perhaps the pagan deities are not quite dead widiin 
us, the goat shanks and the winged sandals, and they shrink widi dis¬ 
may at the sight of so many Christian soldiers in their black armour. 
Whenever life takes a new turn, when we set out on a journey, begin a 
new adventure, or make a new contact, the nymphs and satyrs lift their 
heads in the dark recesses and ask - ‘Now?’ We silence them and send 
them back to sleep in their dim corners. But at the touch of the chill 
ecclesiastical air of Shed D mine fell back of their own accord, abashed 
and frightened. In other words, my heart sank slightly. For the caver¬ 
nous gloom seemed to be peopled with figures in black, standing about 
in little uncertain groups, not looking, it must be admitted, at that 
moment much like doorkeepers of Zion. They, like me, were a little 
intimidated by the grim formalities that precede going on board ship, 
the signing of forms, the answering of questions, the determined cling¬ 
ing to one’s belongings until they are whisked away, not to be seen 
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again until the end of the voyage - if then, one thinks apprehensively. 
The pale daylight that filtered into the shed through rectangular open¬ 
ings in the walls twinkled fitfully upon spectacles and gleamed upon 
white dog-collars. At that moment in history it seemed, at any rate, 
that the spiritual welfare of the dwellers in the remoter parts of the 
Empire was not to be forgotten. 

The s.s. Haddington Castle (which was not her name but is as good 
as any other and will do) had been built during the war and had plied 
to and fro across the Atlantic as the Empire Something-or-Other. She 
carried accommodation for about a dozen passengers. In those exciting 
years there had, it seems, been a constant coming and going across the 
Atlantic, by both sea and air, of Very Important Persons. Each had to 
have a cabin to himself and, accordingly, every Empire Something-or- 
Other had been built with a number of passenger cabins. The Hadding¬ 
ton Castle, as she had now become, had about twelve of these, but now, 
in peace time, she carried in them about forty not nearly such important 
persons, including myself and the clergymen. This was accomplished 
by the simple process of making each cabin, originally built for one, 
hold three or even four. It was the shipping shortage, one understood. 
However, I had nothing to complain about because the third occupant 
of mine never turned up to claim his berth and I had only a single 
companion all the way to Mauritius - a shy and modest young Anglo- 
Catholic priest, who could scarcely have been more self-effacing with¬ 
out, in fact, effacing himself altogether. 

I was travelling to Mauritius alone for Wheeler had already gone. 
He was to fly to Nairobi and thence to go by sea from Mombasa to the 
Seychelles. Our fishing vessel, a 45-ton drifter built on the Fife coast 
before die war, was being fitted out in Peterhead after her years of war¬ 
time service during which she plied up and down Scapa Flow as, I 
diink, an admiral’s barge. After her refit she was to sail for the Sey¬ 
chelles where "Wheeler would be waiting for her with a crew of Sey¬ 
chellois, who have a fine reputation as seamen. They would replace the 
British ‘runner’ crew who would return home. But this arrangement 
meant that diere would be no room on board for me and I was there¬ 
fore to go to Mauritius - my instructions were, needless to say, to 
‘proceed’ there - and wait until the drifter arrived to pick me up. 
That was how it was planned but it did not, in fact, quite work out 
that way. 

A period of guarded, almost hostile, reserve, of inspection and cir¬ 
cumspection, is the prelude to every sea voyage. None of your fellow 
passengers has a personality as yet, only an outward appearance and 
perhaps a voice. In this case, most certainly, a voice. You are prickly 
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and on die defensive, afraid to advance lest you find yourself unable to 
retreat, or to move for fear of making a fatal step. And how fatal those 
first steps can be! You know this well enough for you have been taken 
in that way before. How bitterly you have learned to repent the accep¬ 
tance of the early advances of some ingratiating stranger, only to find 
yourself saddled with a dreadful bore or in some position from which 
it was only possible to escape by means of abrupt rudeness or deliberate 
unkindness! So you stand by yourself, encased in 'a shell of reserve 
with your head withdrawn like a tortoise, eyeing people, listening to 
them, and, on these unstable grounds, forming opinions and taking 
slow decisions. 

During this tortoise period we steamed down the widening Thames 
estuary and London, dreary, uncomfortable, shabby, and well-beloved 
city, faded into die smoky sunset. A train ran citywards through the 
twilight on the Kentish side, trailing a pencil line of white smoke among 
the roofs. Upon die northern side a dim and misty flatness, looped with 
high-tension cables and straddled with great pylons like creatures from 
Wells’s War of the Worlds , stretched out blue into Essex. A huge 
power-house went by bearing plumes of steam. From the deck of an 
old collier moored near it two or three small figures waved, shouting 
something that was lost in the swish of our bow wave. And of other 
waves, waves of loud amiable talk that came rippling towards me from 
another part of the small promenade deck. My fellow passengers, less 
diffident and timid than I, were making their first feints at one another. 

Near me at the rail, also bidding in silence farewell to the English 
scene, was a spruce, trim, rather soldierly figure with a monocle and a 
moustache. 

‘Where are you bound for?’ I asked, taking a plunge with the air of 
one diving into the Serpentine on Christmas morning. 

*St. Helena.’ 

‘A government post?’ 

‘Er-yes. A government post.’ 

‘Rather an isolated spot, isn’t it? Have you been there before?’ 

It was becoming a conversation. Did I want a conversation ? Did I 
really care where he was going or whether or not he had been there 
before? I was not sure. Already I prepared to retreat. 

‘No - but I’m rather looking forward to it really.’ 

‘And what,’ I said, ‘are you going out there for?’ 

One must say something. I scarcely knew what I was saying or 
heard the replies, for at that moment the inevitable feeling of desolation 
that accompanies every departure and every leave-taking arose to 
swamp and overwhelm all other thoughts. Here again was the familiar 
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lurking fear that beloved scenes and faces would now at once cease to 
exist because I no longer beheld them. A little grey church, a remnant 
of the seventeenth century, full of repose and dignity among the 
hideousness of the twentieth, glided past and fell astern in the deepening 
twilight. There was a little village of old red houses with the first lights 
in their windows and street lamps glowing softly. There was an old 
pub - the George perhaps - with some cars parked outside it. What 
lucky people, thought I. Would they, this time to-morrow, be again 
parking their cars outside the George and entering that friendly, stuffy 
atmosphere when I was chugging down the Channel? ‘Two pints of 
mild and a bitter, please. It’s a nice evening, isn’t it?’ when I was 
heaving through the Bay of Biscay? And when I was beneath the 
towering clouds and sudden showers of the doldrums would those soft 
lights still glow ? Or would it all vanish at this evening’s sunset because 
all of it, together with all of drab and kindly England, was merely 
something that existed in my own brain, built up by my own per¬ 
ceptions and reactions, that vanished when I was no longer there to 
perceive and react? 

‘As a matter of fact,’ said the quiet voice of the trim figure beside 
me, breaking in upon my reverie, ‘I’m going out as Governor.’ 

I was recalled sharply to the realization of the fact that I had made a 
gaffe. But it was not the first one I had ever made in my life and my 
ears often bum at the recollection of other and much worse ones. I was 
thrown into far less confusion by it than I might have been some years 
ago. In fact it marked the beginning of a very pleasant acquaintance¬ 
ship, which helped to ease the voyage as far as that distant and historic 
island over which His Excellency was to rule. 

There was a slightly embarrassed silence while I looked for a fresh 
opening, like the pause in a game of tennis after you have served a 
double fault and collect your strength before serving another double 
fault. It was during this silence that I became conscious of a voice raised 
above the general hum of conversation which filled the narrow deck at 
this sundowner hour just before dinner. The voice went on and on 
sometimes in a high-pitched French, with which I was to become 
familiar in the next year or two, and sometimes in a curious, slightly 
archaic English. It chiselled its way into the consciousness of us both 
so that we paused to listen to it. It was the voice of my island, the voice 
of Mauritius, my first experience of the speech of that small but 
loquacious volcano in the middle of the Indian Ocean. It was address¬ 
ing a young schoolmistress, drawing for her a glowing and highly 
coloured picture of her destination and of mine. From it I built up my 
first and totally erroneous ideas about the place for which I was bound. 
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What a mistake it is to fill the mind’s eye with anticipatory pictures 1 
They are always wrong or, if they are near the truth, then reality is 
often a mere caricature of the dream. For some reason 1 had long had a 
vision of Mauritius in my mind and it was towards this vision that I 
conceived I was now travelling. The voice, pouring enthusiasm into 
the ears of the schoolmistress, and on many occasions thereafter into 
mine, enhanced it, added additional touches, put it in a gilt frame, and 
floodlit the beastly thing. If I had paused to pull the picture to pieces I 
should have realized that it was compounded of ingredients front 
dozens of places I had visited in the past. Nothing I was to see in the 
future ever really resembled it very much. I saw a high green mountain 
under a blue sky - it might have been Tenerife or Madeira, a small sea¬ 
port town, dingy but alive with sordid and unnameable adventures, 
jostling around its feet - it might have been Port Said, Las Palmas, or 
St. Vincent. A steep zigzag road climbed up from the town, command¬ 
ing ever-expanding views of sea and ragged coastline, to a residential 
quarter higher up. It was all very Mediterranean. There were white 
houses and terraced gardens ablaze with bougainvillea, golden shower, 
jacaranda, and flamboyant trees. There were shaded lights overlooking 
a moonlit sea. Orchestras played softly and wine glowed in long¬ 
stemmed glasses. Life was leisurely and faintly charged with a vague 
excitement. Most important of all it was inexpensive. So the voice gave 
me to understand, but the reality, when at last I saw it, was a grotesque 
caricature of this mirage. There was the little port but the sense of 
adventure was missing. There were the white houses on the hill, the 
bougainvillea, the jacarandas, and the flamboyants. There was the wide 
blue sea. But enough of this, for there the vision faded. Wine did not 
glow in long-stemmed glasses. No orchestra played. And it was ex¬ 
ceedingly expensive. However, now fortified by this enchanting vision 
I went down to dinner in the saloon with His Excellency while die 
lights winked along the receding shores of Kent and Essex and London 
River widened to the sea. As we went down the steep companion-way 
to the dining-room the voice ran on, opening up enticing vistas to the 
young schoolmistress who was gazing wide-eyed into the darkness, 
facing a new life full of enchanting and entirely imaginary possibilities. 
At tahle a pretty woman was placed next to me, and life, for the moment, 
was complete. 

In the small square dining saloon were two long tables for the 
passengers and two smaller ones for the ship’s officers, who had a way 
of slipping into their places when the meal was half finished and eating 
in morose silence with downcast eyes. At the head of one long table 
sat the Captain and at the head of the other the Chief Engineer who, 
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however, was seldom heard to speak. Coming from heavily rationed 
England, the land of three small courses, no table napkins, no bread, 
and no fruit, I had some difficulty at first with the unwonted abundance 
I found on board. I had to get used to the table napkin beside my plate, 
the roll of bread, the dish of fruit glowing in the middle of the table, 
and the four courses on the menu. The steward waved this typewritten 
document under my nose for a second at the beginning of each meal 
before snatching it away, and it was several days before I asked, daring 
as Oliver Twist, for the fourth course - salade de fruit it la cr£me 
(crescents of tinned peach and apricot with custard). And on my plate 
at breakfast on the first morning, not one but two undeniable and in¬ 
dubitable eggs. Several other people had this same experience of finding 
that they had forgotten what had once been die small change of life, 
and of finding that they had grown used to doing without small 
civilized amenities like table napkins and bananas. Thus, I reflected, in 
a besieged city would the inhabitants as quickly learn to accustom 
themselves to eating rats and old shoes. And equally quickly, after the 
shores of England had faded below the horizon, did one become accus¬ 
tomed to the new regime of comparative abundance, and to the small 
luxuries so long lost but now again taken for granted. 

I was at the Captain’s table, opposite the Chief Mate, a stout jolly 
man widi whom I established secret jokes conveyed by kicks under 
the table and surreptitious winks. Looking around at my companions 
I found that the legions of clergymen had become considerably smaller 
than they had appeared when surrounded by their friends in Shed D. 
And less alarming. Nevertheless the spiritual welfare of the Empire 
was well catered for. There were three priests - a Roman Catholic and 
an Anglo-Catholic and a gaitered dignitary of die Church of England. 
There were also what might be called spiritual fellow travellers - a lady 
missionary from the Church of England, who had a mission to teach 
the natives of an African protectorate how to have babies (apparently 
diey had hitherto been unable to accomplish this feat), and a Salvation 
Army major, whom everyone addressed, somewhat incongruously I 
thought, as ‘Major’. There was also a pleasant Scot who was returning 
to Mauritius to teach the people how to teach each other, and a young 
woman who was going out to teach them physical training and - 
curious combination - Art with a capital A. 

The Roman Catholic priest was a Dutchman, returning after his 
first leave for ten years to his hot and lonely cure among the creoles on 
the malarial coast of Mauritius. Like that of all his fellows this was a 
stern and exacting life of self-immolation and dedication - ten years at 
a stretch widiout a break, alone in a bare clergy house beside a gaunt 
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whitewashed church with a corrugated-iron roof, his humble and 
largely illiterate flock of coloured folk packing his church to the doors 
every Sunday. That, indeed, was the reward of his solitary and devoted 
life. Every morning on the narrow promenade deck, at the hour when 
I took my morning walk before breakfast, I would come upon him 
with his prayer-book and rosary, his lips moving and his eyes, behind 
thick spectacles, contemplating the horizon. I once said ‘ Good morn¬ 
ing’ to him in the midst of these silent devotions and received no 
answer. I doubt if he heard me. He was an angry man, like so many of 
the devout, for the world was obviously irredeemably steeped in wicked¬ 
ness and folly and quite unrepentant. The battle was unremitting and 
apparently unavailing, for even in far-away Mauritius false doctrine 
came creeping in among the creoles and christianized Indians. ‘Why, 
in the schools,’ he exploded, ‘they even teach evolution. Teaching the 
children that men are descended from monkeys. And they can’t even 
prove it!’ 

The two Anglicans held a service at seven every morning in the 
small saloon where, the night before, we drank our whiskies and played 
our bridge. Swept and aired, with the ash-trays emptied of their horrid 
remains, the saloon became a church. Athalf-pastsix the young Anglo- 
Catholic, with whom I shared a cabin, climbed clown from his upper 
bunk and softly, so as not to disturb my unchristian slumbers, put on 
a cassock and surplice over a pair of shorts and a shirt. Watching 
through one half-open eye I had the same feeling of being admitted to 
strange secrets that I had when I first went behind the scenes at a 
London theatre, and saw the bare boards and whitewashed walls 
behind the Throne Room of the Palace. From a sort of travelling 
clergymen’s outfit, such as I imagine is used for carrying consolation 
to the sick and dying, there emerged a chalice of conventional design, 
two small brass candlesticks, a wooden altar with a cross, and a strip of 
purple cloth. Thus, by the presence of these familiars, was the saloon 
converted into a sanctified and acceptable place. As I made my way to 
the bathroom I could see, through the frosted glass doors, the chaste 
gleam of candles and the two white-robed figures moving to and fro in 
the performance of ancient and hallowed rites. Alas! For these two 
good men also the struggle must have seemed unavailing for, except 
for the lady missionary, they usually performed these rites alone. We 
were an unregenerate lot. On Sunday mornings, however, the saloon 
became a church again at eleven o’clock and most of us attended, taking 
our places with a hushed and reverent demeanour where last night we 
had drunk whisky and dug out our store of worn and threadbare 
stories. Or wished we could remember one. 
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A voyage by ship is a bubble on the surface of your life, self- 
contained and detached from the main stream. It floats gently in space, 
revolving airily so as to expose a placid cycle of forenoons, afternoons, 
evenings, all the same yet each one delicately different from its fellows. 
It is a life in mftiiature. At each port of call the bubble touches the 
ground for a moment and then bounds into space again to float on a 
little farther. As you leave each port, see the tug fall astern and the outer 
buoys merge into the retreating line of the shore, you turn from the 
rail. ‘That’s that!’ you say, conscious of returning gratefully to an 
established and familiar routine. The colours of the bubble have 
changed slightly but the revolutions continue as before. But when you 
reach your destination the bubble is pricked and vanishes with a faint 
pop. A little cloud of fragments falls to earth. You watch them ruefully 
and then forget them. The contacts you made can never be re-estab¬ 
lished, the small problems that were lately so important suddenly cease 
to exist, petty irritations vanish. You wonder how you could ever have 
bothered about them. Faces and scenes become a memory. Something 
is over and finished with. 

My chief problem was that of finding ways to float through the days 
and nights privately within my bubble - how to prevent my fellow 
passengers in their bubbles from impinging on mine. In a word, in fact, 
how to get away from other people, except during the brief period 
during each day when a sudden unaccountable feeling of sociability, a 
desire for human intercourse, used to overcome me. This was usually 
just before dinner. For I am not, truth to tell, a sociable person and I 
am not, as the Americans say, very clubbable. I do not talk to people in 
trains and seldom seek to engage people anywhere in conversation. 
The art of good talking is dead, and the number of people I have met 
in my life whose talk is worth listening to is very small - and getting 
smaller, for our good talkers are mostly old and are dying off. While 
nothing is more stimulating and educating than good conversation, yet 
nothing is more enervating and dispiriting than banal conversation. I 
myself, like most of my generation, am not a good talker but I differ 
from many of my fellows in that I am comparatively silent, infinitely 
preferring my own thoughts, that ceaseless intimate converse with 
oneself that fills every waking moment, to the spoken thoughts of 
others. It is said of Herbert Spencer that he used to dine at his club with 
his ears stuffed with cotton wool in order that other members should 
not thrust their conversation upon him. When they did so he appeared 
deaf. I, inside my bubble, floating gently across six weeks of my life, 
stuffed my ears with metaphorical cotton wool, and retreated to a quiet 
oasis which I had earmarked for the purpose before the ship left 
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London. This was the boat deck above the promenade deck, just abaft 
the bridge and alongside the funnel. Here with a book and a canvas 
chair I was safe for quite a while. My fellow passengers were dis¬ 
couraged from invading the privacy of my domain by a notice which 
read ‘Ship’s Officers Only’. Through the good offices of my friend 
the Chief Mate, and by sneaking up the companion-way furtively when 
no one was looking, I was able to sit there for hours undisturbed, read¬ 
ing, dozing, refusing to play any games, and watching die plumes of 
smoke from the obese red funnel, which rattled as though chattering 
to itself and made the air around itself dance with the heat of its body. 
Near me one or two members of the crew might be quietly busy in one 
of the lifeboats or on the deck sedately stitching canvas. Great clouds 
towered into the blue. From die deck below came faintly the squeaks 
of children and the voice that never ceased, ploughing on like a tooth¬ 
ache. Then, one day, to my consternation I found another deck-chair 
near my own. But it was only the young clergyman, my cabin mate, 
with a French grammar. ‘You see,’ he explained, ‘I shall have to preach 
in French.’ This, however, was the thin edge of die wedge. A few days 
later another chair appeared. It was the young school-teacher who 
brought a sketch book in which she drew horses and cows and little 
girls with bows in their hair. At least, that is what I thought she was 
doing until I found that she had drawn a remorseless representation of 
me when asleep. But it was not long before the questing voice tracked 
her down and then the privacy of my eyrie was gone for ever. There 
were other rogue males on the prowl also. How unenviable is the lot of 
women, I used to reflect, how stern the call of duty, the duty to be 
gracious, to be kind, to be charming, as is their role in life l "What bore¬ 
dom they must suffer, what unwelcome attentions, what obtuse 
gallantry, dull anecdotage, what fatiguing and often fatuous badinage! 
After Durban the children discovered the boat deck, swarming up on 
all fours like flies, and then indeed the game was up. This deck, how¬ 
ever, was not railed off and the sea hissed nakedly below. A fatal 
accident might easily have occurred. Unchristian indeed were the 
thoughts that floated unbidden through my mind on these occasions, 
until they were interrupted by a shriek from below and an anxious 
mother came rushing up to gather her brood under her wing and 
bundle them down the companion-way, so vainly marked ‘Ship’s 
Officers Only’. And I would feel guilty as though, by some maternal 
instinct, she had read my thoughts. 
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At every port of call my bubble changed its hue sligh tly and then 
bounced on, gracefully revolving. At Las Palmas tve went ashore and 
bought things we did not need, and did not know what to do with 
when we had got them. I bought a box of cigars which proved to be 
damp and full of shot holes made by weevils. The Governor’s lady had 
fun buying table-cloths over the side of the ship. ‘What beautiful 
work!’ we all said, but silently I thought they were uncompromisingly 
hideous, as are all handicrafts obtained in sunny seaports, as useless 
and ugly as the black elephants of Colombo or die leather goods em¬ 
bossed with camels, palms, and pyramids of Port Said. I had not been 
to Las Palmas for fifteen years. It had been a down-at-heel, poverty- 
stricken place then, a real Spick town,with crowds of half-starved and 
miserable loafers around the dock gates, and touts and pimps waking 
to escort you to the nearest brothel and rob you in the process. A 
remarkable change is now observable. The streets are clean. The people 
look proud and well set up. They are exceedingly friendly and courte¬ 
ous, and most of the men wear a uniform of some sort. There were 
some fine modem barracks that had not been there when I was last 
that way. In enormous letters over the gateway were the words - 
‘Todo For Patria’. 

At Ascension Island, where we stopped at night, so that I saw it only 
as a dark loom with lights at its base, we left behind several members 
of the staff of Cable and Wireless Ltd., the Government combine that 
includes what used to be the Eastern Telegraph Company, and we 
picked up several others. 

I am not one of those who frequently have things so urgent to say, 
or of such overwhelming moment, that I find it necessary to say them 
by cable. I am, however, glad that there are many who have, because 
their existence has necessitated the establishment of little communities 
of friendly and hospitable people in various remote comers of the 
globe, usually perched in the middle of vast oceans, as though stationed 
there for the express benefit of wanderers such as myself. There they 
are, at the Cape Verde Islands, at Ascension and St Helena in the 
middle of the Atlantic, at the Seychelles and Mauritius in the western 
Indian Ocean, and even at Rodriguez and Cocos Island, lost and lonely 
far away to the east, little knots of cheerful souls, living and working, 
making their own amusements and glad to see strange faces. They wear 
their brows neither too high nor too low, but at a comfortable elevation, 
so that there is no need to make an effort to keep up with them nor 
B 
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consciously descend a peg or two. I have often wondered at their cheer¬ 
fulness and good humour. They throw themselves with a kind of sub¬ 
limated energy into whatever resources their remote station may offer 
in the way of amusement. A devotion to games, a passion for cricket, 
the feverish pursuit of a golf ball, an enthusiasm for catching fish or 
mucking about in a boat - all these kill time and make life bearable far 
from the amenities of home. All this produces a curious impression of 
being, in some way, back at school. Perhaps it is because our public 
schools have for so long been forcing grounds for such dwellers in 
remote corners that the cult of games, as a convenient method of sub¬ 
limation, has grown to such proportions. Now that the number of 
remote spots, to which our young men can be despatched to earn their 
living, seems to be diminishing perhaps the cult may decline. 

At Ascension there is a colony of St. Helenians who provide die 
labour at die cable station. Once upon a time the island was a naval 
establishment and was known as H.M.S. Ascension, with nautical 
customs and jargon transferred ashore in the way that used to seem so 
diverting at naval shore establishments at home. The island, however, 
is now no longer under the Admiralty, but is administered as a de¬ 
pendency of die colony of St. Helena. We took on board some of the 
people from St. Helena as deck passengers for their home island, dark- 
skinned people who sat humbly on deck during the twenty-four hours’ 
passage, slumped in canvas chairs surrounded by all their belongings 
like peasants in an emigrant ship. They left us at St. Helena, under 
whose beetling black cliffs we arrived early one fine morning. The 
little port of Jamestown with its pointed spire lay in a cleft between 
these grim precipices at the mouth of a narrow valley diat wound into 
the hills. 

His Excellency had remained spruce, well turned out, and well 
groomed throughout the voyage with his monocle always firmly in 
place. He seemed always ready at any moment to step from our narrow 
promenade deck into Government House, into the Poona Club, the 
Raffles Hotel, or the Galle Face or any other focal point of Empire. 
His lady, a motherly Australian, was always smiling and radiated good 
nature. When we arrived at St. Helena he emerged from his cabin 
magnificent in plumed cocked hat, silver epaulettes, and sword. The 
little island capital was en fete to receive him. Dark-skinned, soft- 
voiced people had been coming into town since dawn from all over the 
island to welcome their new Governor. It seemed strange to hear them 
talking English with a burr rather like that qf the west country. We, 
His Excellency’s fellow passengers, attended the inauguration cere¬ 
mony on the fringe of the festive crowd and then drove to Plantation 
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House, the Governor’s residence, which is like an English Georgian 
country mansion. It faces a sweep of meadow and a blue V of Atlantic 
Ocean between green hills. In the meadow lives a gigantic old tortoise 
that is said to have been there when they brought Napoleon to St. 
Helena. When the Royal Family visited the island he was the only one 
of His Majesty’s subjects who did not share the general enthusiasm. 
He hissed and walked ponderously away, a cantankerous and crusty 
oldest inhabitant. 


3 

The island of St. Helena has seen better days than these. For about 
180 years (1651-1834) it was the possession of die British East India 
Company who, by a clause in their charter, were its ‘true and absolute 
lords and proprietors’. Only during the six years of Napoleon’s 
residence (1815-21) was there a gap in the Company’s overlordship, 
for during that time the Governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, was appointed 
by the Crown. The Portuguese and the Dutch had both visited the 
island before the Company took it over but neither had made a per¬ 
manent settlement there. The Portuguese settled it for a short while in 
the sixteenth century and the Dutch in the seventeenth, but the Dutch 
abandoned it shordy before they founded their colony at the Cape 
(1651). Immediately they left the British East India Company moved 
in, though for a month or two in 1673 the Dutch reoccupied the island. 
They were driven out again by the forces of the British Crown. Then 
followed nearly two centuries of great prosperity for the island, since 
it was a half-way house on the route to India round the Cape. Hun¬ 
dreds of ships used to call each year, outward and homeward bound, 
to load fresh vegetables and land their sick. In those days scurvy was 
the scourge of sailors and the fresh green vegetables and magnificent 
potatoes, which the island grew, brought it great wealth. Slaves were 
imported from "West Africa and as far away as Canton to work on the 
plantations and, until the end of the eighteenth century, they were 
brutally ill treated. But early in the nineteenth century all slaves were 
set at liberty throughout the British dominions, and the population of 
St. Helena was increased by further liberated slaves brought from 
Africa by men-of-war, for the Navy was busy at this time suppressing 
the slave trade on the high seas. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century came the end of sail and the 
arrival of steamships upon the Atlantic shipping routes. They needed 
less often to call at the lonely half-way house of St, Helena. Worse still 
for the island, perhaps, was the opening of the Suez canal which 
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diverted traffic from the Cape route through the Mediterranean. After 
1870, therefore, there was a great decline in the number of ships which 
ro ll ed for fresh provisions. In 1877 nearly 700 ships called at the island 
but in 1907 the number had sunk to 57. Nowadays it is far less and in 
1947 only 29 ships called. The Haddington Castle was the first for many 
months. However, I understand it is hoped soon to resume the pre-war 
monthly schedule of one ship a month each way. In the same period 
die population decreased from about 6,500 to about 3,500, a 50 per cent 
reduction. To-day, however, it is about 5,000 and seems to be increas¬ 
ing. There are, indeed, hopes that better days will soon return to the 
island since its main industry, the cultivation and export of flax, which 
can be seen spread out to dry all over the green hillsides, is being nursed 
by the Government into a fairly flourishing condition. 

On the onward voyage to Cape Town we carried about half a 
dozen young St. Helena men who were going to South Africa to seek 
jobs and better themselves. They were gauche country lads who, but 
for their chocolate skins, might have come from some remote hamlet 
in the south of England. They wore cheap flashy clothes of exaggerated 
cut and seemed frightened of their fellow passengers, who may indeed 
have appeared terrifying creatures to them, foreigners from another 
planet. They kept mostly to their cabins, and some in fact never 
emerged at all, but from the porthole and from behind the closed door 
one often heard the strumming of a banjo, beating out old swing tunes. 
Even the distant island in the middle of die Atlantic had evidently not 
escaped that horrible contagion - a sort of rotten breath blowing to it 
from the outer world across the leagues of ocean. With this they forti¬ 
fied themselves against the rather alarming future. One or two of them 
had jobs to go to. Others were going to try their luck. I felt very sorry 
for them for they knew nothing of the disabilities that would face them 
in the country to which they were going on account of the colour of 
their skins. Their soft English voices would not help them. Indeed they 
were not alone in this, for at the same table as myself on board ship was 
a distinguished surgeon returning to Mauritius from England after 
taking a high degree. He had an attractive French wife but he himself 
was coloured, almost black, presumably on account of Indian blood. 
He could not go ashore at any South African port because all hotels, 
all restaurants, all places of entertainment, and most shops, which would 
be open to his wife, would be closed to him. I could not help wonder¬ 
ing what this might imply for the future or what sort of a cloud, 
already bigger than a man’s hand, was darkening the lovely sunlit 
South African horizon. 

The Emperor Napoleon landed in St. Helena in October 1815 from 
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H.M.S, Northumberland ,, to which he had been transferred from the 
Bellerophon at Plymouth. The British Government provided him with 
a pleasant, well-furnished house, standing in a small garden, on a hill 
nearly in the centre of the island. This little, wooden, single-storied 
house, Longwood, and the garden which surrounds it is French terri¬ 
tory to-day. It was presented by Queen Victoria to Napoleon III to be 
held in perpetuity by the French Government. When we visited it on 
that day in June 1947 the Tricolour floated from a flagpole in die 
garden, but die place was in a sad state of disrepair. On the voyage to 
St. Helena one of the passengers was a lively little Frenchman who was 
going to the island as French Consul. It would be his task to restore 
dignity to this neglected shrine, to put it in a proper state of repair, and 
make it worthy of the great man of France who had been held captive 
there after so many years of war and bloodshed. When we visited it 
the house badly needed a coat of paint, and white ants had been busy in 
the woodwork. We could only peer through the windows at the for¬ 
lorn and dusty rooms with their handsome pieces of Regency furniture. 
The garden was a wilderness of weeds and the hedges that lined the 
walks needed clipping, but there, unrolled before us, was the same 
lovely view with its green expanses, jagged mountains, and blue en¬ 
compassing sea that the captive eagle had gazed upon and which 
must have seemed to him like the walls of a prison cell. Here, I imagined, 
he sat dictating to his companions, Gourgaud, Las Cases, and Montho- 
lon, his highly individual versions of the campaigns of Julius Caesar, 
Turenne, and Frederick the Great, and of his own life. Here too, no 
doubt quite sincerely like Hitler after him, he had proclaimed to the 
great clouds streaming from the mountain tops, and to the many- 
twinkling laughter of the ocean, that he was the true saviour of 
Europe, die champion of order and freedom, and the bulwark of the 
west against die east. 

The Emperor’s companions constituted themselves a thorn in die 
side of the British audiorities, and particularly in that of the honest 
soldier, Sir Hudson Lowe. He had been appointed by the British 
Crown when Napoleon arrived in the island in place of the British East 
India Company’s governor, General Wilks, who was thought to be 
too susceptible to the Emperor’s influence. From these three com¬ 
panions there issued an unceasing stream of propaganda representing 
Napoleon as the martyred champion of Europe’s freedom, and quite 
untrue stories of his harsh treatment at the hands of the British. In 
actual fact the only barbarity committed by the British seems to have 
consisted of depriving Napoleon of the tide of Emperor and addressing 
him always as General Bonaparte. It must have been a relief to the 
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authorities, and perhaps to die world in general, when the captive died 
of cancer on J May 1821, after a long and painful illness bravely borne. 


4 

By the time we reached South Africa I had established contacts and 
made companions. It is they who made the voyage memorable and 
from whom I parted at last with deep regret. When I went down die 
gangway at Mauritius I felt as though I were leaving friends I had 
known all my life, and as though the rattling old Haddington Castle 
with her squat rea funnel were a home. I was conscious, however, that 
my reputation at the Captain’s table underwent a most unfortunate 
slump. There was a noticeable and sinister increase in the number of 
sly kicks and winks I received under the table from the Chief Mate. 
This was all due, I fear, to die tendency I developed of making sallies 
into the less gilded quarters of South African ports with these com¬ 
panions. Chief among these was an ex-policeman from Palestine with 
enormous handle-bar moustaches. He was a morose and solitary young 
man who was going out to Mauritius to join the police there after ten 
years in the Palestine force - ten exciting years, one gathered. He had 
finished them by blowing himself up during the destruction of a dump 
of illegal ammunition, sustaining bad bums and slight shock. Now he 
was being sent by the motherly Colonial Office to what was to be a 
quieter and more restful billet, actually the last thing on earth he 
wanted. For, after ten years of dangerous but companionable life, he 
remained a man of action and wanted nothing so much as to return to 
the scene of it. The stage is getting smaller for our men of action as the 
arm of England is withdrawn from one corner of the globe after 
another, and what are we to do with them? Many faithful warriors will 
rot away in idleness in a world of universal peace, but of that there 
appears to be little danger at the moment. It was natural perhaps that 
my friend’s views on the Palestine problem were simple and down- 
tight, and his recipe for its solution drastic but impracticable, expressed 
with a glittering eye and a bristling of his immense moustaches. He 
had other maxims too which could be expressed as briefly but were, 
perhaps fortunately, equally impossible to put into practice. When at 
sea he sat in the small saloon studying a large illustrated work called 
Firearms of the World, devoted to the manufacture of every conceivable 
death-dealing instrument, fixing those of his shipmates of whom he 
disapproved with his cold, glittering eye, and tugging at his moustache. 
In port, with him and another equally significant figure, the ship’s 
butcher, I made those nocturnal excursions ashore beloved of sailors. 
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returning on board with various members of the crew uproariously 
singing, long after the parsons and the school-teachers and the young 
marrieds were in bed as all good people should be. Most of the crew 
were Welsh and so singing became part of every evening’s entertain¬ 
ment sooner or later. There was a fireman who rolled home through the 
silent docks of Cape Town rendering in a fine tenor the airs from Don 
Giovanni and The Magic Flute. One evening in Port Elizabeth, I recall, 
the policeman and I walked into a dockside cafe to find about a dozen 
Welshmen from our ship making the plate-glass windows rattle and 
the neon signs flicker with ‘Land of My Fathers’ in Welsh, to the 
stupefaction of the Jewish proprietor. As is the custom when Welsh¬ 
men sing this melancholy national air they stood closely bunched 
together, singing not to the outside world or to any audience of 
foreigners but each man to himself, taking parts and maintaining an 
aspect of rapt and lugubrious ecstasy. They were still chanting it as 
they trooped out in twos and threes, with me and the policeman bring¬ 
ing up the rear, to continue the chorus on the pavement. At that 
moment, out of the tail of my eye, I saw a large American taxi-cab 
flash past with the Captain inside. Next day at lunch, for he seldom 
appeared at breakfast, he remarked in a tone of deep disapproval, ‘I 
saw you coming out of a rather low sort of place last night, Mr. Om- 
manney.’ And the Chief Mate kicked me under the table. As the voyage 
continued up the South African coast the places from which the Cap¬ 
tain, had he been present, might have seen me emerging late at night 
gradually descended lower and lower to a highly enjoyable nadir in 
Louren^o Marques. 

The ship’s butcher was an engaging giant and my companion on 
many of these uproarious evenings ashore. With his quick London wit, 
expressed with no consonants and the frequent use of an expletive in 
four letters, he had the gift of making friends with everyone and was 
soon as popular with the passengers as with his own shipmates. Among 
these he was a more than life-size figure. They loved him for his 
joviality and his ready wit, and respected him for his great fists and 
straight right, for he was a heavy-weight boxer and had boxed for the 
Navy. Sometimes ashore late at night, however, the straight right was 
apt to become a little embarrassing, as was his readiness to use it. In 
Port Elizabeth he fell foul of a huge, flabby American mate from a ship 
at a neighbouring berth. After a heated argument concerning the pros¬ 
pects of war with Russia, which began with flat contradiction and 
ended in personal abuse, as such arguments are apt to, he decided the 
issue by laying the Yank out on the quay-side and leaving him there, a 
great mountain of flesh, heaving and blubbering in a check shirt and 
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blue jeans. It was as well that we sailed the next morning. ‘You ought 
to come down aft and have a friendly bout with me’ he said after this 
incident, but I declined the offer with thanks. In his cheerful and breezy 
company and that of his inseparable companion, the second cook, 
another cockney with a cheerful round face and a wit almost as quick 
as his friend’s, die policeman and I would sally forth with our pockets 
stuffed with cash, as sailors do the world over, and return full of un¬ 
pleasant liquid and much lighter in the pocket - a fruitless quest really 
for it is certainly not for the glamour of its cities that South Africa is 
to be admired and envied. In all of them the very act of attempting to 
enjoy oneself, and certainly the act of drinking, is made sinful by the 
nightmare quality of die places where one has to do it — those vast 
cafes, bars, and cheap cinemas disguised as Moorish palaces, as mosques, 
and even as olde Elizabethan manor houses! What intellectual sterility 
they betray 1 

The forty or so of us, clergymen and others devoted to good works, 
harassed mothers, and ubiquitous children, were not the only passen¬ 
gers on board. There were about thirty beautiful Jersey cows and two 
splendid bulls with rings through their noses and halters on their hind 
legs. These soft-eyed, sweet-smelling beasts lived in special pens built 
in eidier side of the after well-deck. We two-legged passengers, con¬ 
descending from the promenade deck, used to visit them before break¬ 
fast to stroke them and feel the roughness of their tongues on our hands. 
We made foolish noises to them, imagining, poor street-bred creatures, 
that these were the noises people made on farms when attending Jersey 
cows. Two young men in the fo’c’sle were working their passages out 
to South Africa by looking after these beasts, which were said to be a 
pedigree lot and immensely valuable. Neither of them, curiously 
enough, made anything like any of the noises that we made when 
addressing their charges. They were, indeed, singularly silent about the 
whole business, which must have been gruelling work. In rough 
weather, when they were pitch-forking new bedding from the stack on 
the hatch covers in the middle of the well-deck into the pens, and 
throwing out the old, the whole after end of the ship became a whirl of 
flying hay, and the two young men would emerge, after an hour or so 
of hard work, looking as though they had crawled through a haystack. 
One of them was a stocky and silent young Aberdeenshire farm-hand 
who, in the adventurous spirit of his race, had suddenly decided to try 
his luck in South Africa. He spoke seldom and, when he did, it was in 
such a broad Doric that his Welsh shipmates could scarcely understand 
a word. He was thoroughly experienced at the job, but his colleague, an 
ex-policeman from the Rhodesian police, knew nothing at all about 
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cows or how to keep them. One rather gathered, by the time his charges 
disembarked at Cape Town, that he could hardly care less. One is 
always meeting ex-policemen on the prowl around the globe. Can it 
be a sign of the regrettable state of order into which the world is falling ? 
This young man had left the Rhodesian police to come home to Eng¬ 
land, but when he got there he found it so dark and dreary, so in¬ 
hospitable and unwelcoming - a common experience, I am afraid - 
that he had shaken England’s dust from his feet again and was working 
his passage back to Rhodesia, leaving his wife and two children to 
follow. He did not seem to be enjoying the trip much and, whenever he 
found an opportunity, would detach himself from his messmates and 
come up on to the promenade deck, if one can give that narrow railed 
ledge such a grandiose name, explaining loudly, ‘Of course, you see, 
old boy, I’m in a rather difficult position.’ 

In addition to the Jersey cattle there were rows of boxes and packing- 
cases made into coops on the after hatch. In this prefabricated village 
lived an assortment of chickens, ducks, carrier pigeons, and pouter 
pigeons. They enlivened every morning with farmyard sounds, the 
cocks crowing on their imaginary dunghills, their necks stretched up¬ 
wards through the bars of (heir cages, the pigeons cooing under non¬ 
existent eaves, and the pouters throwing out their snowy breasts until 
their heads seemed to slide back on to their tails. In their tiny prisons 
they strutted and preened themselves as though they were cavorting 
on a ducal lawn. The ducks regarded their iron-clad world through die 
slats with round, humorous eyes. There were also some goats of senile 
and idiotic aspect and two sheep-dogs bound for St. Helena. All this 
menagerie was in charge of the butcher, who looked after his charges 
with die care and tenderness of a nurse and bitterly regretted parting 
with them when the last of them went ashore at Cape Town. Every 
morning he could be seen feeding the birds with grain out of his big 
fists. They all had names before the ship was a week out, and from time 
to time rewarded his care and attention by depositing eggs on the floors 
of their prisons. The two dogs followed him around as though he had 
been their master for years. They had come on board cowed and terrified, 
with a look of fear in their eyes, but the crew soon changed that, for all 
sailors are quite ridiculously sentimental about animals. 

After Durban the characters of our company underwent a change. 
The litde saloon, where we had guffawed and played bridge for so 
many evenings, suddenly took on the character of a cage full of large 
brightly coloured birds. There was a Gallic flavour in the air, for a 
number of Mauritian ladies of French extraction joined the ship. There 
seemed at first to be hundreds of them but, as with the clergymen, the 
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impression of numbers was an illusion, the result of the vague alarm 
with which they filled me. To me they appeared as a huge, brilliantly 
coloured, incessantly chattering crowd but, in fact, there were only five 
or six ladies with their inconspicuous menfolk. There is, however, 
something exceedingly pervasive and overpowering about the French 
la ng ua ge. It cannot, apparently, be used in the quiet, sifbdued tones 
which suffice for English. You cannot speak it with compressed, 
motionless lips or mumble it into your beard or whisper it behind your 
hand. You must always shout it at the top of your voice without marked 
inflections so that the effect is that of a pom-pom gun. And the words 
must be assisted by your hands which must flutter in constant motion. 
The more flashing rings and twinkling bracelets your wrists carry, of 
course, the more point you will be able to give to your discourse. You 
may be only casually discussing the weather but the effect on the 
foreigner, watching from his shy comer, will be intimidating in the 
extreme and he will conclude that a blow is about to be struck at any 
moment. As a matter of fact French Mauritians do speak with an in¬ 
flection, though a strange one. They raise their voices to a high squeak 
at die end of every sentence. This is true of the men as well as the 
women and there is a lengthening of the vowels, too, which, I believe, 
is extremely undecorative to the ears of a true Frenchman. 

For hours on end, then, in the saloon and on the promenade deck 
these large ladies sat and shrieked at one another like bright macaws 
on their perches. In the dining saloon they screamed from table to 
table. The ship’s officers bent more morosely over their plates and the 
Chief Mate kicked me more frequently upon the shins. 

At four o’clock on the fair morning of a day six weeks after we had 
left London I was awakened by these shrill bird-like noises outside my 
porthole. I had been warned the previous evening that this was likely 
to occur by enthusiastic reminders that on the morrow we should 
arrive at ‘la belle lie de Maurice, cette vraie perle dans I’ocdan’. The 
ladies said they would be up early to welcome its appearance. But as 
we were not due to arrive until about eight o’clock I hardly expected 
the reception to begin quite so early. From the rapturous exclamations 
which I heard outside the porthole, however, I decided that we must 
have arrived ahead of time. I put on a dressing-gown, rising before my 
cabin mate for the first and only time during the voyage, and went out 
on deck. There was nothing whatever to be seen. Only in the east a 
feint lightening foretold the coming splendour of a tropical morning. 
I went back to bed again feeling disgruntled and determined not to be 
lured forth again under false pretences. But I could not sleep and lay 
for several hours listening to the ripple of the French language, now 
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loud and distinct and now muffled by distance, playing like a fountain 
round my consciousness. When at length I arose once more we were 
sliding into a shore which swept up from green skirts to grotesque and 
jagged mountains that caught the morning sun and pricked the bellies 
of fat fleecy clouds. At their feet I could discern the scattered buildings 
of the little town of Port Louis. 

‘Que pensez vous de Maurice, M’sieu? C’est belle, cette vue, 
n’est-ce pas?’ 

‘Ravissante, Madame,’ I said, and had a bath. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Mauritius: Aspect and Retrospect 

X 

The island of Mauritius is a volcanic mass which thrusts itself up 
abruptly from the abyss of the Indian Ocean a few degrees north of 
the tropic of Capricorn. It is about the size of a small English county, 
728 square miles in area, shaped like a tear drop, about 38 miles long 
and 27 miles across at its widest part. Ninety miles away to the south¬ 
west, and in very clear weather faintly visible from the central uplands, 
is a sister island, Reunion or Bourbon, of very similar size. Reunion is 
French while Mauritius, first Dutch and then French, has been a British 
colony since it was taken by conquest a century and a half ago. Very 
many millions of years before its first discovery by the Portuguese, and 
its first occupation by the Dutch, some violent convulsion of the sea 
bed must have pushed up this little lump to the surface. When it arrived 
above water tremendous upheavals and outpourings of lava took place, 
for many dead cones and old craters, now covered with verdure, remain 
to-day and huge fields of lava sweep towards the sea from the high 
central plateau. To the northward they squeeze themselves through 
gaps between mountains as bizarre and strange as mountains in the 
moon. 

Throughout half the year the south-east trade winds blow upon the 
island continuously and often with great violence. They bring heavy 
showers so that the jagged mountains are looped with double and triple 
rainbows, half hoops of dazzling colour against the green. Heavy 
clouds sit clammily on the heights, and veils of drizzle perpetually 
envelop the residential centre of Curepipe in the middle of the island. 
But it is warm and pleasant on the coast, particularly on the northern 
lee side. For the other half of the year there are calms or light south¬ 
east winds and each day begins clear and lovely. The great towering 
clouds build themselves up steadily all day and burst in heavy showers 
on Curepipe about four o’clock in the afternoon. The coast in these 
months is sweltering hot, and in P.ort Louis, the northern seaport 
capital, one sweats in one’s office and wonders why no one has heard 
of ice or electric fans. 

It is the astonishing mountains on the northern coast that first take 
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the eye of the traveller and carry it up from their green, palm-fringed 
skirts fronting the sea to their carved pinnacles that catch the morning 
sun. Visitors to the island do not often mention them, which may be 
just another sign of the obtuseness of other people that one notices 
more in sorrow than in anger as one goes through life. For they are 
indeed the most extraordinary feature of the island and for me they 
never lost their charm. When I saw them first it was with a shock of 
delighted surprise. It is not that they are very high or very grand. Their 
jagged tops carry no mantle of snow for the highest is only a little over 
2,500 feet. Yet they rise from the green fields of sugar-cane with abrupt 
and spectacular effect, touched by the first and last light, changing 
ceaselessly throughout the day, and bearing their plumes of cloud as 
proudly as any of the Alps. Perhaps this is due to their sculptured and 
fantastic outline, the remains of an eroded crater wall it is said, and to 
their sheer and naked sides which expose flanks of basalt a thousand 
feet in height. The long-tailed ‘tropic birds’ wheel round them like 
pieces of white wind-borne paper. 

Behind the little capital of Port Louis, which sprawls evil smelling 
and ramshackle about its base, rises Le Pouce or the Thumb, like a fist 
with the thumb held erect. It forms the central bastion of a short range 
that stands like a wall along the norihem rim of the island and reaches a 
grand climax towards its eastern end in the Pieter Both Mountain. 
This is the most astonishing of them all, a sheer pinnacle about 2,700 
feet high, but seeming much higher, and visible like a church spire over 
half the island. It bears on its tapering point an enormous ball of rock 
precariously balanced and looking as though a mere touch, or a puff 
of wind, would send it bounding and crashing down into the sugar- 
canes to the south or into the coral lagoon to the north. Yet for count¬ 
less centuries it has been poised thus on a narrow neck formed by the 
erosion of the rock around its base, and for countless more centuries, 
one imagines, so it will remain. The mountain is named after a Dutch¬ 
man, a Governor of the Dutch East Indies, who was shipwrecked and 
drowned on the coast of Mauritius when homeward bound in 1615. 
During the French occupation of the island a daring Frenchman 
climbed the Pieter Both Mountain. It is said that he took up with him 
a stout bow and arrow, a length of fine cord, and a coil of rope. When he 
reached the neck of the supporting pinnacle at the base of the ball he 
performed an almost incredible feat. Leaning far backwards in that airy 
and precarious position, with sheer cliffs dropping away 2,000 feet 
beneath him, he shot an arrow with the light cord attached over the top 
of the ball so that it fell down the other side. The other end of his cord 
was attached to the rope so that he was able to pull it up and over the 
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ball and climb up it to the top, where he planted his country’s flag. 
Later, after the British conquest, an English officer made the ascent 
with the help of a company of sepoys and drove some iron rungs into 
the ball. They, or some of them, are said to be still there but, having a 
hatred of high places and finding always at some point in a climb that I 
can neither go up nor down nor side-ways, I have not tried to verify 
this. Nor, in fact, have I met anyone who has. 

To the westward of this range, separated from it by a sloping lava 
flow now covered by sugar fields, residential suburbs, and streets of 
shops, stands Mont Corps de Garde, like the bows of an enormous ship 
riding an emerald-green sea. Farther west again is Mont du Rempart 
on which, from certain angles, it is said, the outline of a sleeping woman 
can be seen with uplifted breasts. Having inspected this majestic bluff 
from various angles I can say that considerable exercise of the imagina¬ 
tion is required before this interesting object becomes visible. Next 
comes a triple-pointed rampart called Les Trois Mamelles, which an 
American writer, wishing to spare his readers blushes or spare them 
the trouble of reaching for a dictionary, translated as ‘The Three 
Udder Mountain’. The charm indeed of the French language is its 
grace and delicacy, for there are so many things that can be said in it 
more happily than in our downright northern tongue. Then there is a 
short range of forest-covered hills, cleft by spectacular gorges, fronting 
the sea on the west and rising to the highest mountain on the island, 
the Piton Riviere Noire. But even this is only just over 2,700 feet in 
height. 

The rolling expanses of the sugar fields climb to the wooded uplands 
of the centre. When I first came to the island in June the canes were in 
flower and the tall feathery spikes, like giant heads of grass, gave a 
mistiness to the green landscape. As they bent and curtsied in the mild 
south-east wind passing shadows rippled over die fields like clouds. In 
about September the Indian labourers began to cut the canes and little 
trains puffed clanking along the rickety railways carrying bales of 
purple sticks to the sugar mills. There the giant rollers turned all day 
and all night, crushing out the sweet juice and filling the air with a 
heavy, sickly smell. Slowly new vistas and perspectives began to open 
out as the canes came down and the harsh, clinkery red soil, the naked 
flesh of the island, was laid hare. It was astonishing what impressions of 
distance one gained in that small area, bounded always somewhere by 
blue segments of sea. Often the roads run straight between avenues of 
trees with the broad fields on either hand so that you might believe 
yourself in northern France. In fact these avenues were planted by the 
French to give that pleasant illusion, just as elsewhere the English have 
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introduced their type of garden, their plants, and their birds to give 
themselves the illusion of home. There are many other verdant moun¬ 
tains, and a gentle plain forms a skirt all round die island, edged with 
feathery casuarinas lining the beaches of white sand. A fringing reef of 
coral, sometimes standing close inshore and sometimes as much as a 
mile out to sea, runs round the whole island, except on the southern 
side, making a circlet of breakers. Between the reef and the coast is a 
shallow lagoon, brilliant green in contrast to the blue sea beyond. 
Here the fishermen in their double-ended pirogues cast their nets or 
lay their wicker traps. In these lagoons the brilliant wonders of the 
tropic sea delight the eye and exercise the mind. But a good deal of this 
coastline is built up with the bungalows, ‘campements’ as they are 
called, of the well-to-do. Nearly everyone with a house in one of the 
residential suburbs inland deserts it in the rainy months from July to 
September for a campement on the warm and sunny coast. ‘Mon 
Ahri’, ‘Mon Repos’, and ‘Mon Reve’, often in garish colours and in 
diverse styles of architecture, betraying a wide range of taste and the 
lack of it in their owners, stand cheek by jowl along many of these 
white beaches. American tear-drop cars plough along the dusty lanes 
and radios blare among the casuarina trees. Stout French ladies sit on 
their balconies placidly doing nothing in particular, surrounded by 
their numerous children. But yet there are still undesecrated stretches 
of this coast where, in the green and trembling aisles under the intense 
blue sky, the turtle doves call softly through the hot, still afternoons, 
‘Comment ga va? fa ne va pas’. 


2 

This lovely island was probably first discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1505. They called it Islas Cemas, the Isle of Bats, on account of the 
large number of great fruit bats which they saw there. This is really the 
flying-fox (P ter opus) and not a bat at all. They still exist to-day though 
greatly reduced in numbers by the cyclone of 1945. The Portuguese, 
however, made no settlement and left no traces of their visit, unless it 
be that one of the oldest newspapers in the island, printed in French, 
still calls itself Le Cemien. Next came the Dutch under Wybrand van 
Warwyck, a merchant of Amsterdam, who called at the island on his 
way to the East Indies in 1598. The Dutch named it Mauritius after 
their Stadtholder, Prince Maurice of Orange, Count of Nassau, and 
founded a settlement in a large bay on the south-eastern side of the 
island. ‘There is not under the sunne,’ they recorded, ‘a more pleasant, 
healthy, and fruitful piece of ground for an island uninhabited.’ There 
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■were two Dutch occupations. The first lasted until 1658, when the 
colony was withdrawn. It appears that the island paradise had by that 
time lost its charm, for it was overrun by most unparadisial rats and 
monkeys, which ate all the crops of maize and the fruit - coconuts, 
bananas, and oranges - which die settlers had planted. Food supplies 
were irregular in so inaccessible a spot, and the negro slaves, who had 
been imported from Africa and Madagascar to do the hewing of wood 
and die drawing of water, were continually deserting into die forest- 
covered mountains where it was impossible to find them. The second 
Dutch occupation lasted from 1664 to 1710. During diis time die island 
was a convict setdement, though at the end of the period diere were 
only about 300 settlers nearly all of whom had a black mark against 
them and were wastrels and rogues of one sort or another. They bred 
cattle, and hewed down die ebony trees in the forests for export to 
Europe. 

When the Dutch first arrived die appearance and general aspect of 
the island were very different from those of to-day. The waving plains 
of sugar-cane, the groves of coconut-trees, the orderly ranks of casu- 
arinas - or filaos - were not there. Instead there was a mantle of forest 
from the topmost peaks to sea level. This strange, indigenous vegeta¬ 
tion still lingers to-day on the tops of some of the mountain ranges, 
and here you may still see the sort of country the early Dutch settlers 
found, the thick-limbed, tall trees with tough, glaucous leaves, of which 
the ebony was the commonest and the most important; the gloom of 
erect grey trunks, the twisted prehensile lianes dropping from the 
upper branches like strands of immobilized treacle, the lush epiphytes 
and shiny ferns, the solitary note of a bird, die lone heron pensive by a 
dark pool. A colourless, sombre, unblossoming world dripping softly 
with abundant rains. 

The Dutch planted oranges, bananas, coconuts, and other fruit 
trees but apart from these they left few traces of their occupation. 
There is an old fort at Grand Port near the site of their original settle¬ 
ment on the south-east coast with cannons, long silent, pointing sea¬ 
ward. Indeed die effects of their occupation were purely negative, for 
the pigs which they brought with them, and probably the dogs also, 
ran wild and exterminated much of the indigenous fauna, including the 
famous Dodo. This was a large, harmless, ungainly, and quite useless 
bird, an enormous pigeon which could not fly and could only waddle 
foolishly about on great splay feet. The Dutch could not even eat it 
and for that reason called it the ‘bird of disgust' (walg-vogel). The 
pigs and dogs made short work of this defenceless creature, devouring 
its eggs and chicks in great numbers so that it became extinct before 
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the end of the Dutch occupation, and is known now only from its 
remains dug up in 1864 by a gentleman grubbing about near the site 
of the settlement. Some of the bones were sent to Richard Owen who 
constructed from them the entire skeleton as we now know it When 
the Dutch arrived they found sea-cows, turtles, land tortoises, and 
another large wingless bird, the Aphanapteryx or Solitaire. When they 
left all these too had disappeared, and it seems that the Dutch settlers’ 
only contribution to the development of their new acquisition was to 
wage a war of extinction against its defenceless four-footed or feathered 
inhabitants. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the price of ebony fell in 
Europe, the market being glutted. The forests near the coast of Mauri¬ 
tius became exhausted so that the felling and transport of the trees 
farther inland became, in the absence of roads, too difficult and expen¬ 
sive. The island settlement no longer paid a dividend to the Dutch 
East India Company and in 1710 it was abandoned for good. 

After the Dutch left Mauritius it remained uninhabited for five years. 
There may have been still some escaped slaves in the interior and 
several pirate ships made short calls. The Indian Ocean was at this time 
infested with English and French pirates who preyed on the cargo 
ships running to India and the Indies round the Cape. Several of these 
desperate characters settled down, after they had captured enough 
booty and left the sea, as little kings on the coast of Madagascar, but 
none settled in Mauritius. The first French settlement in 1715; was 
purely incidental. A ship under Commander Dufresne, homeward 
bound from the Indies with coffee, met with bad weather and was 
compelled to put into Mauritius to unship the cargo and dry it. 
Dufresne dispersed his crew intothebushand fired cannon but met with 
no inhabitants. Accordingly the French flag was hoisted and possession 
was taken of the island in the name of His Most Christian Majesty. It 
was named the Isle of France. 

The French settlement was a small one at first, but in 1721 and 1722 
more settlers arrived from the neighbouring island of Reunion or 
Bourbon, as it was then called, and the first French governor was 
appointed to administer the two islands. After that the French colony 
grew steadily and Mauritius remained under French occupation for 
nearly a century. The administration was at first in the hands of the 
Compagnie des Indes, who obtained a concession from the King. The 
company was fortunate in the man to whom the government of the 
two islands was entrusted. The great colonial administrator and famous 
soldier, Bertrand Mahd de Labourdonnais, was born at St. Malo, 
Brittany, in 1699 and took over the administration of the two islands 
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in 173 5. He governed with great energy and sagacity for eighteen years. 
He was the most capable of the many fine men whom France sent out 
during the century of her rule. He introduced the sugar-cane, built 
roads, and established the capital at Port Louis on the north-west coast, 
where the harbour is protected from the south-east monsoon, in place 
of Port Bourbon, the original south-eastern settlement with its open 
roadstead. He put down the marauding bands of escaped slaves, known 
as ‘maroons’, who lived almost wild in the forests and had, by the time 
Labourdonnais came to the colony, become a serious menace. They 
had increased enormously in numbers and formed themselves into 
bands who, by pillage and murder, terrorized the outlying European 
settlements. During his time Labourdonnais raised the colony from a 
mere poverty-stricken handful to a flourishing community, increasing 
at the rate of a thousand settlers a year, where Frenchmen lived 
pleasant, civilized, feudal lives in fine houses surrounded by their negro 
slaves. During his term the population increased to nearly 10,000. 
Labourdonnais made two journeys to India in 1741 and 1742, during 
the War of the Austrian Succession, and in 1746 stormed and took the 
city of Madras from the British. Yet his country rewarded him poorly 
for his distinguished services - which is a way countries have. Other 
great statesmen before and since have had the same experience. A 
campaign of slander was conducted against him in Paris and when he 
arrived back in the Isle of France, fresh from his Indian victories, he 
found he had been replaced in his absence. He went home to France in 
1748 to clear his name but was sent to the Bastille where he died in 1753 
at the age of fifty-four. His name is still venerated in the island he ruled 
so well and which he loved. His statue, in full-bottomed wig and long 
coat, stands on the water-front at Port Louis looking out to sea towards 
France. 

The fact that the most famous of the Governors of the lie de France 
and the most renowned of the corsairs, Surcouf, who sailed the seas 
around the island under the French flag, were both natives of St. Malo, 
established a strong connection, a sort of kinship, between the little 
Brittany town, ‘the city of famous men’, and the island capital of Port 
Louis which lasted throughout the eighteenth century. 

The colony prospered under the French occupation in spite of the 
incessant squabbling of the men at the top and the dazzling rapidity 
with which new rulers were appointed one after the other. In 1797 there 
were about 4,500 whites and 50,000 blacks in the island, so that life for 
the Europeans must have been a leisurely and dignified affair. Indeed 
the graciousness of some of the older houses and public buildings still 
standing bears witness to this. 
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In the novel Paul et Virginie Bernardin de St. Pierre has given a 
picture of life in the Isle of France and of the natural beauties of the 
island in the time of Labourdonnais. It is a highly moral story, one of 
the first of those uplifting romances over which young ladies swooned 
in their boudoirs at the end of the eighteenth century. But, if the 
modem reader can withstand its somewhat sugary piety, it can be re¬ 
commended for its lovely prose. I read it as an exercise in French pro¬ 
nunciation. A French lady had assured me that the best way to practise 
her native tongue was to read it aloud to oneself. So I read Paul et 
Virginie aloud in my hotel bedroom, and was led by its fine cadences 
into declaiming it with action, until caught at it by the little black 
chambermaid who fled in hysterics. Perhaps it is the colourful beauty 
of Bernardin de St. Pierre’s language that has caused the persistence of 
the legend of the tragic love of Paul and Virginia, which seems to have 
soaked into the soil of the northern part of the island. The coast is 
haunted by their sorrowful ghosts and it is astonishing how many 
Mauritians believe their story to be gospel truth. It is the story of a boy 
and a girl who lived close to one another on the slopes of Montagne 
Longue, which is a spur looking over the northern coast of the island. 
Both their mothers had been wronged, as it was fashionable to say 
then, and had suffered what was spoken of, with exaggeration we might 
think nowadays, as worse than death. They had fled to the solitudes of 
the Isle of France to hide their shame and became devoted friends in 
their shared unhappiness. Paul and Virginia were the natural children 
of their misfortune and one is given to understand that the children’s 
devotion to their mothers, the faithfulness of their negro slaves who 
shared their exile, the paradisial nature of their surroundings, the kindly 
fruits of the earth, and the blue dome of heaven combined to turn their 
unhappiness into joy. All the exiles were sustained by a deep piety and 
religious faith in an Almighty who, during the course of die story, 
behaved towards them with an Old Testament ruthlessness and spite. 
Paul and Virginia grew up together and, when they readied an appro¬ 
priate age, they fell deeply in love with an elevated passion which any 
young lady of those days could read about without a blush. But 
Virginia had a rich aunt in Paris who, from ulterior motives, wrote 
promising to provide an education for her niece and to introduce her 
into Parisian society. So, reluctantly and with many tears, in obedience 
to a personal order from Labourdonnais who rode up to Montagne 
Longue to deliver it himself, she departed for Paris. Paul was over¬ 
whelmed by grief in her absence and was inconsolable. He spent his 
days in melancholyreverie, brooding over the familiar scenes of his love- 
making. But at last a letter from Virginia announced her forthcoming 
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return and Paul, transported with joy, passed long hours every day 
looking out to sea for the first sign of the ship that was bringing 
his love back to him. When the ship, the St. Geran, with Virginia on 
board, was approaching the Isle of France, however, she was caught in 
a terrible cyclone and ran on the reefs at Cap Malheureux, which bears 
that name in memory of that tragic event. Monstrous seas poured over 
the ship, and the crew, to save themselves, leapt over the side into the 
water. The Captain, however, refused to desert the ship, as did Virginia 
also. The crew, calling from the foaming waters, besought the Captain 
to remove his clothes, his long embroidered coat, his lace ruffles, and 
his three-cornered hat, and swim for the shore, which was only a few 
yards distant and was now lined by a crowd of horrified spectators. 
But he refused since it was beneath a Captain’s dignity to remove his 
garments before his crew and he went down with his ship. At the same 
time a big negro, having struggled out from the shore quite naked, 
‘un homme viril et tout mi’, approached Virginia where she stood on 
the poop and begged her to throw off some of her voluminous petti¬ 
coats, her tight bodice, lace frills, and full skirt, and entrust herself to 
his strong but ebony arms. She, however, preferring death to such an 
outrage on her modesty, clasped her hands, cast up her eyes to heaven, 
and commended herself to the Almighty. A great wave swept over the 
ship and she was seen no more. Paul, who had beheld this tragedy from 
the shore, turned and fled into the forest and later died of grief. When 
the fury of the storm had abated Virginia’s body was recovered and 
the two lovers were buried side by side. Their grave is said to be at 
Baie du Tombeau on the north-west coast and a plaque commemorates 
them in the pleasant public gardens at Pamplemousses. Their story has 
become a legend associated with Mauritius and has taken on the quality 
of fact - but it is actually fiction founded on fact. There was in truth a 
ship, the St. Geran, which ran ashore in Labourdonnais’s time at the 
point later called Cap Malheureux, and her remains are said to be still 
there. On board her was a lovely and well-born French girl who 
perished rather than remove her outer garments in the presence of a 
negro slave. After six months’ residence in Mauritius one can even 
imagine that a similar incident might well happen to-day, except that 
the negro would be no longer a slave. 

In 1767, the Compagnie des Indes having gone into liquidation, the 
French Government took over all the company’s possessions in the 
Isle of France. The administration of the island was divided between 
two heads, the Governor, who was responsible for military and defence 
matters, and an Intendant, who was responsible for civil affairs and 
matters of finance. Needless to say this was a most inconvenient 
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arrangement and there were frequent disputes between the Governor 
and the Intendant, who was, in fact, little better than a sort of spy on 
the Governor. The first of the Intendants and the most famous was M. 
Pierre Poivre. He was a horticulturist of some distinction and intro¬ 
duced into the island many spices - cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, pepper, 
and many others - which he had collected during his travels in Cochin- 
China and Ceylon. They flourished well and from Mauritius the clove 
was introduced to Zanzibar, which has enjoyed a monopoly of the 
world supply ever since. Poivre founded the famous and beautiful 
botanical gardens at Pamplemousses. To-day Pamplemousses is a 
small hamlet of Indian and Chinese stores, shacks knocked together 
out of petrol tins or crazily built of wood as are so many of the humbler 
dwellings of Mauritius. They huddle together under vast banyan trees, 
which dangle their wooden tassels over the leaky roofs. A big Roman 
Catholic church towers over them. I have not been able to discover 
why this poverty-stricken hamlet and the district around it have been 
given this name, which belongs by right to a large fruit like a grape¬ 
fruit with pink flesh, coarse, sweet, and fibrous. Whether the place was 
named after the fruit because it was first grown there, or the fruit after 
the place, I do not know. However that may be the gardens of M. 
Poivre are still there, a tranquil memorial to him to this day, with 
avenues of tall palms, ornamental waters, and shady groves, which not 
even a succession of devastating cyclones has managed to lay waste. 
In a long placid lake, flanked by royal palms, august and straight as the 
pillars of an Egyptian temple, the Victoria Regia lily reposes its huge 
circular plates with upturned edges and wax-like flowers, and from 
time to time people come from all over the island to see the flowering 
of the Talipot palm whose great spray of bloom appears once in eighty 
years for a day only and then dies. 

The French Revolution reached this far-away outpost of empire on 
31 January 1790 when a ship brought news of the King’s death and 
of the taking of the Bastille. Following the example of the motherland 
the inhabitants of Port Louis immediately hoisted the Tricolour. Red, 
white, and blue cockades were sold in the streets and the name of the 
capital was changed from Port Louis, with singularly little imagina¬ 
tion, to Port North West, while Port Bourbon was named Port South 
East. When Napoleon became Emperor of the French Port North 
West became Port Napoldon. Many of the street names were changed 
and the revolutionary calendar was adopted. The Governor, General 
Malartic, was deprived of much of his power and the government was 
taken over by a Colonial Assembly similar to the National Assembly of 
France. One gathers that most of the scum of the place rose to the top 
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at this time and thoroughly enjoyed themselves until 1803 when 
Napoleon sent out as Governor a distinguished soldier, General 
Decaen. When the revolution was proclaimed there was a good deal of 
rioting and a gallows was set up in the main square of the town. Comte 
Macnamara, the naval commander-in-chief, narrowly escaped execution 
upon it and was later murdered in the street, hut he was the only repre¬ 
sentative of the old regime to perish in tire revolution in the Isle of 
France. It was, in fact, a milder and altogether less violent affair than 
the upheaval at home and the Church, which was proscribed in France, 
was not interfered with at all. Further the grand idea of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity underwent certain modifications to fit them to 
local circumstances and local political climate. They were labelled 
‘Europeans only’, and were not held to apply in any way to the negro 
slaves. The Colonial Assembly flatly refused to free their slaves at the 
bidding of the home government and sent packing a delegation who 
arrived with a force of soldiers to compel them to do so. 

3 

* 

During the French occupation England and France were frequently 
at war. There was the War of the Austrian Succession from 1741 to 
1748 during Labourdonnais's time. There was the Seven Years War 
from 1756 to 1763, the American War of Independence from 1775 to 
1782, and from 1793 onwards the Napoleonic wars. During the course 
of these wars the island was subjected to blockade by the British Navy 
and became a steadily increasing thorn in the side of the British as a 
base for privateers, die ‘corsairs’ as they were called, who preyed with 
deadly effect on the ships of the British East India Company running 
to India and the Indies. The corsairs were in quite a different class from 
the pirates who had infested these waters earlier in the French occupa¬ 
tion and who had been firmly suppressed by British and French war¬ 
ships before die thirties of the century. The pirates were simply 
criminals, robbers of the high seas. Their ships were stolen property 
and their crews gaol-birds, cut-throats, and deserters from the navy. 
They lived by pillage and murder, and flew the ‘skull and crossbones’. 
They were hunted ruthlessly over all these seas and frequently hid 
their loot in caches round the islands, especially in Mauritius and the 
Seychelles. Ships calling at remote islands in this part of the world 
during the early eighteenth century would often find these gangs living 
like lords among their loot, the most desperate character in the gang 
ruling like a king. But often they had to make a bolt for it and some¬ 
times must have failed to return to their hiding places, and for this 
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reason one of the favourite but time-wasting and expensive amusements 
of the inhabitants of Mauritius and the Seychelles to-day is that of 
digging for buried treasure. There are always, of course, authentic and 
infallible charts and diagrams, covered with mysterious and inscrutable 
signs, symbols, arrows. Strange, baffling markings can be seen on some 
of the rocks in both the Seychelles and Mauritius. There is an inlet on 
the east coast of Mauritius called Poudre d’Or - charming name - 
where I was shown markings that are supposed to point the way to a 
cache of some sort, but no one can decipher them. Nothing has ever 
been found. In the Seychelles an old lady has spent most of her fortune 
digging for treasure on an island that she owns, hut always in vain. 
But these failures discourage no one. There is a fortune waiting some¬ 
where, if only ... if only. The hunt goes on. Even as I write an old 
coloured man comes every day to dig in the garden of a friend of mine 
here in the Seychelles because, so he says, the presence of buried trea¬ 
sure in the garden has been revealed to him in a dream. Ah well, it 
turns the soil and so long as the dream does not interfere with my 
friend’s vegetables, those inflated and phallic pumpkins that grow here, 
he has no particular objection. 

The corsairs, however, were very different. Their ships were ships 
of war, privately owned and fitted out but carrying a commission from 
the government called a Tetter of marque’, and they flew the national 
flag. Nearly all of them in this part of the ocean and at this time were 
French, carrying a Tettre de marque' from the French Government 
and flying the French flag. This use of privateers was a recognized 
practice in war until it was abolished by the Declaration of Paris in 
1856. The corsairs had fast ships and during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century no English merchantman was safe from them in 
the Indian Ocean. They were seldom strong enough to attack a well- 
found Indiaman, but it is certain that England’s command of the sea 
was very far from complete in this part of it at least. Based mainly on 
the Isle of France and the Seychelles the corsairs, with locally recruited 
crews, ran the British blockade with daring and success. In the year 
1808 alone they captured twenty-two British merchantmen. They sold 
their prizes to American shipowners who also frequented the Indian 
Ocean. These sailed under a neutral flag and were thus free from attack 
and, in return for the profits they made out of the captured ships, they 
helped the corsairs by keeping them informed of the movements and 
cargoes of English ships. It all sounds curiously familiar to us nowa¬ 
days. Perhaps the most famous of the corsairs was Robert Surcouf who* 
bom at St. Malo in 1773, came to the lie de France at the age of sixteen. 
After getting into trouble for illicit slave running on the African coast* 
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he obtained letters of marque and became the terror of English mer¬ 
chantmen in the Indian Ocean and a formidable opponent for the 
Royal Navy. His daring and skill became a legend not only in these 
seas but in his native land, and the Government of India offered a 
lakh of rupees for his capture. Another famous corsair was Captain 
Hodoul who has left his name more than once on the charts of the 
islands. 

Chivalrous behaviour and courteous usages had not yet in those 
days passed from die conduct of war as they have to-day. Europe was 
still civilized and the seeds of our modern mechanized barbarity had 
not even been sown with the beginnings of the industrial revolution. 
War was not yet total. There was no radio or cinema or popular press 
or other mass media with which to lash millions of peaceable citizens 
into a fury of hatred against other millions whom they had never seen 
and whose language they could not understand. Gigantic and complex 
issues were not dien over-simplified by slogans or invested with 
human personalities to the degree that they are in our modern wars of 
extinction. War in those days affected the lives of private citizens but 
little, so that Jane Austen, in her country parsonage, could write her 
sedative novels without even mentioning the war in which her country 
was engaged. Young English gentlemen still completed their education 
by doing the Grand Tour and English and French friends continued to 
correspond, while French was the language of all educated people in 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and in many other countries, even though 
they were at war with France. Science and the arts transcended all 
frontiers. In the far away Isle of France the war was conducted by the 
rival armies and navies, though not always by the civilians, widi pro¬ 
fessional courtesy and with due regard to the amenities of civilized life. 
It is recorded that when Commodore Losack, in command of the 
English squadron blockading Port Louis in 1798, wished to send back 
some French prisoners he was fired upon in error by the coastal 
batteries as his ship, under a flag of truce, was approaching the port. 
He sent an envoy ashore with a letter of protest to the Governor, 
General Malartic, f a fine old soldier with a very intelligent counten¬ 
ance’. The Governor was at dinner with his officers when the envoy 
arrived and he made ‘a very fine and officer-like reply’, begging the 
envoy to walk about the town and purchase anything he or his friends 
on board might need. Later the Commodore himself came ashore 
under a flag of truce and was treated with great hospitality, invited to 
■stay to dinner, and to attend the opera. Next day the envoy, who later 
became Admiral Sir William Hotham, dined with the Governor and 
some gentle men of the island. ‘Suddenly M. de Villon, the Adjutant 
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General, said it would be agreeable to the Governor if I should forth¬ 
with return to the ship. I had no sooner got to the ship and was out of 
gunshot and hauled down the flag of truce than the batteries opened 
fire, and I observed that the squadron was chasing a large French ship, 
eventually captured. The next day, before dinner, the Governor ex¬ 
plained that he had received private intelligence from Flic-en-Flac, one 
of the heights, of a large French ship and he should never have for¬ 
given himself if, under the mask of hospitality, he had prevented a 
young officer like me from doing his duty to his King and country.’ 

In those days senior naval officers often had their wives with them 
aboard ship. It is recorded that when Governor Malartic heard that 
Commodore Losack’s wife had just given birth to a child he sent fresh 
vegetables out to the English ship and later attended the theatre with 
the lady as his guest. In 1800 Malartic died and during the funeral the 
English fleet granted a cessation of hostilities. The ships ranged close 
to the harbour mouth in line during the ceremony, lowered the top¬ 
gallants, and hoisted the flag of truce at half-mast. The will of the late 
Governor was committed to the charge of the English commander for 
transmission to France. And later, when the wife of the new Governor, 
General Magallon, gave birth to a boy, the English commander, now 
Hotham himself, sent as a present under a flag of truce a beautiful copy 
of the Fables of La Fontaine. 

In 1806 Napoleon despatched to the Isle of France four new heavily 
armed frigates, which successfully ran the gauntlet of the British 
Atlantic squadron and came safe round the Cape to their destination. 
Between May 1809 and December 1810 they captured or destroyed 
seven British frigates and took as prizes ten large Indiamen. It was this 
which decided die British Admiralty that this French outpost in the 
Indian Ocean must be reduced. We should call it ‘liquidated’ nowa¬ 
days. Reunion was taken in September 1809 and an expedition was 
assembled in the island of Rodriguez to attack the Isle of France. 
Meanwhile, in order to intensify the blockade, a British force, consist¬ 
ing of the frigates Sirius 36, Nereide 3 6 , and Iphigenia 36, landed a 
detachment of soldiers on a small green island, the tie de la Passe, at 
the entrance to Port South East or Grand Port, as it is now called. 
This island rides like a ship on the edge of the wide coral lagoon, here 
over a mile wide from the reef to the shore, and commands the deep 
channel into the open anchorage. A few days later, however, a French 
force under Commodore Dupeni slipped past the British detachment 
on the island and came safe into Grand Port. The French force con¬ 
sisted of two frigates, Bellone 40 and Minerve 52, a sloop, Victor 18, and 
two captured Indiamen. The British Sirius, Nereide > and Iphigenia , 
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reinforced by the Magicieruie — all of 3 6 guns - then went in to attack 
the French force lying in the lagoon. There followed the famous and 
violent Battle of Grand Port in which the French, with their two 
frigates, a sloop, and two Indiamen, defeated the superior British force 
of four frigates. The British were somewhat at a disadvantage in that 
they did not know the channels inside the reef as well as the French 
and at one stage their ships became locked together to drift, burning 
furiously, on to a lee shore. Sirius and Magicienne were blown up and 
sunk and Nereide was captured. Iphigenia was warped out to the lie de 
la Passe and there taken next day by a French squadron of three frigates 
returning from a cruise. The lie de la Passe fell again into French hands. 
Captain Willoughby of the Nereide and Commodore Duperre of the 
Bellone were severely wounded and laid side by side in a house on the 
outskirts of the town of Mahebourg, the old south-eastern capital. This 
old house still stands to-day. It has been rescued by the Government 
after years of neglect and turned into an historical museum which houses 
relics of that famous battle. It was an engagement that did honour to 
both sides who fought with great bravery, each treating the other’s 
wounded with compassion and their dead with respect. The brave 
sailors who fought it, far from their native lands, are commemorated 
by a memorial on the shore. It stands to-day neglected and forlorn 
among the debris of a later less chivalrous war. And the lie de la Passe, 
their more lasting memorial, still rides like a ship between the green of 
the coral lagoon and the deep ultramarine of the Indian Ocean. 

In spite of this local victory, however, the French had by tin's time 
been driven off the high seas in the western Indian Ocean. Even the 
local predominance won by them at Grand Port was soon redressed 
by the despatch of five British frigates and a brig from Reunion. The 
Isle of France was now completely cut off and no succour could reach 
it from home. On 29 November i8ioan English fleet of about seventy 
ships, bringing General Abercrombie and his expedition from Rodri¬ 
guez, anchored to the west of Cap Malheureux, the northernmost point 
of the island. This part of the coast is in the lee of the island and thus 
calm weather for landing was assured. Furthermore the French had neg¬ 
lected to fortify it thinking that an attack would be impossible from 
this quarter because of the dangerous reefs and the mountainous nature 
of the country. Again, it all sounds curiously familiar to us nowadays. 
General Abercrombie was able to land his force of about 16,000 red¬ 
coats and sepoys without opposition. The force formed up imme¬ 
diately after landing and, at two o’clock in the afternoon, started off 
towards Port Napoleon, as the capital was then called, marching eight 
miles before halting for the night. A small force of the local militia was 
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soon overcome on the way at the point of the bayonet. The troops, 
who had been cooped up in their heavy uniforms for a long time in 
their crowded ships, suffered terribly from the heat and also from thirst. 
They halted by a small well, which was the only water supply they 
found after they landed, but the crowd was so great that many could 
not get near it. The rope attached to the bucket broke so that those who 
were lucky or strong enough to get near the well could only obtain 
small draughts at a time by lowering their canteens into the water. One 
can hardly imagine modern Tommies being baffled by such a problem, 
but some of the officers and men actually died on that march from sun¬ 
stroke and thirst. 

The French Governor, General Matthieu Decaen, having blocked 
the entrance to Port Napoleon and mounted guns overlooking the 
harbour, ordered General Vandermaessen, in command of the French 
troops, to take up a position on the coastal plain two miles from the 
town along a river, the Riviere Sdche, with his left on the sea and his 
right on the mountains. The French force consisted of about 1,400 
French soldiers and sailors and two or three thousand of the local 
militia, who were almost useless, so that they were very unequally 
matched with the enemy. The British, having reduced the coastal 
batteries on their right flank, attacked across the river on 1 December. 
The attack was held up at first by the fierce fire of grape and round shot 
which the French directed upon it, but the infantry charged with the 
bayonet and won the day with the loss of two officers and about 150 
men. The British then advanced upon the town under heavy fire from 
the forts, which for a while held up the advance and caused heavy 
casualties. Meanwhile the fleet anchored in the Baie du Tombeau, just 
north of the town, and prepared to land an outflanking force in the 
French rear. General Decaen then saw that his position was hopeless 
and sent a flag of truce to General Abercrombie with an offer to capitu¬ 
late. On 3 December 1810 the terras of the capitulation were agreed 
upon and the lie de France, last stronghold of French power in the 
Indian Ocean, * Stella clavisque maris India’, became a British posses¬ 
sion. It was renamed Mauritius or lie Maurice, as the French inhabi¬ 
tants of to-day call it. Port Napoleon became Port Louis again, and 
Port South East became Mah£bourg and its harbour Grand Port. The 
French had acquitted themselves in this struggle less well on land than 
at sea, but they had been hopelessly outnumbered and most of their 
force consisted of an unreliable, indisciplined, and badly officered local 
militia. 

War can never be anything but hideous but this particular little 
fragment of a larger struggle, far away in the Indian Ocean, was 
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redeemed by the honourable peace which concluded it. Under the terms 
of the capitulation the French colonists kept all their laws and customs. 
The civil Code Napoleon still remains in force, though some portions 
of it have been replaced and modified along English lines. The Roman 
Catholic Church was established by the Government and remains so 
to this day. All French prisoners of war were returned to France at the 
expense of His Britannic Majesty and all sick and wounded in the 
hospitals were treated equally with British subjects. The island of 
Reunion, captured a little over a year previously, was handed back to 
the French. 

Admiral Smyth, however, writing of the terms of this capitulation, 
said that ‘treating the French soldiers so honourably left the inhabitants 
unafraid, even contemptuous, of the British’, which seems, indeed, 
once again to have a familiar ring in these days. And Captain Beaver, 
who was in charge of the disembarkation at Cap Malheureux, wrote 
wrathfully: ‘I wish I had been of greater importance at this moment; 
the terms were demanded rather than supplicated, and were far too 
advantageous for such an undeserving and inferior garrison. These 
were the fellows who not only treated their prisoners with unusual 
severity but added the disgusting insult of confining males and females 
in a common room. A boat of mine having been captured on J 
November, all die crew were exceedingly ill treated, one of them being 
besides thumb-screwed, and die coxswain horsewhipped, of which I 
officially informed the Admiral.’ 

Sir Robert Farquhar, the first British Governor, was a man of tact 
and charm. He embarked on a policy of conciliation towards the French 
colonists, giving grand balls and entertainments. Perhaps more im¬ 
portant, he did not interfere overmuch in the running of departments. 
In 1814 there was a movement to restore Mauritius to the French in 
exchange for their possessions in India, but the French Government 
refused to agree to this and the island remained British. To-day, per¬ 
haps as a result of the mild terms of this capitulation, 150 years ago, 
the French in Mauritius, touchy, prickly, sensitive, are mostly loyal to 
the British Crown. It cannot be said that those who are not have no 
reason for their attitude or that British rule has always been sym¬ 
pathetic or considerate. But the little island, one of our oldest and most 
historic colonies, need not be ashamed of its record in two of England’s 
most recent and most desperate encounters. 

Three events have taken place during the century and a half of 
British rule which have done more to change the face of the island than 
any that occurred during the French occupation. The first was the 
liberation of the negro slaves in 1834. The slaves had been imported, 
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mainly from Madagascar and West Africa, during the French century, 
as labourers on the estates. They planted sugar and some tobacco, 
maize, rice, and vegetables. At the end of the French occupation there 
were about 80,000 of them and about another 16,000 were imported 
during the first ten years of the British occupation. There had been, of 
course, instances of ill treatment by harsh masters, but on the whole 
the slaves were contented enough, each with his humble 'case’ of palm 
thatch and his vegetable plot. The abolition of slavery was bitterly 
resented and fiercely opposed by the French colonists. Had they not 
already, during the years of the Revolution, refused to liberate their 
slaves at the orders of the National Assembly? The mere rumour that 
emancipation was contemplated by the British Government was the 
signal for a violent agitation against the measure which brought the 
colony to the verge of civil war. A local volunteer corps was formed 
and preparations were made to resist by force of arms. The British 
Government, however, was firm, disarmed the volunteers and brought 
the ringleaders of the agitation to trial for high treason. They were 
acquitted, but the liberation of the slaves went through as it did every¬ 
where else throughout the British dominions. To-day the descendants 
of these liberated slaves, ill defined from the rest of the coloured popu¬ 
lation and somewhat illogically called * creoles’, are the negro or nearly 
negro section who do most of the skilled and semi-skilled work of die 
colony. They are the craftsmen, the carpenters, the mechanics, the 
builders, the joiners, the masons. They are cheerful, lazy, feckless, good 
natured, and very poor. They live more or less from hand to mouth, 
more slaves to themselves than their forefathers were to their masters. 

The second event, which changed the whole aspect of the island 
both social and political, and of which the far-reaching effects are still 
increasingly felt and will continue to be felt in the future, was the im¬ 
portation of thousands of Indian and Chinese labourers to work in the 
sugar fields and to replace, to some extent, the negro slaves who had 
been set free. The Indians came mainly from Madras and the Chinese 
mainly from Hong Kong. The stream began in the 1830s and rose to 
a flood in the forties and fifties. They came without their women at first 
and intermarried with the negroes, which may account, in part at least, 
for the astonishing mixture of racial types and colours which can be 
seen in five minutes’ walk through the streets of Port Louis. The stream 
has shrunk to a mere trickle nowadays but the fatal propensity of these 
people for increasing and multiplying is making a rapidly swelling 
Asiatic flood whose tide is rising and threatens to drown the island. 

The third event which had a far-reaching effect upon Mauritius, as 
it did upon St. Helena, was the opening of the Suez canal. It meant the 
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disappearance of the important victualling and transit trade with ships 
going round the Cape of Good Hope. Mauritius ceased to be the key 
of the Indian Ocean and to a large extent her prosperity declined. 

The Indians and Chinese brought with them dirt, poverty, and 
disease. By the sweat of their brows they also brought riches to a few. 
The history of the island during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
reads like a catalogue of dire natural calamities, pestilences, fires, hurri¬ 
canes. They were all, and still are, the inevitable result of overcrowd¬ 
ing, bad housing, and bad sanitation following upon tliis enormous 
increase in the population. In 1854 there was a terrible outbreak of 
cholera in Port Louis. In 1892 the town was laid waste by a violent 
cyclone and in 1893 by fire. Malaria made its appearance in all the 
coastal districts and in 1837 alone there were 30,000 deaths. The 
Europeans, finding Port Louis and its surroundings now too un¬ 
healthy, deserted the ancient capital for a new residential area, Cure- 
pipe, in the central highlands, where they now live in almost perpetual 
gloom and drizzle but free from fever. In those days malaria was 
thought to be due to a miasma arising from rotting vegetation in the 
creeks and gullies around the coast, for the Anopheles and its horrible 
habits had not yet been discovered. In fact the malarial parasite was 
probably introduced by the Indians, the Anopheles being there ready to 
receive it but, until its arrival, quite harmless. The coastal districts are 
still malarial, and the lethargic, dead-beat demeanour of many of the 
inhabitants bears witness to the deadly and insidious nature of ‘la 
fifrvre’, which has been sapping their vitality for years. However, the 
Government takes energetic measures to combat the pest. At this 
moment a strong anti-malarial team from England is at work in the 
island. Large stretches of the coastal countryside have been sprayed 
with D.D.T. and all immigrants from India and China are rigorously 
inspected and quarantined. That in these days there should be any 
immigrants either to inspect or quarantine seems itself a paradox. 
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Mauritius: Prospect 

i 

The fitting out of our drifter took longer than was expected and, as a 
result of the delay, I waited in Mauritius for six months. I stayed in one 
of the only two hotels in the island. There were others, of course, but 
they were either dirty and bug-ridden or else quite frankly and un¬ 
ashamedly brothels for the edification of visiting sailors. I am not 
particularly fussy about brothels but did not feel that I wanted to live 
in one. I have my off moments like anybody else. The pension in which 
I stayed, therefore, was extremely respectable and was situated in the 
area favoured by the British families. It had once been a seminary for 
young ladies and was a large, rather ornate, wooden building which, 
like most houses in Mauritius, had been badly knocked about at various 
times by cyclones. Mauritius is like a place permanently recovering 
from a bad air raid the year before last, so that many of the houses, 
especially since the dreadful cyclone of 1945, are in a rather poor state 
of repair. On this one a good deal of patching and improvisation had 
been going on at the back with the usual petrol tins and sheets of corru¬ 
gated iron so that it had a somewhat tumble-down appearance from 
behind, but in front and from a reasonable distance it still looked as 
though it might indeed once have been a seminary for young ladies. I 
have often wondered how the East managed to conduct its affairs before 
engines were invented, which are driven by the petrol for which were 
devised those convenient but maddeningly ubiquitous tins. They build 
walls and roofs j they are cut and bent to make household utensils of 
every sort. They are met with carved, rounded, and shaped. They make 
ovens, watering cans, dustbins, garden implements. They may even 
make coffins and, for all I know, one may go to one’s grave in Mauri¬ 
tius stamped ‘Not to be taken internally'. 

Our pension retained a vaguely French atmosphere which, perhaps, 
struck me the more forcibly because it was the first Mauritian interior 
that I had seen. It had those tall doors, half door and half window, 
veiled by muslin curtains, with those impossible ornate handles, work¬ 
ing on rods, that you find in French houses. They opened out of all 
the rooms in all directions and led into all the other rooms. There were 
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a great many little tables with large polished shells perched on them. 
These are a favourite form of decoration in Mauritius and the islands, 
but to a newcomer they seem specially designed as traps for English 
visitors, who kick them over without fail. Later one learns how to steer 
between them with unerring ease. In the dining-room we fed at little 
tables, each with its bottle of Worcester sauce, and the cuisine was 
a V Anglca.se. There was a large decorated sideboard of terrifying design. 
The proprietress was a stout, jolly Mauritian lady, who contributed 
her quota of Gallic atmosphere with her deep booming voice, which 
could be heard from the back premises every morning, apparently 
calling down fire and brimstone from Heaven, but in fact ordering the 
lunch. And by the glimpses that one caught of her before noon in 
flowered dressing-gown and slippers. 

I cannot say that during my six months’ residence I found this little 
island a very happy place. Its troubles'are easy to diagnose but 
difficult to remedy. The central fact is simple enough, so brutally simple 
that, needless to say, none of the island’s politicians, who shout so 
loudly, can bring himself to face it. It is so much easier and more profit¬ 
able to blame the British Government. The fact is that there are far too 
many Mauritians. 

A fatal and incurable philoprogenitiveness is characteristic of the 
Mauritian population. In England, if one asks casually how many 
children a man has, one prepares oneself for the joyful news that he has 
three or four, and composes one’s features accordingly. But in Mauri¬ 
tius one eventually gets used to the reply that he has eight or ten. I 
gave up asking after a while and took the answer as read. And the 
poorer and more illiterate the parents the greater the number of their 
children. A young coloured man once said to me sadly, gazing at his 
immense family who came tumbling out of his tiny little house, ‘I don’t 
know why we have so many children in Mauritius, Sir. I think it must 
be the water.’ And when I remarked to another, a uniformed attendant 
in a government office, that he must find it hard to support his family 
of twelve on R.S40 (£3) a month, he replied that indeed he did, but that 
his wife would keep bearing him children with the regularity of the 
seasons. 

‘Sir,’ he said with sorrowful fatalism. ‘It is the finger of God.’ 

So far as the French, and the coloured people other than Indians and 
Chinese, are concerned the Roman Catholic Church is largely respon¬ 
sible for this most disastrous and uneconomic productivity. She enjoins 
her people to be fruitful and replenish the earth. And replenish it they 
do. They practise neither contraception nor abstinence and, secure in 
the knowledge that they have done their Christian duty, her people 
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have faith that the Lord will provide. Unfortunately He frequently 
omits to do this, and a slightly querulous note can often be detected in 
the complaints of the faithful. Letters of application for posts of all sorts 
commonly begin or end, and sometimes both, with the statement: *1 
am the father of ten children,’ as though that in itself were an important 
qualification for any post. And they sincerely believe that it is. As for 
the Indians and the Chinese their immense capacity for reproduction is 
notorious, and is maldng a problem in all the lands they inhabit. In 
their own countries biological controls still operate to a certain extent. 
There are salutary wars, famines, pestilences, floods, and other up¬ 
heavals, which the rest of the world regards with appropriate horror. 
But the absence of these controls is even more appalling and must in 
the end lead to catastrophe. In this little island they do not exist at 
present, but the crisis is only postponed. In fact well-meaning ladies 
make matters worse by doing infant welfare work among the poor, 
helping to bring into the world little brown babies with no particular 
future and no particular hope. 

Thus, in an island the size of the county of Surrey, there are now, as 
a result of all this furious reproductive activity, which has been going 
on for over a century, nearly half a million people. An impression of 
swarming, pullulating human life strikes you when you step ashore 
into the hot, dusty, odorous streets of Port Louis. It strengthens as you 
drive up the roads leading out of the town into the high interior past 
the humble hovels of die poor, so often cheek by jowl with the fine 
houses and spacious lawns of the rich. Of this half-million there are 
about 10,000 Europeans of French descent who consider that, by droit 
du seigneur, the island belongs to them. But there are nearly a quarter 
of a million Indians - they call themselves Indo-Mauritians, de¬ 
scendants of the Malabar labourers imported during the last century, 
who consider that, if the island does not belong to them now, it very 
soon will. Few of these, however, think about such matters at all unless 
their attention is drawn to them by political agitators who make a 
career of such things, for the majority is far too illiterate. They can 
neither read nor write, and making a living leaves little time for other 
thoughts. There are also about 8,000 Chinese, who are mostly small 
shopkeepers and whose lives are spent in the laborious, ant-like busi¬ 
ness of making money. They appear to have no other interest and 
politics do not concern them. They live in a self-contained community, 
caring little one way or the other so long as money flows into then- 
pockets. And without a doubt it flows. The remainder of the popula¬ 
tion are the creoles, the descendants of the freed slaves, who make up 
the ardsan class. But this is a very ill-defined group and shades by 
c 
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imperceptible degrees into all the others. The word ‘creole’ is alike 
indefinite and inaccurate as a term to apply to it. It means literally ‘a 
native’, so that anyone, who is a native of Mauritius or of any of these 
islands, could be called a creole. Of recent years, however, the word 
has changed its significance and a white Mauritian would be insulted 
nowadays if the term were applied to him. It has come to be applied 
only to the coloured section of the population whose native language 
is a pleasant French patois. This is full of ‘zeds’ and curious bastard 
words which are what the African has made out of the original French, 
just as pidgin English is what the Chinaman has made out of our lan¬ 
guage. The people whom one must term the true creoles of Mauritius 
make up the negro section, black as your hat at one end of the scale, 
but shading through tints of brown, copper, old gold, and cream to 
nearly white. There are, in fact, very few among the white population 
who have not some coloured blood somewhere in their make-up. This 
is usually carefully concealed, like a skeleton in a cupboard, and most 
vigorously denied. It is astonishing how large a number of young 
ladies one meets among this ‘population frontaire’ who explain 
elaborately that their great-grandmother was Spanish. It is difficult for 
anyone fresh from England to understand this desperate and strained 
anxiety to be white at all costs. I was told that the first question a young 
mother asks is not, ‘Is it a boy or a girl?’ but, ‘What colour is it?’ 
Among the girls, perhaps, this anxiety has a relation to the marriage 
market, for to marry a European, especially an Englishman, or even to 
establish a liaison with one, is to arrive. They travel hopefully. 

The British section of the population is very small. They are the 
senior government servants, some business people, school-teachers, 
Anglican parsons, and the experts, who keep arriving in a thin stream. 
The islanders feel a slight irritation at this trickle of highly paid and 
knowledgeable visitors. ‘Un autre expert’, announces the local paper 
acidly as each one arrives. The British, as they do all over the world, 
carry their country about with them, surrounding themselves with a 
shell manufactured in Sevenoaks and Pinner. It is not a bad or un- 
decorative shell but only the English can fit into it. They live in a 
community as closed as the Chinese. 

2 

The green plains of sugar-cane are the only source of wealth that 
supports all the teeming life of this small island. It is virtually die 
colony’s only export. Efforts are being made to find some other in¬ 
dustry to supplement it, but so far without success. Meanwhile if for 
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any reason the sugar crop should fail, or if one of those falls in price 
should occur, inexplicable to all but yet more experts, Mauritius would 
starve. Luckily there is no sign that either of these two calamities will 
occur in the near future since the Mother Country has bought up all 
the sugar the colony can produce for some years ahead and at a reason¬ 
able price. The planters, of course, are not content and say that the 
price is not high enough. Nevertheless, the fact is that a sale at a reason¬ 
able price is assured and there need be no anxiety for the immediate 
future on that account. The sugar industry, however, employs only a 
small fraction of the population, at the outside, perhaps, r 5,000 people. 
Only this small fraction, therefore, is actually at work gaining the life 
blood of the community. Without its labour the life of the island 
would come to a standstill, a circumstance not unrecognized by that 
fraction. 

It follows, then, that an unusually high proportion of die population 
lives mainly by means which produce nothing for the colony and do 
not increase its wealth. They take in each other’s washing. When you 
have subtracted an appropriate figure for artisans and craftsmen there 
is left a comparatively large proportion of merchants and middlemen 
of one sort or another who, in fact, live by selling to their fellow 
islanders things they do not need at prices they cannot afford to pay. 
Those, of no matter what race or colour, who have been the most 
successful at this game now inhabit magnificent houses in one of the 
residential districts from which they drive down to Port Louis every 
day in bulbous motor-cars. An aura of respectability surrounds them. 
The less successful squat on their haunches in the gutters among the 
dust and flies with a tray of matches beside them or a glass box of fly¬ 
blown sweetmeats. Those who have had no success at all live like 
animals about die streets, selling for the sympathy of the passer-by and 
a cent or two their horrible deformities. It is all a question of degree. 
Somehow in Mauritius the contrast strikes you in the face between 
immense wealth, unredeemed by either taste or culture, which are the 
only excuses for being rich, and grinding poverty. You drive past the 
mean hovels, where die black babies crawl about unbreeched in the 
dirt, to a cocktail party in a fine white house among green lawns, full 
of white-coated Indian servants moving on silent bare feet. But you 
must not be shocked or astonished at this for it is the East where, by 
tradition, splendour and squalor have always dwelt together. The poor 
are too poor, the uneducated too illiterate, their lives too hard a struggle 
for them to worry much about the contrast between the various worlds 
which exist side by side on this small island. Yet western liberal ideas, 
inculcated of course by the tyrannical and oppressive British, are slowly 
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penetrating among the hovels. The bare-breeched babies, crawling 
happily in the dirt to-day, may lift their heads to-morrow and look 
upon the passing stream-lined motor-cars with other eyes. 

For many reasons it is oddly difficult to pass from one of these many 
worlds into another. Anyone who imagines, as many do at first, that 
in Mauritius he will be surrounded by the atmosphere of France, for 
instance, that civilized, suave, and slightly meretricious aroma that 
strikes us when we land at Calais, will be very much mistaken. I myself 
found that by predestination my place was in the British world, and 
there I had to stay. From what I saw of the other worlds I did not very 
much mind that. There is little mingling. At the Military Gymkhana 
Club, with its golf-course, tennis-courts, and other elaborate arrange¬ 
ments for hitting a ball that the English make wherever they go, one 
was at home in England. Even more so perhaps in the bar with its dice 
and photographs of winning teams and lists of the names of who won 
what and when. I changed into my dinner jacket and went out to dine. 
I went to cocktail parties. I signed the Governor’s visitors’ book and 
received printed invitations. I spent week-ends on the coast in bunga¬ 
lows. I enjoyed it all, but it was a fragment of England, a leisurely, 
tropicalized, and sunny fragment. There was nothing French about it 
and, though I met some delightful French people, yet the world in 
which they lived escaped me. Perhaps there is nothing after all very 
surprising in that, for one can stay for months in France itself without 
ever meeting any French people apart from waiters, porters, or cham¬ 
bermaids. They are the most aloof and insular people in the world, and 
their cousins in Mauritius, for a number of reasons, tend to shut them¬ 
selves up in their houses and live behind closed doors. 

One of the reasons for this is to be found in a lack of warmth and 
cordiality between the French and the British. This is partly the fault 
of the French and partly that of the British, who are almost as aloof as 
the French, wedded to their own institutions and ways of life. There is 
too a certain arrogance about them, an assumption - not by any means 
diminished by the social changes of recent years - that their language, 
manners, and customs alone are the right ones, and that anyone who 
does not conform to them is ever so slightly beyond the pale. 

The difference of language is an almost insurmountable barrier. 
Among Mauritians of French descent most of the men speak Eng¬ 
lish fluently, but with a few quaint and, to our ears, old-fashioned 
mannerisms. 

‘Get in, please,’ they say - meaning * Come in.’ 

‘Thank you,’ you reply. 

‘Mention not,’ they answer with a little bow. This curious but 
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pleasant little politeness, signifying ‘Don’t mention it,’ is a formula in 
Mauritius and the islands that I have never heard anywhere outside 
them. Sometimes it is contracted to the single word, ‘Mention*. 

But the womenfolk as a rule, not compelled like their husbands to 
speak English for business reasons, make no attempt to learn it. ‘I shall 
never use it,’ they say. But very often those of them who can speak 
English refuse to do so since, being French, they too consider that any¬ 
one who does not speak their language is also a little beyond the pale. 
There is the added difficulty that most English people regard the 
French language with horror. It is this failure or refusal to make any 
attempt to master the tongue of their nearest and greatest neighbour 
which has given them a quite undeserved reputation for being in¬ 
capable of learning foreign languages. They can, as a matter of fact, 
learn most languages just as well as any other people, and can master 
the African and Oriental tongues with ease. French, however, seems to 
defeat them. Yet they make a victory out of their defeat, as their habit 
often is, and take a curious pride in it. They pretend that to learn French 
is really beneath them, which must be an irritating pose for the French. 
I once asked a young Englishwoman, who had been in the colony a few 
months, how her French was progressing. * Oh, not at all,’ she said with 
disdain. ‘I really couldn’t, you know’, as though it were an obscure 
African dialect she was being invited to acquire instead of the senior 
language of European culture. I said that not so long ago it was the 
language of all educated people everywhere, but she only thought I was 
trying to be rude. Perhaps she was right So in Mauritius, where die 
dominant language is French - though often rather bad French, spoken 
with a strange accent, elongating the vowels - few of the British speak 
a word of anything but English. ‘After all,’ they say, ‘it's a British 
colony,’ Which shows a lack of sympathy and touch, and is what I 
mean when I say that they have a certain arrogance. 

All this is a great pity. For, as a matter of fact, the French do not 
require that you should be fluent in their tongue, but only that you 
should try, and not behave as though it were a cannibal dialect. They 
freeze up before the stolid refusal of the British to communicate their 
ideas through any medium but a rather loud, colloquial English, which 
becomes louder and more colloquial the less it is understood. Observ¬ 
ing this I did my best and was amazed at the difference my poor efforts 
made. When I first arrived in the island my French was very hesitant 
and I still like to compose sentences before I say them. But my attempts 
met with gratified applause out of all proportion to their merit. 

‘Enchant^ d’avoir fait votre connaissance, Madame,’ I would begin. 
An easy one, that, but I was seldom allowed to go much further. 
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‘Mais vous parlez tr£s, tres bien Franjais/ everyone would exclaim, 
beaming delightedly. And then, after a few minutes’ struggle on my 
part, everyone who, on my arrival, had refused to admit any knowledge 
of English at all would begin to speak it fluently and continue to do so 
for die rest of the evening. It was the attempt that was required and 
acknowledged. Not unnaturally, perhaps, it is considered that at least 
an attempt is good manners in French company. 

But another effective barrier between the French and the British is 
the fundamental difference in their ways of life, in the very routine 
which maps out each day. ‘How can one get to know the French 
people,’ complained an English lady, ‘when they eat at such peculiar 
times?’ The British, of course, live as they have always been accus¬ 
tomed to. They breakfast at eight or thereabouts, lunch at one, have 
tea about half-past four, and dine about eight. In many English houses, 
even in this post-war era, they still climb into evening-dress for this 
meal, making a sort of sacrament of it, and it consists of a lot of small 
courses, starting with soup and ending with dessert, all handed round 
by servants in the manner long perforce abandoned at home. In the 
evenings and at week-ends they hit a ball over the golf-course or over 
the tennis nets or in the squash court at the Gymkhana Club. But the 
French have a totally different regime, the French manner of life 
adapted for the tropics. They rise at six or earlier. The shrill cries of 
many children, and the torrential conversation of their elders, are in 
full spate by the time the sun is well up. They have a light ‘petit 
dejeuner’, a cup of coffee and fruit, when they rise and arrive in their 
offices in Port Louis by nine. On the little railway that descends steeply 
from Curepipe, among the villas surrounded by bougainvillea and 
jacaranda and through the sugar fields, the first and second class on the 
early trains are occupied by stout gentlemen in drill suits and sun 
helmets - a sort of Mauritian uniform. If they have anything to carry, 
a parcel or a brief-case, a coloured servant precedes them to the train 
with it. One must not be seen carrying anything - it lowers dignity and 
is bad for prestige, though in whose eyes this lowering was supposed 
to take place I was never very sure, but suspected it was the dark and 
humorous eyes of the coloured folk. I myself was always carrying 
tilings, large and bulky parcels, or shoes for repair done up in news¬ 
paper, or bottles, and was always doing things for myself without 
waiting for a coloured boy to do them for me. This often caused ex¬ 
clamations of horrified surprise, but I was not conscious of any lower¬ 
ing of prestige. When the little train at last reaches the terminus at Port 
Louis a uniformed office servant, a ‘peon’ as he is called, is waiting to 
meet it. Rows of them can be seen on the platform waiting for their 
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masters before the train comes in. Each takes a stout gentleman’s brief¬ 
case, folded newspaper, or parcel and he, bidding a polite adieu to his 
companions, with whom he has conversed volubly all the way down, 
puts on his sun helmet and descends from the compartment. At a dig¬ 
nified pace he walks to the office, the peon with the brief-case at a 
respectful distance or on the other side of the road. Nowadays, how¬ 
ever, the internal combustion engine, which has wrought so many 
other changes, is putting an end to this agreeable and ceremonial 
manner of going to business. Instead one races down die hill in a 
motor-car of a size and speed corresponding to one’s position, blowing 
vigorously on the horn to scare away the little Indian boys, the stray¬ 
ing, moth-eaten, pariah dogs, and the poultry with their flotillas of 
babies that wander all over the road. 

At about eleven o’clock a hush descends on all die offices in the 
business quarter. It is the hour of ‘dejeuner*. Most of the less highly 
paid employees, and that means almost all of them, take with them to 
their work a small wicker ‘tante’ or basket from which, at this magic 
hour, they produce a plate, a spoon, and a bowl of curry and rice, 
highly seasoned with chillis. All food in Mauritius, apart from what the 
English eat which is almost tasteless, is very highly seasoned. In the 
utmost secrecy, so far as that is possible, with a furtive and conspira¬ 
torial air, like a dog with a bone, they retire into a comer, or behind a 
partition, and square their elbows to this pile of unappetizing appear¬ 
ance. Many offices, indeed, have a special closet set aside for this ritual 
and the employees retire to it one at a time. It is not, it would appear, 
good manners to be seen eating one’s ‘dejeuner’, and it is even worse 
manners to disturb anyone in the midst of this almost religious rite. If 
you speak to him he will fidget and show every sign of embarrassment. 
On one occasion, when on a fishing expedition, I produced sandwiches 
and bananas in the car and, as we went along, I began to munch them 
contentedly with much rustling of paper. ‘If you wait a little until we 
get to the village,’ said my companion in the tone that people use when 
trying to forestall an unfortunate breach of manners, ‘I can show you 
into a little room where you can do that.’ Among the coloured people 
this furtiveness and secrecy about eating becomes even more noticeable. 
They squat on their hams, crouching over their bowls of curry and 
rice with their backs to enquiring eyes. Behind the wooden building 
which housed the Fisheries Office in Port Louis, there was a ruined 
stone stairway, overgrown by a tangle of coarse creepers, leading to 
nothing but a stone platform in an angle between two walls. It had once 
been part of a warehouse long ago dismantled. Every morning at eleven 
o’clock the old coloured man who drove a motor-car for one of the 
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Fisheries officers climbed up to this platform and squatted on his 
hams under the tangled creepers with his face to the corner and his 
back to the inquisitive world while he ate his curry. This curious fur¬ 
tiveness is said to have its origin in the days when curry was eaten 
with the fingers, and eating was, on that account, an inelegant perform¬ 
ance unfit for the public gaze. Indians and Africans, who still eat with 
their fingers, do so furtively. 

Business closes down in Port Louis about half-past three. That is 
time enough in die summer when the streets vibrate with heat and the 
dust is choking. One is glad enough to join the procession of cars 
sweeping up die hill, or board one of the roaring ricocheting buses, 
packed to die doors and painted bright red and often named after 
visiting warships - Effingham, Frobisher, or Revenge. Or, handing one’s 
brief-case and the copy of the day’s Le Mauricien to the peon, make 
one’s way widi dignity to a first-class compartment on the 3.45, emerg¬ 
ing covered with smuts in an hour’s time into the cool deliciousness of 
the afternoon sun. There is another meal about five or six, and the rest 
of the day is free to be spent contemplating one’s graceful and growing 
family, or sitting on the verandah with the radio competing at full 
blast with dozens of others all down the shady road. The shutters are 
up and the house is wrapped in sleep by nine. Then it is the turn of the 
vast population of pariah dogs, whose horrible uproar desecrates the 
quiet of the night until the small hours of the morning. 

This habit of rising early, and retiring equally early, shifts the French 
day several hours ahead of the British, and led me into some confusion 
when I first arrived and had not yet learned to make the necessary 
adjustments in my time table. Within the first week of my arrival I met 
a courtly old Frenchman who, with characteristic charm of manner, 
begged me to visit him any evening when I was free. 

‘We are always at home,’ he said, ‘and shall be delighted to see you 
and have some conversation. There is much that I have to tell you about 
our Mauritius fishes.’ 

Accordingly, a few evenings later, having nothing to do after dinner, 
which for me was at eight o’clock, I strolled over to his pleasant, white, 
glass-fronted house in its garden full of zinnias and large cannas. The 
place was in darkness and apparently asleep, except for the furious 
clamour of a watchdog somewhere at the back. However, I saw a light 
glimmering behind the glass panes of the verandah and, in my ignor¬ 
ance, I knocked. There was no reply. After a long wait I knocked again 
with considerably less assurance. A shadow moved in the dark recesses 
of the house, and an old lady looked out from a French window leading 
on to the verandah. She peered at my dark figure outlined against the 
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moonlight in obvious apprehension and then retreated. A small boy 
then came forward, with the air of David facing Goliath, and asked, in 
a loud piping voice full of brave defiance, through the glass, flattening 
his nose against it: 

‘Que d&irez vous, M’sieu?’ 

By this time, of course, I wished that the verandah steps would open 
and swallow me up, but I thought I had better go on with it now, 
having come so far. I explained my purpose in halting French through 
the glass. Then, with much undoing of bolts, he opened the door just 
wide enough to let me in and, bolting it again firmly behind me, dis¬ 
appeared into the darkness of the house, leaving me standing in the 
dim, glass-enclosed verandah. Presently a light was turned on and the 
old gentleman himself appeared without his coat, tie, or braces, and 
without his false teeth. Obviously he had just got up out of his bed. 
In a small side room we made a little difficult conversation about Mauri¬ 
tius fishes for twenty minutes and then I took my extremely embar¬ 
rassed leave. The time was 9.15. And thereafter I paid all my courtesy 
calls in Mauritius well before the sun had set behind the Piton Riviere 
Noire. 

The younger generation of French Mauritians has taken to English 
games with aplomb, as the younger generation has all over the world. 
They also frequently cover themselves from head to foot in water, a 
disgusting English habit as Bernard Shaw remarked. But not so their 
elders. Very few of the older Mauritian houses are provided with a 
bathroom, and the sanitation is of the outside ‘thunder-box’ variety. 
And for the older generation the sport is ‘la chasse’. At the end of the 
nineteenth century a number of deer were imported from New Zealand. 
They did well and multiplied, and to-day they roam the wooded central 
highlands and the brush-covered plain on the west coast. Every year, 
from June to October, they are hunted by parties of elderly gentlemen 
with all the ‘panache’ of Tartarin of Tarascon. Early on any Saturday 
morning during the season fleets of motor-cars assemble at the rendez¬ 
vous. The pordy gendemen we have seen travelling down to Port 
Louis during the week descend from their cars armed with rifles, and 
climb, not without assistance, into wooden stands built in the trees 
along the rides, or take up positions at convenient distances from one 
another among the scrub. Their exquisite victims are driven towards 
them by beaters, and they let fly when they see the whites of their 
victims’ eyes. When the sun is well up they cease from the slaughter 
to consume an enormous lunch and champagne corks pop among the 
undergrowth. Sport may be resumed after lunch, but a quiet sleep of 
satisfaction and a game of poker often round off the day before they all 
*c 
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climb back into their motor-cars with that happy feeling of fulfilment 
that comes from having taken a beautiful life on a lovely day. I was 
several times asked to take part in a * chasse’ but always refused because 
I do not like shooting. Once, years ago, I went rabbit shooting in Scot¬ 
land and hit a rabbit which ran wounded into a spinney of bracken and 
silver birches. I heard it screaming in its leafy hide-out, a terrible tor¬ 
mented scream, a wild thing in the last extremity of anguish. When I 
approached I saw with sick horror that the little beast was sitting on its 
haunches under the bracken with its forepaws in front of its face. Blood 
was running down its forelegs, dripping from its elbows on to its white 
stomach and on to the grass. I will never shoot anything again. So I 
always refused invitations to ‘la chasse*. An old Frenchman told me 
that he too never took part in this national sport. 

‘I am not asked nowadays, M’sieu le Docteur,’ he said. ‘The last 
time that I go I see a beautiful deer coming towards me. It comes nearer 
and nearer. It is for me to fire. I raise my rifle. But no, I say. He is too 
beautiful. I cannot. And my finger will not press the trigger. I assure 
you, M’sieu, those others, they were very angry with me that day.’ So 
they would certainly be with me, I thought. 

These differences in a way of life may seem superficial. Yet they 
are really profound, for they are the outward and visible signs of 
deeper, inward, and spiritual differences. The French in Mauritius 
inherit the traditions of the masters in a slave society. According to the 
standards of British visitors from overseas, who bring with them on the 
whole the liberal ideas that in their homeland have produced a blood¬ 
less revolution in the last twenty years, the French are conservative, 
even reactionary, in outlook. They are, to our way of thinking, exag¬ 
geratedly conscious of the differences of colour and race that set them 
apart like an island within this island, surrounded by a brown and 
chocolate sea. They do not like the inevitable changes they see going 
forward on all sides, and they shy away like wild horses from the 
educational and social reforms which the British seek to introduce. 
Naturally, perhaps, many of them do not feel in the least like British 
subjects even though the Union Jack flies over Government House. 
They feel French. It is to France that they turn for guidance and in¬ 
spiration and upon which they look as their spiritual home. As British 
subjects they feel ‘ddpays£s’, as detribalized as the Indians whose 
hovels cover the countryside. 

In the residential district of Curepipe, so named, it is said, because 
the British troops halted there when on the march to dean their pipes, 
a French atmosphere still pervades among the Indian shanty shops. 
Here the inhabitants maintain a cultural life which, in view of the size 
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of the community, is a considerable one. Mauritius has its poets and its 
Sod 4 te des Fcrivains Mauriciens. Malcolm de Chazal and Robert- 
Edward Hart, who is half Irish and half French, have achieved recogni¬ 
tion in Europe. The local paper, Le Mauricien , has only four pages, but 
it devotes a higher percentage of its space to the humanities than can 
be found in the vast acreage of the principal Johannesburg papers, 
where books occupy a few short paragraphs and column after column 
is devoted to crime, gossip, and die making of money of one sort or 
another. 

There is a certain vitality about Curepipe in spite of its gloom and 
almost perpetual drizzle, but the capital, Port Louis, is a melancholy 
little ghost town. During the day its streets are thronged and lively 
enough with odorous activity but after six o'clock in the evening it is 
deserted by the Europeans. They have fled to the cooler heights and 
left it to the Asiatic hordes who are now its sole possessors. But behind 
the dusty, smelly, commercial streets, with their gleaming motor-cars 
and crippled beggars by day, and their ghostly silence after sunset, lie 
avenues of graceful balconied houses, relics of an elegant, lost, French 
colonial civilization. They are shabby and dilapidated now, inhabited 
by swarming families of Indians and Chinese. But to the shadow of 
this departed elegance and distinction the French to-day still desper¬ 
ately cling in a deepening twilight. For the Asiatic tide is rising and will 
soon engulf them, and all that those decorated balconies and that 
elaborate wrought iron once stood for. And that will be a tragedy for 
the island. 

It is perhaps because of this that the French are prickly as hedgehogs, 
always looking for and imagining slights and insults that do not exist. 
They seem to have sensitive antennae like an insect, for ever feeling 
about in the air for something to touch. And at a touch they rush head¬ 
long to the wildest and most improbable conclusions. It may be also 
that a sense of shame, a sense of inferiority which is something new in 
French history, remains from the tragic collapse of France in 1940. 
When that dreadful event occurred many of the Mauritians of French 
descent and French affiliations felt the ground cut from under their feet. 
There was often the sad spectacle of a family divided against itself, 
the older generation in sympathy with Vichy, while their children, 
many of whom were in the British forces, continued the war both in 
deed and in their hearts. 

Thus it not infrequently happens that an enjoyable and flavoursome 
sense of outraged dignity prevails among the French for quite a 
time, owing to some apparently quite trivial incident, easily enough 
explained away, and lasts until die next one crops up. 
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One terrible, but highly satisfactory, outrage took place at the races 
when I was in Mauritius. 

The Mauritius Turf Club is one of the oldest in the Bridsh domi¬ 
nions. It was founded during the French occupation at Port South East 
and you can still see the outlines of the original course there. But nowa¬ 
days the meetings are held once or twice a month during the winter 
season at Port Louis. The course is beautifully situated in a cup of 
mountains and the meetings are the pleasantest, in fact about the only, 
public functions in the island. Only in the enclosure at the racecourse 
can you see almost all the French population gathered together in one 
place at one time. It is a delightful way to spend a Saturday afternoon 
and, though I am not in the least interested in horses or in racing, I 
went to the races often. Somebody always knew a certain winner and I 
nearly always lost a few rupees through taking well-intentioned advice. 
But it was, as always, the crowd that I enjoyed seeing. All the pretty, 
soft-eyed girls are there, like bright flowers in their coloured dresses. 
The young men are smooth and svelte. There is a dark trimness and 
elegance about the young people that is very French, and it is indeed 
difficult to realize that this is a crowd in a British colony. In the centre 
of the course, under the open sky, is a vast crowd of Indians and 
coloured people thronging the Champ de Mars, many of the women in 
saris of brilliant hues. The dark-skinned multitude clamours round the 
hustings and crowds along the rails, shouting and chattering with a 
noise like many birds. On the hillsides the roundabouts revolve to the 
screams of their enchanted black occupants, who take no interest what¬ 
ever in the racing but only in the fun. Under die great banyan tree, 
which hangs its long tassels in the centre of the enclosure, the police 
band pumps away merrily the airs of Gilbert and Sullivan, ‘Ole Man 
River,’ and ‘Rose Marie’. At the end of the afternoon, when everyone, 
even the losers, has had a thoroughly enjoyable outing, the band brings 
the meeting to a close by playing the ‘Marseillaise* and then ‘God 
Save the King*. The Tricolour flies alongside the Union Jack overhead 
and we all stand to attention for both anthems. It is a pleasant and 
gracious moment, and we all go to find our motor-cars, foil of fraternal 
feelings. Liberty and equality also, in a restrained form, are in the air. 
But on one terrible and never-to-be-forgotten occasion the band 
omitted to play the ‘Marseillaise’. The explanation, I think, was simple 
enough. There was a new bandmaster, who either did not know about 
it or had forgotten it. But this was taken as a most deadly insult, a 
calculated and carefully designed slight on the part of the overbearing 
British, a first step in a deliberate attempt to undermine the remaining 
French influence in the colony, the thin edge of the wedge. Indignant 
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old gentlemen, including members of the Turf Club Committee, wrote 
to the local paper on the subject for days afterwards. They had ob¬ 
served, they said, with stupefied indignation this latest insult. The 
British tittered, but I was less surprised, remembering a similar uproar 
in Durban when someone forgot one day to hoist the Union Jack 
beside the South African flag on the town hall. On that occasion the 
indignation and stupefaction had been British. Eventually the Chief of 
Police gave an assurance that the ‘ Marseillaise’ would always be played 
in future. Yet after the next meeting the uproar arose again. There was 
further indignation and stupefaction because, while the band stood up 
to play ‘God Save the King', they blew the ‘Marseillaise’ sitting down. 
This was indeed turning the knife in the wound. I left the colony soon 
afterwards, but for all I know they may be quarrelling about it still. 

The oldest French families have been in the island for i jo years and 
longer. Some claim descent from the original settlers and some from 
aristocratic refugees from the Revolution. Exactly how many such 
families there are I do not know, but it is certain that they cannot all be 
of aristocratic descent. The French population shades into the coloured 
by imperceptible gradations and there is a large ‘population frontaire' 
of mixed blood between the two extremes. There are not many families 
who are entirely without some coloured blood. It is difficult to tell, 
even if one were sufficiently interested. To me it seemed to be a 
question that only assumed importance if one were contemplating 
matrimony, when it might be of some interest to know what were the 
chances of producing brown babies. But I was not contemplating any 
such step, and so the question of just who was white and who was 
coloured, and if so how much, did not seem so important to me as it 
apparently was to many. I only knew that they all had beautiful 
manners, including the young. These may have been inherited from 
aristocratic ancestors, or, more probably, they may have been taught 
in the Roman Catholic schools. They were all very friendly and would 
bow and smile with old-fashioned grace in the street. Seldom have I 
been addressed as ‘ Sir’ so often as I was by the handsome young people 
I met in Mauritius. It made me feel middle-aged and made me think a 
bit. There is, however, a number of curious traits among the French 
that remind one far more forcibly of the peasantry of France than 
of any other class. There is, for instance, their immense capacity for 
having enormous families in which they take such pride. One of the 
Governors of the colony endeared himself to the French for all time by 
referring in a speech to ‘our broad-hipped Mauritian mothers’. This 
was considered to be a most felicitous compliment. Then there is the 
love of living ‘en famille’ with grandparents, parents, aunts, and uncles 
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and all their numerous offspring crammed together under one roof. 
The solitude and privacy which are so dear to most English middle- 
class homes have no place in a French home in Mauritius. And there is 
the devout Roman Catholicism, which deepens and intensifies as you 
move into that indefinite zone, the frontier population, between the 
French and the coloured people. 

In this zone the characteristics of the French become accentuated. 
The white, glass-fronted houses, with their ornate pinnacled roofs, 
which seem so unsuitable in a country subjected to periodic appalling 
cyclones, become smaller and humbler along the road down from Cure- 
pipe to Port Louis. The gardens are more trampled by the brown feet 
of children and by chickens. There seem to be more people in the 
houses than ever, so that it is difficult to guess who belongs to whom. 
But there are the same little rickety tables covered with lace mats, large 
polished shells, and photographs of relations, the small insignia of an 
intense and jealously guarded respectability. On the walls the melan¬ 
choly pictures of Christ and the Virgin are the insignia of their deep 
and simple faith. The houses themselves are shabbier than those higher 
up the hill at Curepipe, partly because there is less money coming in, 
for the father of all those children is earning little more than four 
pounds a month, but partly also because the admixture of coloured 
blood makes any sort of repairs to anything out of the question. 
Among the Indians and the coloured people themselves nothing is ever 
repaired. Their houses slowly disintegrate and machines, such as 
motor-cars, simply run (at an outrageous speed for which they were 
never designed) until they fall to bits. 

Among the frontier population conventions tighten and manners 
become exceedingly circumspect and ceremonious. Young ladies of 
marriageable age, at the dances they attend in billowy, often rather old- 
fashioned white frocks, are heavily chaperoned by overpowering 
Mamas. A young bank clerk whom I knew, freshly arrived from Eng¬ 
land, became friendly with a family in which there was a pretty 
daughter, whom he took to select dances (Single Rsz.jo, double 
RS3.50 - novelties, prizes, refreshments), and occasionally to cinemas. 
She was * My French young lady’. She was not, as a matter of fact, of 
pure French descent but for all the world would not admit it. Her 
grandmother, once more, was Spanish. But the cavalier found that 
wherever he took the daughter her mother came also. Sometimes they 
went to the beach, ‘the seaside' as it is always called, where he swam 
but his young lady never did, such a proceeding being considered 
highly improper. But always there was Mama, and always she sat to 
the very end in formidable, inscrutable silence, never letting her 
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daughter out of her sight. Occasionally, however, when he went to 
spend an evening ‘en famille’ in his young lady’s house, he would be 
left alone with her for exacdy fifteen minutes by the clock, Mama 
rising and lumbering out of the room on some superficial pretext or 
other. At the end of that time the old lady would return to the room, 
still in silence but with a questioning look. After a while, however, he 
found the strain of this too great and gave it up. 

This extreme elaborateness of manners is a startling and disconcert¬ 
ing thing for a visitor from our crude northern land where manners are 
as uncertain and unpredictable as the climate. Chairs are whipped 
forward and placed behind one when one would really much prefer to 
stand. People leap up to open doors and bow one through them with 
alarming ceremony. The smallest movement to lift anything or to do a 
hand’s turn for oneself is instantly forestalled. I am one of those who, 
never having had anyone to wait on me, do small things for myself as 
a matter of course, such as lifting or carrying things or running small 
errands. In Mauritius only my natural obstinacy enabled me to persist 
in this habit. Small, and I must confess irritating, kindnesses over¬ 
whelmed me. They left me blushing, grateful, but with a terrible urge 
to shout and smash something. ‘No, no, Doctor, don’t you do it - let 
lnm - let them - let me.’ 

I suppose one might say that the frontier population in Mauritius 
occupies a position analogous to that of the Anglo-Indians in India. 
They are poised between earth and sea like the robber whom Theseus 
threw over the cliff and who was rejected by both. There is the same 
anxiety to be white at all costs and to conceal all traces of coloured 
origin if possible, the same assumption of superiority - ‘Really, these 
coloured people!’ One cannot go here or there, and simply cannot do 
this or that, because the coloured people go there or do it. They refer 
to the Indians with somewhat overstressed contempt as ‘Malabars’ or 
‘blade Madrassis’. A terrifying correctness of deportment must accom¬ 
pany every activity lest anything should for a single moment be 
supposed. 


3 

What is known, for lack of a better term, as the ‘ colour bar ’ increases 
the difficulties of life in Mauritius and taints die air. Because of it life 
for Europeans, and particularly for the French, is rigidly enclosed. It is 
lived in private behind dosed doors, an affair of clubs. It is the main 
reason why the French tend to live in a world of their own within their 
own houses and family circles. Eating and drinking, and indeed doing 
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almost anything, in public is one of the amenities but little enjoyed by 
the whites in Mauritius. Occasional daring excursions to the Chinese 
quarter, for the Chinese do not seem to count quite as coloured within 
die meaning of the act, are the only diversions in this direction which 
the Europeans allow themselves, and it is usually only the British who 
permit themselves even this much rope. There is only one good eating 
house in Port Louis and its clientele is carefully and exclusively Euro¬ 
pean. But there are no cafes, no bars, no public night life. One cannot 
relax in public. It lowers prestige. I hated prestige in Mauritius and got 
bored with die aloof superiority with which one was supposed to 
behave. I was sometimes embarrassed by the brusque rudeness which 
I often saw and which seemed to be accepted as quite natural. 

There is no political distinction between the races. The coloured 
population has the same rights as the European. Anyone who can sign 
his name and read a voting paper has a vote under the new constitution. 
Educational facilities are open to both white and coloured people alike. 
All citizens travel equally in public conveyances. Yet a social barrier, 
so firmly established now that it is accepted as natural and inevitable, 
exists between the races and cannot be crossed from eidier side. Neither 
white nor coloured could cross this formidable gulf even if they wished 
to do so. Only at receptions at Government House are members of the 
various races, who make up the body politic, found together on a basis 
of uneasy social equality. The coloured guests huddle together in silent, 
embarrassed little groups, watchful and apart, as near the refreshment 
table as they can get. Conversation flows on remorselessly all around 
them, over them, and through them. I used to think of the garden party 
in Forster’s A Passage to India. 

I have heard it said that one of the many reasons why the British lost 
India was that, while yielding more and more to the Indians politically, 
they continued to hold them at arm’s length socially. The more they 
yielded politically the snootier they became. I have often wondered 
whether the mass of a people really care all that much about political 
liberty or know what to do with it when they get it. It is an elusive 
thing and they usually immediately lose it. But nowadays, with the 
spread of western education, they do care deeply about social equality, 
personal liberty, and decency in everyday life. That is why self-govern¬ 
ment is everywhere preferred to good government. To be always 
subordinate and inferior in one’s own country is held to be intolerable. 
The awakening of Asia is not so much a determination to get rid of the 
oppressive, or even of the extortionate, foreigner, for in truth he was 
not often either, as a determination to get rid at all costs of the con¬ 
temptuous and snooty foreigner, the foreigner who shuts doors in 
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your face, who shouts at you, who bars you from his clubs and from 
his home. Not that you want to belong to his clubs or be received in 
his home, but you do not like being barred from them. 

This social barrier is, I believe, largely a feminine creation, invented 
by women. In the early days of the British East India Company, before 
British officers brought their wives out to live with them, no colour 
bar existed at all and the races mingled socially on terms of equality 
and amity. When the memsahibs arrived, however, they began to 
make horrid distinctions about whom they could not possibly know, 
whom they could not be seen with, what houses they could not possibly 
enter, until swiftly the gulf opened and widened. I can well believe this. 
In the year of Our Lord 1947, after a world war one of the results of 
which was the awakening of national consciousness over vast tracts of 
subject Asia, a concert was held in the small island of Mauritius where 
nine-tenths of the population have skins of various colours other than 
white. It was suggested that the boys from a school should be admitted 
to the galleries of the concert hall at a reduced price rather than have 
rows of empty seats. It was expected that the European audience would 
be far too small to fill more than a small part of the hall. This, however, 
was vetoed by several European ladies, among them wives of Govern¬ 
ment officials, on the grounds that they and their friends might have 
to pass the coloured boys on the stairs. I am not often shocked and do 
not mind greatly what people do or say so long as it does not harm 
others, but when I heard these fatuous but perfectly sincere objections 
I confess that I was deeply shocked and ashamed. As a matter of fact, 
however, the British, in Mauritius at any rate, are far more liberal in 
their attitude towards these lamentable prejudices than are the French, 
who inherit the mentality of the masters in a slave state. A sort of racial 
memory persists with them so that they still regard the coloured creoles 
as the enslaved people they were not much more than a century ago. 
The Indians they regard with fear and aversion as the possible, indeed 
probable, future usurpers of their island. 

Shortly after my arrival in Mauritius an enterprising Indian had the 
idea of holding a dance for the coloured people. He asked the Acting 
Governor and British Government officials to attend. The affair was 
intended as a social ‘get together’ between the European and the 
coloured folk. It was the first of its kind and was a great success. His 
Excellency attended and danced with several coloured girls and many 
British officials were present also. The coloured people were delighted, 
but the French were scandalized and stayed away in thousands. When 
they heard that His Excellency had actually danced with coloured girls 
they believed that the beginning of the end had arrived. It would give 
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the coloured people ideas, they said. But the truth is that the ideas were 
there long before His Excellency took the floor. 

Whatever may be said about the British in their Empire in the past, 
something of their social revolution nowadays affects their relations 
with their coloured fellow subjects. Liberal ideas are breaking in and 
a genuine sense of responsibility has developed. But the French in 
Mauritius still cling passionately to their prejudices. This the coloured 
people realize well enough. They prefer to work for the British who 
are, anyhow, easier to steal from and lie to than the hard-hearted 
French, who know the tricks and the language far too well. 

That the coloured people steal and lie and cheat is undeniable. They 
have no moral sense, as we understand it, about such things. They are 
venal and corrupt to an alarming degree and they regard venality, 
corruption, and nepotism as all part of the natural order of things. 
Partly this is a symptom of the desperate struggle which is life for die 
poor in a grossly overcrowded island where food is scarce and becom¬ 
ing scarcer and where the cost of living has risen out of all proportion 
to the earnings of the people. If you have a wife and a litter of children 
to support on wages which barely keep them in food and clothing, and 
are working for employers whose income and standard of living are at 
least fifty times higher than yours, the temptation to make something 
on the side and to pick up unconsidered trifles must be overwhelming. 
Most employers are careless where they leave things lying about and 
many memsahibs, unfamiliar with life in the colonies and setting up 
house abroad for the first time, are incompetent housekeepers. They 
do not keep much check on their books and leave everything to their 
servants, an arrangement which suits the servants admirably. The high 
moral indignation when discrepancies appeared in the books struck me 
as slightly comic, and the talk about gratitude and loyalty as slightly 
sickening. The coloured people, also, have a childlike mentality. For 
them the most important commandment is the eleventh - ‘Thou shalt 
not be found out’. 

The vast majority of the coloured people in Mauritius are Indians, 
the far too numerous descendants of the labourers imported to work 
on the sugar estates in the middle of the last century. They provide all 
the lowest, least skilled, and most poorly paid labour. These labourers 
are mostly Hindus. Their mean habitations give to the landscape of the 
island a slatternly appearance which is becoming worse every year as 
more and more deplorable shanties are run up along the roads. The 
French boast that their island has the smiling appearance of France, 
and it may perhaps have done so at one time, but to-day, I imagine, 
it must be acquiring more and more of the down-at-heel appearance of 
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India. Mean hovels, knocked together out of petrol tins, sheets of 
corrugated iron, old doors, and bed ends line the highways, penetrate 
the woodlands, and desecrate the countryside in all directions. They are 
without sanitation or water, which women draw from the public 
fountain, often a mile away from their dwellings, carrying it back on 
their heads in the inevitable petrol tins. Dirt and squalor characterize 
these settlements. Somewhere behind each hovel is an unfortunate but 
sacred cow which never sees the light of day, treads living pasture, or 
knows freedom of movement. Women bearing bundles of sugar leaves 
on their heads can be seen walking along the roads from the cane fields 
any evening, bearing fodder for their melancholy prisoners. Since the 
Hindu religion forbids the taking of life the hovels swarm with horrible 
diseased curs. An unwanted litter of puppies is never destroyed but 
taken for a walk among the sugar-canes and left there. But unhappily 
these waifs do not die. They find their way hack to the nearest human 
habitations and become pariahs, spreading filth and making every night 
hideous with their eldritch voices. Here and there among the sugar 
fields stand the Hindu temples, painted in garish blue and yellow with 
domes and pinnacles, a horrible, degraded, nameless Indian style of 
architecture, as devitalized and detribalized as the devotees who wor¬ 
ship in them. Outside each is the three-pronged fork, the Creator, the 
Preserver, and the Destroyer. There too is the phallic stone on which 
women sit when they wish to bear a child - not that it would seem to 
be often necessary for them to resort to such a method - and the ashpit 
where, at certain seasons and after vows and fasting, the devotees walk 
on fire. Within are the hideous and sinister images of this faith incom¬ 
prehensible to western minds. And yet, for all the squalor and the 
meanness, you sometimes, when passing through these humble settle¬ 
ments, catch a glimpse of a human being of breath-taking beauty, a girl 
with die eyes of a gazelle and blue-black hair adorned with frangipanni 
flowers, a slim brown hand holding aside her sari, beside the public 
fountain; or a youth with a fierce, proud, hawk-like mien perched upon 
a slow bullock cart filled with sugar-canes, swaying along the sunlit 
road beneath the aloe blooms. 

Besides the garish and hideous Hindu temples there are almost as 
many Moslem mosques. The Moslem Indian community is a rich one 
in Mauritius and is made up mainly of merchants and shopkeepers. 
They have the terrifying industry of all Indian merchants everywhere 
and the ruthless business acumen of the Jews. They lurk in the dark 
recesses of small shops which are festooned with ill-fitting cheap shirts, 
trousers, stockings, belts, ties, and other gew-gaws manufactured in 
India. When they see you passing they run out like spiders from their 
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■webs and compel you to come in. Their wares are all right until it 
rains. Or they serve you behind glittering, glass-topped counters full 
of jewellery, watches, clocks. Five or six generations, from old grand¬ 
fathers with goatee beards on their ochre faces to tiny tots almost 
extinguished under their tarbooshes, attend to your wants with amaz¬ 
ing promptitude and civility behind the glass counters. 

The mosques are built in a Moorish-Arabian-Palestinian-Near 
Eastern style as debased as that of the Hindu temples. But while the 
latter seem to portray the perverted, sadistic, and sexual frenzy of their 
faith, the square mosques with their white walls, their blue doors, and 
their chandeliers speak of the peace and serenity of Islam. The Jumma 
mosque in Port Louis is the principal of these white churches of the 
Prophet. It flanks a street of garish shops and imparts to it an atmo¬ 
sphere of the Thousand and One Nights with its fretted pinnacles, its 
dome, and its cool glimpses. I was glad to be able to pay a visit to this 
place of ease and tranquillity with a British friend of mine, one of whose 
many benefactions in the colony was that of acting as Chairman of the 
Moslem Committee, known as the Waqf Committee, which adminis¬ 
tered the financial affairs of all the mosques. The Moslems were pleased 
to have a Briton in this difficult office since they were assured of his 
incorruptibility, a thought which I found curiously comforting. We 
still have a prestige of sorts, I used to reflect, which does not need to be 
emphasized by pushing through doors in front of people, or by driving 
through them at breakneck speed in enormous motor-cars, or by 
having half a dozen humble people to fetch and carry for us. My friend 
and his wife and myself, who was in far from respectable shorts and 
open-necked shirt, arrived in his ancient Austin Ten before the great 
doors of the mosque. To my consternation an imposing deputation of 
dignitaries met us in frock coats and tarbooshes, bending low to 
address words of welcome through the windows of the tiny battered 
motor-car. The loungers round the door of the mosque goggled with 
interest and crowded round to see these important British visitors un¬ 
folding themselves legs first from the inside of the car, which was full 
of parcels and shopping-baskets. I had not expected this royal reception 
and was very conscious of my bare knees and open shirt, my far too 
rude and healthy face glowing in these dim and scented courts. We 
took off our shoes at the entrance as the law requires and padded about 
in our stockings. I had a large hole in one heel. I can never swallow the 
dogmas that seem to obscure the daylight of all religions. One of the 
Moslem dogmas is that the pig is an unclean animal. Its flesh may not 
be eaten nor may any part of that unassuming and useful beast be 
brought within the precincts. One’s shoes may be made of its skin so 
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one has to remove them. But who am I to deride these ancient and 
established religious beliefs ? 

An air of peace and devotion pervades a great mosque si milar to 
that which you find in the great Christian churches of Europe. The 
same brooding spirit seems to dwell there. A cool and spacious court¬ 
yard with running water encloses a large banyan tree and forms the 
entrance to the Jumma mosque. The main body of the building con¬ 
sists of a pillared hall with beautiful Persian rugs worn threadbare by 
the feet of the faithful. In the middle of one wall, as in all mosques, is a 
raised dais where the Imam, or Chief Priest, reads the Koran daily. He 
was an Arab, benign, round-faced, and bearded, beaming behind 
spectacles, who repeatedly posed for his photograph, a dignified figure 
in flowing robes and Arab head-dress. He spoke Arabic and no Eng¬ 
lish, but merely beamed and looked dignified. The hall was hung with 
dozens of magnificent glass chandeliers. No mosque, even the smallest, 
is without at least one of them and their number seems to be an in¬ 
dication of the standing and importance of the church. I wondered 
where they came from but could not find out. They were obviously of 
European design, flashing with red and blue and crystal drops and 
filling the place with a thousand coloured fires. But they were in a sad 
state of disrepair, a sconce broken here, a drop missing there, or a chain 
hanging loosely. Nobody seemed to bother about that. The same sense 
of dilapidation seemed to lurk beneath the surface everywhere, and the 
same curious feeling that nobody seemed to think it very important. 
The lighting in the cool, spacious courtyard was provided by crude 
electric bulbs hanging from wires nonchalantly looped about. On the 
roof many of the ornate stone pinnacles were chipped and broken. 
Windows had panes missing. Perhaps it was all part of the strange 
oriental inability or disinclination to repair anything. If the Jumma 
mosque were to collapse, I suppose, they would build another one, but 
until it does it seemed that this one would have to do. It seemed, in 
fact, to be very slowly and almost imperceptibly disintegrating. Yet 
the faithful are rich enough. There is money enough to repair a window 
or mend a broken stone pinnacle. There was also, I noticed, a curious 
meretriciousness. We were taken with pride into a sort of crypt where 
the founder of the Moslem faith in Mauritius lies in state. I forget his 
name. There is a coffin with a glass-topped case and draperies of scarlet 
material with little gilt trimmings. On the panelled walls artificial paper 
flowers were stuck in brass sconces. A perfume hung heavily in the 
place like that of the scent counter at Woolworth’s. It reminded me of 
the Roman Catholic shrines one encounters on the Continent, gaudy, 
crude, hideous, yet redeemed by the beauty of deep devotion. 
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When we had made our ceremonial conducted tour the frock-coated 
dignitaries bowed us politely, even deferentially, through doors and 
up stairs to the Imam’s private flat above the mosque. Here we took 
lemonade and sweet cakes, which were laid out ready for us in im¬ 
pressive array upon a table. The flat was lavishly furnished in the style, 
so much admired throughout the East it would seem, of the Tottenham 
Court Road. There was a settee of imitation walnut, upholstered in 
electric blue. There were litde, rickety, modernistic tables and coloured 
prints on the walls, depicting camels and palms against flaming sunsets. 
Evidently it was all considered to be the height of sophisticated luxury 
and magnificence. We sat sipping our lemonade and choking over 
sweet cakes for about an hour, making rather difficult conversation 
with the grave figures who arranged themselves round the room while 
the Imam beamed at us from the head of the table. It was all extremely 
ceremonious, not to say formidable. Then we said we really must be 
going, put on our shoes, and, with many handshakes, formal bows, and 
courteous speeches, we were bowed out of the main door. The solemn 
deputation and the loungers watched while we folded ourselves once 
more into the Austin and trundled away. I was glad to have seen the 
mosque and felt privileged to have glimpsed the peace and serenity of a 
different faith. I hope it never falls to pieces. 


4 

The negro section of the population are the true creoles, if one may 
call them that, descendants of the slaves originally imported from 
Africa. They, with the French, lately their masters, are the true in¬ 
heritors of the islands. They too are drowning in the Asiatic flood, but 
doubtful of finding a place on the raft. After a century or more of inter¬ 
marriage they too shade imperceptibly into all the other sections of the 
community so that no dividing lines are left. Theirs is the pleasant and 
expressive, buzzing French patois which is the language of Mauritius. 
Everyone speaks it, though not everyone admits to doing so. Among 
the whites and near-whites the pretence is always that one speaks 
nothing but the purest French. I have occasionally been rebuked for 
using creole words. ‘Oh, but you mustn’t say that. That is creole. We 
don’t say that in French.’ All the coloured people, however, use creole 
and little else, so that the colour bar is extended to include also this 
simple, childlike language, which is often used guiltily as though it 
were something to be ashamed of. The Chinese use it in addition to 
their native Cantonese (a hideous twanging noise that sounds like 
‘Wang-wing-wong-wang’) and the Indians use it when not speaking 
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their own Urdu, or whatever it is, that sounds like the words ‘Gully- 
gully’ repeated many times. 

Creole is pidgin French and is almost entirely a spoken language. 
It hardly ever appears in print. The African has taken French and made 
a language out of the sounds, dropping the grammar and syntax, which 
seems to me to be an eminently sensible procedure. The letter V seems 
to predominate to a remarkable extent. Where, in spoken French, the 
letter ‘s’ is elided into die following word, as in ‘Deux jolies histoires’, 
the creole becomes ‘ Deux jolies Zistoires’ and ‘a story’ is ‘une zistoire’. 
The French ‘g’, which the creole seems unable to pronounce, becomes 
‘z* and ‘ch’ becomes ‘s’ for the same reason. ‘Moh fin manze acetaire’ 
means ‘I have now eaten’, literally ‘Moi fini mangd k cette heure’ - 
‘Me finish eating at this hour.’ There are some strange words like 
‘tiggin’ of which I have not been able to discover the origin. It means 
‘a little’. Superlatives are expressed by repetition. ‘Tiggin tiggin’ 
means ‘a very little’ and ‘very small* is ‘p'tit p’tit’ or even, to give 
particular emphasis, ‘p’tit p’tit p’tit...’ as many times as you feel may 
be necessary to express the extremity of smallness. ‘Very many’ is 
‘quantity’ and, for extra emphasis, ‘quantity quantity quantity .. .* to 
the nth degree. It is all rather pleasant and childlike, resembling the 
first words of a baby. It is an easy language to pick up and, they say, 
ruins your French, though, so far as I am concerned, that could be 
accomplished without damaging anything very much. Nevertheless 
creole is a living tongue and the efforts of the British authorities to 
discourage and even suppress it, because ‘it is of no use’, whatever that 
may mean, have so far failed. 

From what I saw of the creoles, which in six months could hardly be 
much, they seemed to be as childlike as their language, a simple, feck¬ 
less, improvident people. They are cheerful and lazy and mostly work 
as little as they can to keep the wolf from the door. They display none 
of the remorseless insect activity of the Indians and Chinese. As soon 
as they have enough money they spend it, often on rum or the acid 
country wine of Mauritius which is sold to them by the Chinese, whose 
stores are always to be found near the creole settlements, remora-like, 
sucking their blood. They have no particular morals, but are amoral 
rather than immoral. They laugh a great deal, showing their beautiful 
white teeth, and their smile takes in also their dark eyes and their snub 
noses, the whole ebony countenance creasing with amusement. Their 
houses, in their poorest villages, are every bit as mean and miserable as 
those of the Indians, and seldom without the religious pictures which, 
for them, take the place of the African idol. Instead of grinning 
hideously these household gods look down in gentle melancholy upon 
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their poverty. Like that of all simple, humble, and illiterate people their 
Roman Catholicism is something possessive and passionate, part of their 
lives, a deep, remorseless, commanding faith. The churches dominate 
the landscape, each one with a calvary outside it, where in attitudes of 
supplication poor women kneel in trance-like prayer. The people raise 
their hats and cross themselves as they pass them. Every year a multi¬ 
tude makes a pilgrimage in processional pomp to the shrine of Marie 
Reine de la Paix, which gleams white upon the hillside above Port 
Louis. At the feast of the Circumcision the little black brides of Christ, 
in their long white robes, can be seen coming wide-eyed from their 
first communion, and at the Assumption the flower sellers spread out 
their frail delights at the doors of the churches. And in villages and 
hamlets round the coast, in gaunt white churches, austere and lonely 
fathers feed their sheep. 

In the evening, after the Europeans have deserted it, a dark silence 
falls upon Port Louis. In the streets of pretty balconied houses, now 
inhabited by enormous, dark-skinned families, All-India Radio can be 
heard filling the still air with rhythmic Indian music in which hysteria 
always seems to be just round the corner. One or two illuminated 
cinemas attract to their bright lights, like moths, little clusters of bare¬ 
foot Indian boys, too poor to enter. Dim figures flit around the streets 
of brothels and dogs bark fitfully in back yards. But over most of the 
little town there is silence and the doors are closed. In die Chinese 
quarter, on the contrary, there is a constant coming and going and the 
few short streets that comprise it are ablaze and aglow all night. There 
is a sense of pulsing activity within doors and of life being intensely 
lived, apart, separate, and enclosed - the terrifying vitality of the 
Chinese. There is nefarious activity, you feel sure, behind the doors 
and dark doings under the lighted signs in Chinese characters. You 
are wrong, as a matter of fact, for the Chinese are a fairly law-abiding 
people, apart from the opium smuggling they carry on despite the 
efforts of the customs and the police. They are peaceful and keep within 
the letter, anyhow, of the law. It is their ant-like industry and dieir 
immense vitality that are alarming. When other men sleep here are the 
moon-faced yellow men awake and remorselessly busy making money. 
Whenever there is a penny to be made out of other men’s weaknesses, 
foibles, or vices, there will be a Chinaman waiting to make it with his 
unflagging industry and inexhaustible patience. They live like fungi on 
the body politic, sucking out its life. In the Chinese quarter the little 
shops are wide open waiting for your cents when other shops have put 
their shutters up. In remote and, you would think, unpromising sites 
around the .coast, where there are only a few poor creole fishermen, 
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there is the Chinese store ready to sell them the rum that ruins them 
and to take their small earnings off them. There is a light in the China¬ 
man’s store all night. He is busy taking one match out of each one of 
fifty boxes to make one more box of matches to sell for an extra ten 
cents. He is busy unsealing tins of condensed milk, a drop or two from 
each one, to make the hundred and forty-fifth tin in the gross. He will 
take as much trouble about selling you a tin of cigarettes as about 
arranging a loan you will never be able to repay as long as you live. 
Work never ceases and business is always business. In their dingy 
shops the whole family is constantly at work, from the aged grand¬ 
father down to the smallest yellow-faced doll baby with its slit eyes 
and straight black hair. Every hour of every day for each member of the 
inhuman household is given up to the making of money, which is pre¬ 
sumably its own strange reward. For I often used to wonder what joy 
these curious automatons could possibly have in life. They seem to 
deny themselves all human pleasures and all relaxations. Perhaps the 
opium pipe makes up for it all, giving them a foretaste of the next world 
in this one. 

Then diere is the extraordinary apartness of die Chinese. In their 
quarter of Port Louis they live a compact, separate national life. Just 
now, at any rate, they are intensely nationalistic. They have their 
pagoda, which is a sort of social centre, and their own theatre where 
apparendy endless, baffling performances take place to the bearing of 
gongs. They speak their own clanging Cantonese language and in 
their eating houses eat their national dishes with chopsticks. They have 
their own schools where the pupils wear a sort of national uniform, a 
cross between that of the Hider Jugend and diat of the Chinese soldier. 
It is, I suppose, evidence of the new national movement and the New 
China and all that, but it seems odd in a British colony. So also must be 
the highly coloured and impossibly romanticized pictures of General 
and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek which decorate the shops - or did so 
when I was there. Possibly some other kind of picture, equally romantic 
and improbable, adorns them now. But whether the New China really 
means anything to these flat-faced children with their long, smooth, 
golden legs I rather doubt. As much, perhaps, as Gandhi’s spinning- 
wheel, aflutter over all the countryside, means to the detribalized 
Indians. 

One of the centres of Chinese life in Port Louis is the Restaurant 
Gros Petit. It is almost a sort of club and the Chinese in the country 
districts, when they mean to infer that they are going into town, say 
they are going to Gros Petit. To this resort the British, another self- 
centred race, almost as apart as the Chinese, make occasional descents 
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with an air of breathless adventure ‘ to have real Chinese food, my dear 
- such fun’. You ring up the Gros Petit beforehand and tell them you 
are coming. They then have time to prepare for you and produce, when 
you arrive, food which is delicious but bears no relation to anything I 
ate in Chinese restaurants in Hong Kong and is probably about as 
Chinese as I am. You are shown into a special room, passing self¬ 
consciously the Chinamen with their bowls and chopsticks near the 
entrance. They take no notice and do not look up as you pass. The 
whole place is dilapidated and dingy but efficient, which is characteristic 
of the Chinese. There is a great open fire where men in singlets stand 
gleaming like metal figures over saucepans. Everybody is busy and 
cheerful. The cooks nod to you and grin over the glare of the fire. 
When you are seated in the special room, which contains a large iron 
bedstead, a bookshelf full of textbooks, a map of the New China, and 
a picture of General Chiang Kai-Shek, a slim, intelligent, golden-feced 
youth comes in. ‘We Chinese’, he says in faultless English, ‘do this 
and we Chinese do that’ His are the notebooks and the textbooks on 
the bookshelf. I took a peep at them and saw that the notebooks were 
headed, ‘Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensing¬ 
ton. Chemistry, Part i*, and ‘Physics, Part i\ The books, among 
others, were Newth’s Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry and Watson’s 
Physics. This is culture; diis is education - the ant-like accumulation of 
facts as of money. We ate crab soup and shrimps, the latter with our 
fingers, which was fun but there was nothing particularly Chinese about 
it. We drank weak tea out of little bowls. ‘This is how we Chinese 
drink tea in China’, said the youth. But it wasn’t, though I hope we 
looked suitably impressed. Enormous cockroaches ran about the floor 
and there was only one very dubious lavatory for both ladies and 
gentlemen. And that, we thought, was terribly Chinese. 

This was indeed a strange little world that I lived in for those six 
months. Isolated by hundreds of miles of ocean from the main stream 
of events, it nevertheless conceives itself to be the hub of the universe, 
the cynosure of the world’s eyes. It is a little pool where there swim and 
croak a number of large frogs. Everybody knows all about everything 
and there is, it would appear, nothing new to learn. An extraordinary 
number of cross currents ruffle the surface of the pool, so that it is 
always in a state of more or less disturbance and the clear truth can 
never be seen gleaming at the bottom. There are die French, ultra¬ 
conservative, almost reactionary, proud and narrow, immovably fixed 
in their ideas which are those of the early nineteenth century. There 
are the Hindu Indians, swarming, ignorant, conscious of their new 
power bom of sheer numbers, and the Moslems, rich, corrupt, un- 
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scrupulous, industrious. There are the creoles, cheerful, lazy, improvi¬ 
dent, feckless. There is the frontier population between the white and 
the coloured striving desperately to rise in the social scale, to be white 
by taking thought. There are the Chinese, sucking the island’s blood. 
And there are die British, well-meaning, kindly, not very efficient but 
doing their best to beat against the turbulent waters, almost but not 
yet quite giving it up. 

‘When are you going on leave, old boy?’ 

‘Next month, thank God!’ 

‘Lucky feller 1 Coming back here?’ 

‘ Good Lord! Hope not. What about a game of golf on Saturday ? ’ 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Lagoon 

I 

The fishermen of Mauritius are creoles, black, lazy, improvident, and 
cheerful. They are desperately poor, but have no particular amibition to 
be otherwise. They live in mean and often miserable settlements of 
thatched huts without water, apart from what they draw from the 
communal fountain, and without sanitation, but they do not seem to 
wish for anything else. They go mostly in rags and their children naked 
- but why worry about clothes in that warm climate? The hot creeks 
and inlets round the coast, where their villages are scattered, are un¬ 
healthy and fever-ridden so that a kind of lassitude, due to chronic 
malaria, can be noticed in the demeanour of many of the older people. 
Hook-worm and various internal parasites causing dysentery, due to 
bad sanitation, are common enough but to these people it is all the 
same. There is always a Chinese store within a stone’s throw where 
they can get rum or crude wine, made from God knows what, with 
which they can soon forget every tiring each Saturday night - and most 
of Sunday too, when they are sleeping it off. 

They go out fishing in the lagoon in their long, black, double-ended 
pirogues, leaving early in the morning, about one or two o’clock, and 
returning about ten or eleven with their catch. They sustain themselves 
on a crust of bread and a bottle of water during all those hours, but 
often do not take anything at all until they return. Then they squat 
down over a plate of rice. If the weather is unsuitable, as it often is 
during the months of July and August when the south-easter is blow¬ 
ing its hardest, they do not go out fishing, but remain asleep in their 
huts or get drunk if they have the money. On Mondays they seldom 
go out whatever the weather. It is too close to Sunday. One Monday I 
made a day’s tour round the coast and visited nearly every fishing 
village in the island. There was not a single boat out from any one of 
them. Yesterday was Sunday, they explained. In the summer months 
their boats, nets, and other gear are often smashed by cyclones, when 
the sea sweeps the pirogues from their moorings and die wind tears 
down nets hung up to dry. They take no precautions when the weather 
looks threatening, as it does for several days before the storm breaks, 
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and there is no warning system. The fishermen would take no notice 
of it if there were one. In the cyclone of 1945 more than eighty fishing 
pirogues were lost and a large number of nets and fish traps. 

The fish these insouciant people catch live almost entirely in the 
coral lagoon within the fringing reef that lies like a chaplet round the 
island. Outside the reef and its line of breakers the bottom descends 
steeply to the abyss and there are no fish except the great sailfish, 
tunnies, marlines, wahoos, and other sporting fish, which appear dur¬ 
ing the summer months and are the rich man’s game. On the northern 
side of the island there is an underwater platform which extends out 
some fifteen miles or so. A few sailing pirogues work this distant edge 
when the weather is suitable, but they are the exception. The Mauritian 
creole is not a deep-sea sailor and the fishermen mostly remain within 
the lagoon and do not venture beyond the reef. There is, indeed, 
nothing to venture for. Sometimes they rig a lateen sail on their 
pirogues, but far more usually they pole themselves along over the 
crystal, many coloured shallows with long bamboos. They fish with 
seine nets, lines, traps, and sometimes with cast nets. 

The seine net is very much the same wherever you see it all over the 
world. It may be used from the shore or in shallow open water. If it is 
used in open water two pirogues are needed to lay the seine which is 
simply a wall of netting, one edge buoyed with floats and the other 
weighted so that it hangs in the water. It is laid in a circle and then 
pulled in so as to entrap the fish in an ever diminishing circle of per¬ 
pendicular net. One pirogue remains stationary holding one end of the 
net. The second boat, in which the net is neatly coiled, moves rapidly 
away from the first paying out the net as fast as it can in a circle. When 
the two boats have met again and the circle is complete, the net is 
hauled by pulling in on the two ends. When the seine is used from the 
shore one pirogue only is needed. One end of the net is fastened to a 
rock, or stake driven into the sand, and the single boat moves out into 
the shallow water and back to the shore again in a circle, paying out the 
net. Then it is pulled in from the shore. In both cases it is the practice 
in Mauritius, though not, I think, off European shores, to introduce 
into the almost closed circle of the seine a scoop net, ‘la poche’. This 
makes a bottom to the circle and the fish, trapped in this bag, are 
emptied, flapping and gasping, into one of the pirogues or on to the 
beach. 

Although it takes only two pirogues at most to lay the net, several 
others are present at every ‘coup de seine’ to help with the hauling 
and to scare the fish towards the net. "While it is being paid out the 
other boats pole themselves towards the mouth of the circle and the 
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occupants shout, beat the water with their bamboo poles, and rattle a 
tattoo on the gunwales to frighten the fish and drive them into the 
seine. This is called ‘battage’ and all the male members of the fishing 
community take part in it. Small, half-naked, black boys, particularly, 
learning the job of fishing, take readily to this part of their training. 

The method of fishing with hand lines is well enough known to 
everybody. It is simply the old-fashioned bent pin on the end of a 
string, and even I can fish reasonably efficiently by this method, though 
I am bound to say that a fishing-line, armed with half a dozen hooks on 
short snoods a foot in length, is an invention of the devil. It is amazing 
how inextricably tangled it can become and how painful are the wounds 
which fish-hooks can inflict. And what a genius they have for in¬ 
flicting them. I have caught myself in the hand, in the foot, in die seat 
of the pants and, once, in the ear. There is, however, a skill in line 
fishing which is not immediately apparent. There is more in it than 
meets the eye. The skill consists in knowing the right spots, the best 
times of day, the best and most suitable states of the weather and the 
tides. This is a local lore in which fishermen, in the lagoons of Mauritius 
as all over the world, become expert as a result of a lifetime’s experience 
and the inherited experience of dieir fathers and grandfathers before 
them. They do not readily impart it to curious visitors. There is the 
skill also of being able to feel the fish on the end of ten, twenty, or 
thirty fathoms of line and pick it up swifdy and safely off the bottom. 
At ten fathoms it is easy enough to feel the tugging postman’s knock 
and the sudden weight on the line, but a small fish on the line at thirty 
fathoms needs a sensitive wrist and hand. A large fish, or several large 
ones, at that depth are hard on the arms and back. When you have 
landed them at last you are tempted to wonder if it was worth it. And 
then there is the skill of knowing what bait to use for different kinds 
of fish, and how to bait the hook so that the fish do not simply enjoy a 
free meal at your expense. Strips of cuttlefish, cut into convenient dice, 
are much in favour in Mauritius. The biggest fish are taken with lines 
in the deepest parts of the lagoon near the reef or in the channels 
through the reef, the large olive green and blue ‘scavengers’, called 
locally ‘capitaines’, the silvery bronze and yellow ‘carangues’, known 
elsewhere in the world as ‘jackfish’ or ‘cavallies’. 

The fishermen also use traps, which are simply enclosed baskets or 
cages made of light strips of bamboo or palm woven together. They 
are cunningly contrived and may be of various shapes, but they all 
have a couple of funnel-shaped entrances. They are baited and laid on 
the bottom of the lagoon at night with a buoy made of a strip of bam¬ 
boo or a short piece of wood to mark the spot. They are left there for a 
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night or two and lifted in the morning and, in accordance with the un¬ 
written code that runs among all fishermen, no one may touch or inter¬ 
fere with another’s trap. The traps catch mostly hose small and 
brilliant-hued fish which live in crevices among the corals, parrot fishes 
with their front teeth like a parrot’s beak for nipping off lumps of 
living coral, bright blue and yellow surgeon fish with a retractile needle 
on each side of the tail, unicorn fish with a horn on the front of the 
head, yellow, black, and silver angel fish with flattened bodies and long 
trailing fins. It would seem that they mistake the entrance of the trap 
for the sheltering arcades of the coral. Lured inside by the bait they 
cannot find the way out again. It is all simple enough but it may 
be that the elaborate construction of some of the traps helps in this 
deceit. 

The cast net, which is used by a few fishermen, is a circle of netting 
the edges of which are weighted with lead. Early in the morning you 
may see the cast net fisherman standing naked on the rocks, his cast net 
folded like a sling in his hand. With a movement of supple grace he 
throws the net upward and outward so that it opens and falls upon the 
water like an umbrella, its weighted edges pulling it down in the shape 
of an inverted pouch, trapping the fishes within it. It is used for catch¬ 
ing the prickly, speckled ‘cordonniers*, the shoemakers, which live 
among the rocks nibbling seaweed with their little pincer-like mouths 
and sharp serrated teeth. 

The fishermen of Mauritius, as, I suppose, all over the world, are in 
thrall to the middlemen, that abundant and prosperous section of the 
community, whom they carry about on their backs like the Old Man 
of the Sea. He is usually an Indian, sometimes a Chinese, merchant. 
He owns the boats and the gear and hires them out for the fishermen 
to use. I think the fisherman gets a percentage of what he catches. This 
barely supports him and his family, keeps them in food and clothing 
and a roof over his head, especially as most of it finds its way back to 
the Chinaman’s store in exchange for the liquor that rots his guts and 
saps his vital powers. So the fisherman borrows continually from the 
middleman and is hopelessly in debt to him all his life, possessed body 
and soul. In the island of Rodriguez, which is a dependency of Mauri¬ 
tius about 400 miles to the eastward, all the fishing gear and pirogues 
are owned by a few Chinese merchants, who pay the fishermen a small 
fixed pittance for their labour. All the fish they catch is salted, dried, and 
exported to Mauritius, so that the fishermen who catch the fish in the 
abundantly stocked lagoon cannot get enough to eat and are often not 
far above starvation level. 

Many of the fishes that live in the lagoon of Mauritius are of dazzling 
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and lovely colours, silver and gold, scarlet, yellow, and blue. When 
fresh they are creatures of glossy, entrancing loveliness, golden eyed, 
and rainbow liued. But they very swiftly fade. They change colour 
before your eyes immediately they leave the water and, by the time 
the pirogue has reached the shore, they have become dull, faded, and 
stiff like old letters long unread. As to their flesh none of them can 
compare with some of our northern fishes. They are mostly coarse 
fleshed and rather tasteless. Sometimes, indeed, they acquire a taste 
which is quite revolting. This is because the methods of dealing with 
the catch when it is landed, and of distributing it to the consumer, are 
cheerfully primitive and inefficient and do not tend to improve the 
fish before it reaches the poor man’s hovel or the rich man’s table at 
Curepipe. 

After the fish have been caught they are thrown into the bottom of 
the pirogue where they lie with their fellows for hours, ungutted, with 
their heads and gills still on them, slopping about in dirty water and 
trampled upon by the fishermen’s feet. The fishing starts about two in 
the morning and may not stop until ten or eleven or later in the fore¬ 
noon. Successive catches from each ‘coup de seine’ are piled on top of 
one another in the bottom of the pirogue. After the fish have been un¬ 
loaded at the specified landing-place they lie in a heap, still uncleaned, 
usually in the shade but not necessarily, surrounded by a delighted and 
ecstatic crowd of flies. Some time early in the afternoon a lorry arrives, 
touring from one landing-place to the next, and the fish are loaded 
into it to be taken to the nearest market in the residential districts 
where they arrive about four in the afternoon. They are never gutted 
or cleaned, and the head and gills, which begin to decompose rapidly 
from the moment the fish dies, remain on diem. In the summer the 
coastal districts of Mauritius are very hot and even in the winter the 
temperature is often in the seventies. By the time the fish reach the 
market, therefore, they have been decomposing quietly inside for at 
least twelve hours and, by the time they reach the consumer’s kitchen, 
a good deal longer. ‘So many of our Mauritius fishes eat coral,’ I was 
informed. ‘You can smell it on some of them and often you can taste 
it.’ But as a matter of fact, except for the parrot fishes which are not 
classed as high-grade fish, none of these fishes eats coral and they 
nekher taste nor smell of it. They eat molluscs, worms, urchins, and 
Crustacea which crawl upon or burrow into the bottom of the lagoon. 
Some, like the ‘carangues’, are fish eaters and the ‘shoemakers’ eat 
seaweed. It is their own decomposing insides that the fish smell of, for 
they have been sizzling gently for hours before they reach die tile. 
Any decomposing animal matter from the sea has much the same 
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stench, whether it is the remains of urchins and molluscs in the 
stomach of a fish or the rotting polyps of corals. But no one believed 
this. They knew, ‘I do not think so,’ they said with an air of finality. 
‘They eat coral. You can smell it.’ 

This curious Mauritian habit of eadng fish which is partially de¬ 
composed results often enough in poisoning. People complain that 
after eating certain fish they develop unpleasant symptoms, vomiting, 
pains in the inside, diarrhoea, and even fever. The fact that the symp¬ 
toms are suspiciously like those of ptomaine does nothing to con¬ 
vince diem. It is the fish that is at fault and not the method of treating 
it. After all, have they not always been treated like that? From this 
strange but fairly characteristic state of affairs legends have grown up 
that certain fish have poisonous flesh, and in the public museum at Port 
Louis half a glass-fronted case is labelled ‘Poissons vendneux’. And 
the Government has compiled with some labour a list of supposedly 
poisonous fish that may not be imported. Almost without exception 
they are wholesome enough if treated properly. In fact I doubt if any 
fish that comes out of the sea has flesh which is actually poisonous, 
though many can inflict painful wounds with their long sharp spines 
and many are unpalatable. For some reason fish with red skins excite 
the deepest suspicion in Mauritius. The big staple food fish of the 
banks north of the island is a ‘snapper’, sometimes weighing as much 
as twenty pounds, known by the Malgache name ‘vara-vara*. Ithas fine, 
wholesome, white flesh, and is eaten in large numbers in the Seychelles 
and in the islands. But it has a rose-pink colour, which turns red after 
death, so that it cannot be sold in Mauritius where it is believed to be 
poisonous. But it comes into the island dried and salted and, since die 
public cannot recognize it thus and cannot see its red colour, it is eaten 
without ill effects. The fact is that so much fish used to come to Mauri¬ 
tius from the distant Saya de Malha Bank in unrefrigerated ships and 
was decomposed by the time it reached the markets. In this condition 
it sometimes gave ptomaine poisoning, but salted and dried it was 
harmless. Most of this fish was ‘vara-vara’ and so that and all other red 
fish, and there are many in these waters, was held to be poisonous and 
forbidden by law. Superstition also makes certain other perfectly 
wholesome fish unsaleable in the Mauritius markets. A common shal¬ 
low-water fish in the lagoons is a small yellow ‘snapper’ called the 
‘battardet’ (the bastard). It has a black slash on each side which is its 
undoing. Like the black spot on our European haddock this is sup¬ 
posed to be St. Peter’s thumb-mark. He rejected the ‘battardet’ from 
the great draught of fishes in the Sea of Galilee. It could never, of 
course, have lived anywhere near the Sea of Galilee but that does not 
D 
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matter and, until the war years when food was short and the Govern¬ 
ment realized that an abundant source of food was lying idle, the 
‘battardet’ was also a prohibited fish. There is also a species of sole 
but this too is unsaleable, though not prohibited by law. It has two 
eyes on the same side of its head and is therefore bewitched. But the 
trouble is that these prejudices are so firmly held, and the truth of these 
superstitions so believed, that no argument, persuasion, or demon¬ 
stration can destroy them. Every discussion of the subject ends in the 
same way. A baffling, opaque mask descends upon the face and you 
know that it is only politeness that holds back the words: ‘Well, I’ve 
been here all my life and you, after a few months, presume to tell me 
.. .’ And so on. 


2 

The early morning is often the best time of day in Mauritius. The 
sun comes up into a clear blue sky and there is as yet only a suggestion 
of those clouds above the central uplands which will, late in die after¬ 
noon, obscure die sky and break in showers on Curepipe. The roads 
were empty, or almost so, as we drove out of the residential district of 
Vacoas, where the little white wooden houses with ornate gables and 
glass fronts still slept behind high hedges of clipped bamboo. We 
crossed the single railway line, passed by die military barracks and the 
Gymkhana Club with its deserted golf-course. The pariah dogs, which 
had kept up their horrible clamour for a large part of the night, were 
lying asleep in die gutters, innocent as you please, in front of die Indian 
shanty shops whose shutters were still up. But in the distance a noise 
altogether foreign to Mauritius, though not to die bright morning, 
could be heard growing slowly nearer. It was that of deep male voices 
chanting a rhythmic song, with short, sharp phrases cut off at their 
ends - a song of Africa. As the sound approached and increased it was 
mingled with the stamp and beat of hundreds of bare feet running in 
Unison. Out from the entrance of the barracks came swinging several 
platoons of huge Askaris, padding along gracefully and easily, stripped 
to the waist, their superb chests and backs gleaming in the morning sun, 
their white teeth flashing as they sang. It was their morning exercise. 
We climbed the long hill through Curepipe where the rows of wooden 
shops were still asleep. ‘Au Caprice Feminin’, ‘Au Petit Profit', and 
‘Fashionable House’ were not yet astir, though a few Indian pro¬ 
prietors, with their shirt tails outside their trousers, were savouring the 
morning. A few well-worn taxis had appeared in the rank, their drivers 
slumped somnolently in the back seats, as they always seemed to be 
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when not driving furiously through the town. We left the little town 
rousing itself and rubbing its eyes and sped on down among the sugar 
fields, passing lorries full of Indian labourers going to work. They did 
not sing but turned upon us a dull, uninterested, lack-lustre gaze as 
they clung to the sides of their swaying vehicle. The sugar-canes were 
half cut, for this was November, the middle of the cropping season. 
Some of the canes were still standing, but there were large, bare 
expanses of volcanic red earth with heaps of clinkers, carefully gathered 
from the surface, neatly stacked at regular intervals. On the rickety, 
meandering tramways trains full of bundles of stripped canes stood 
ready to move off to the factory, smoking busily in the distance. From 
side to side of the road an occasional mongoose, the pests of Mauritius, 
ran with swift, illicit purposefulness, belly to die ground. Behind us in 
the distance the Pieter Both Mountain held up its round ball trium¬ 
phantly to the sun. Before us, also in the distance, shone the wide sea, 
infinite and blue. At its edges we could trace the white, winking pencil 
line where the surf broke on the reef and the inner green of the lagoon 
where, like a tiny ship, rode the lie de la Passe with its lighdiouse and 
its memories. 

I was driving with Jean Baissac, die Fisheries Officer, to the old 
capital of Mahdbourg where we were going to watch die fishermen 
fishing for mullet in the wide lagoon of Grand Port. 

Baissac was a young Frenchman who belonged to one of the old 
families of the island. As Fisheries Officer he was in charge of the force 
of fishery guards who were distributed around the coast at various 
points. It was dieir duty to enforce certain regulations which die 
Government had drawn up for the control of the fishing. Certain 
sections of the coast, usually well-defined bays and inlets, were 
scheduled as reserves where net fishing was not allowed, or only 
allowed with Government permission. The fishery guards had to see 
that these reserves were respected. The sizes and meshes of the nets and 
traps, which the fishermen used, were subject to Government regula¬ 
tion so as to prevent the killing of very young fish, and it was the task 
of the guards to see that these regulations were obeyed. There were 
also certain prohibited methods of fishing which they had to suppress 
if possible. It was, for instance, forbidden to blow up the fish in the 
lagoon indiscriminately with dynamite, a nefarious practice which in¬ 
creased considerably during the war when it was easy to steal or bribe 
explosives from the army. It was not permitted to fish in the lagoon at 
night using artificial lights to the detriment of hordes of young fish 
attracted in this way, nor was it permitted to fish with the ‘batatrand’ - 
tangled masses of the long, tough tendrils of a sort of convolvulus 
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which grows near the shore. These, trailed through the shallows, are 
also destructive of young fish. Further, the fishery guards had to see 
that no fishing was carried out without a Government licence for nets, 
boats, or traps, that all fish caught was landed at the prescribed landing- 
places, duly graded and weighed. They were, in fact, policemen of 
sorts without the powers of arrest or authority of the police. They had 
no disciplinary powers of their own, and any steps they might have 
to take were by police prosecution. Naturally their job was one that 
did not tend to make them popular with the creole fishermen, and it is 
perhaps a tribute to the tact and fairness of these young men, many of 
whom were coloured and most of whom were ex-service men, that they 
did manage to live in their isolated and lonely fishery posts on good 
terms with the fishermen who surrounded them. To me they were in¬ 
variably courteous and hospitable, diough I must often have been a 
nuisance to them and, so far as they were concerned, my precise 
functions must have remained somewhat obscure. 

As head of die corps of fishery guards Baissac was popular with the 
fishermen. He had known them all his life and understood them. He 
spoke dieir language and could jolly them along in the way diey liked 
with a pat on die shoulder or a playful punch in the stomach, a joke 
about their Sunday morning hangover, a sympathetic enquiry about 
their wives and numerous, perpetually ailing children. He was inter¬ 
ested in their welfare and strove hard to make dieir lot easier by pro¬ 
viding amenities, listening to their grievances, and arguing on dieir 
behalf with the Government and sometimes with the police. Often 
they would come up to the office in Port Louis, elaborately dressed in 
their best suits for die occasion, to air a grievance or present a petition. 
Usually they wanted to evade the regulations in some way or odier, or 
to escape the consequences of having done so. Furious and excited argu¬ 
ments, everyone speaking at once in rapid-fire creole, often went on for 
hours with much expressive gesture and waving of arms. But Baissac 
always listened sympathetically to a genuine complaint and did his best. 

He was a man of many enthusiasms and interests and a great talker, 
as indeed practically everybody is in Mauritius. Big game fishing was 
one of his enthusiasms, and as we drove along on diis sunny morning, 
his theme was the fishing exploits of himself and others. To point a 
moral and adorn a tale, and frequently to demonstrate die dimensions 
of the one that got away, he would from time to time remove both 
hands at once from the steering-wheel. And I, a nervous passenger at 
the best, pushed hard down on an imaginary foot-brake in die floor¬ 
boards beneath my feet and even clutched, involuntarily at times, the 
window-ledge at roy side. 
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The grey mullet, wherever found, is a graceful and beautiful fish. It 
is perhaps the most lovely of all the fishes of the Mauritius lagoons, not 
so much because of its colours, which are nothing like so brilliant as 
those of many others, as because of its perfect shape and swift, lithe, 
accurate movements. In Mauritius there are two main species. One, the 
‘mulet sec’, is a slightly larger, heavier fish than the other, die ‘mulet 
voild’, die veiled mullet. Both are silvery white underneath and dark 
metallic blue above, armoured with large smooth scales, but in the 
broad tail of the ‘mulet sec’ the blue is delicately shot with green. The 
‘mulet voil£’ has a curious membrane over its eye, like two curtains, 
partially veiling the eye fore and aft - hence its name. 

Large tracts of the lagoon, especially in die wide area of shallow 
water at Grand Port, are floored not by the usual coral growdis but by 
sand flats covered with short dark ‘eel grass’. On these sandy patches 
live the shoals of grey mullet. They often move into die muddy 
mouths of rivers and pass quite far up into fresh water. They feed by 
nibbling constantly at the sandy or muddy bottom with their prehensile 
mouths. They take in nothing but sand and mud, and have a thick- 
walled, highly muscular stomach, which gently and continuously 
squeezes the oozy contents through into the intestine, where small 
Crustacea, worms, and other minute animals, dead or alive, and living 
or dead vegetable matter, are extracted as food. As they move through 
the water in their dense shoals you can see a cloudy stream coming from 
the vent of each fish, like the exhaust of an engine, as they void the 
filtered sand and mud they have taken in. One would think that this 
would be a dull and uninteresting diet but to a mullet, apparently, it is 
all that can be desired. 

Early in the morning the fishermen can see from some way off the 
shoals of mullet idling, perhaps sleeping, on the sandy flats of the 
lagoon where the water is crystal clear and shines with a limpid green. 
But it requires special methods to catch them, for the grey mullet has 
the remarkable and spectacular habit of leaping high out of the water 
when alarmed. If, therefore, an ordinary wall of netting is used, such 
as that of the seine net, the mullet leap easily over the top of it and 
escape. Accordingly an additional contrivance known as the ‘canard’ 
net is used with the seine. It consists of a shelf of netting supported on 
six-foot bamboo poles, floating horizontally on the surface of the water 
outside the upper buoyed edge of the seine. This shelf has two layers 
of mesh, A large mesh of about six inches diameter overlies a layer of 
smaller mesh. So, when the mullet leap over die seine, they are caught 
upon the shelf of the ‘canard’, trapped between its upper and lower 
meshes. But the mesh of the ‘canard’ is of such a size that young fish, 
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not yet full grown, can wriggle through it and live until they have been 
able to spawn and reproduce their species at least once. 

This is an extremely ancient method of fishing for mullet, used from 
time immemorial. It is employed to-day by Arab fishermen off the Nile 
Delta and it is interesting that it has been developed independently, by 
a sort of parallel evolution, in this far-away island in the Indian Ocean. 
Indeed the development of fishing methods all over the world shows 
many such examples of individual parallel development, of conver¬ 
gence upon the same methods whereby simple craftsmen, living far 
removed from one another, have arrived separately at the best and most 
efficient way of using their ancient skill. 

Mahdbourg has lost almost all traces of any charm it may once have 
had and few signs remain that it was ever a capital in its own right. 
There are a few old houses mouldering away in side streets, which are 
noticeably wider than is warranted by any traffic they carry nowadays. 
Dirty black babies, pariah dogs, and poultry scramble and scratch un¬ 
disturbed down the length of them. The main street is built up by 
Indian shanty stores, but at one end of it there stands back from the 
road the old house where Commodore Duperre and Captain Wil¬ 
loughby lay wounded side by side after the battle of Grand Port. It is 
now a museum. There is a large white Roman Catholic church with an 
iron calvary outside it, and there is a blue and yellow Hindu temple, 
carved with grotesque and hideous figures. Swarms of idle youths hang 
listlessly about the streets. 

To reach the fishery post where the guards lived we crossed the 
single-line railway at the end of its wanderings among the sugar fields 
on its way down from Curepipe - two trains a day in each direction 
and two and a half hours to do the fourteen up-hill miles. 

The four fishery guards lived in a substantial house overlooking the 
foreshore with the high tide lapping the wall behind it. It had once 
been somebody’s villa and was surrounded by the remains of a garden 
with one or two oldish trees. The four young men, and tire Inspector 
of the district, who was in charge of all such fishing posts in that part 
of the coast, led a fairly Spartan existence. Two shared a room which 
contained little but a couple of camp beds, each with a rolled-up mos¬ 
quito net hanging above it. There were a tin basin on a stand, a cracked 
mirror, a table, a chair with a leg bound with string, some old war 
posters, and a picture of Churchill taken from a magazine. Another 
room served as an office where records of catches were kept. There was 
a map of the island showing the fishery posts marked as circles and, 
outlined in red, the areas scheduled as reserves where fishing was for¬ 
bidden. All this was shown to me with pride and a chair promptly 
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placed for me to sit on. In one corner of the room were a pile of netting 
and a couple of fish traps. 

‘Confiscated,’ said the Inspector proudly. ‘Netting in the reserve 
without permission. We had been warned and hid in the mangroves 
and caught them. And the traps are made of too small holes. Look, I 
show you.’ And he produced a small cylinder of wood shaped to the 
regulation diameter. lie showed that it would not go through the 
meshes of die palm wicker work of which the trap was made. For fish¬ 
ing in the reserve without permission the fisherman would probably 
be prosecuted and might lose his licence. 

‘To-morrow,’ said the Inspector grimly, ‘you will no doubt see him 
at the office making excuses.’ And sure enough next day there he was, 
dressed up as though for church in a suit and tie, indignantly protesting 
his innocence with expressive gestures. The little wooden building 
reverberated with heated argument. 

But die owner of the trap would merely find it missing when he 
came to lift it in die morning. He would know well enough what had 
happened to it and why. We should hear no more from him. 

So it can be well understood that the fishery protection service was 
not too popular with the fishermen. There was constant political 
agitation to have it abolished, and on rare occasions the guards 
suffered violence at die hands of those who had been unfavourably 
affected by their operations. But these occurrences on the whole were 
rare. 

While an outboard molor-boat was being assembled and coaxed 
into action I sat on die sea wall with two of the guards. This was in 
preference to yet another hard and solitary little chair that was placed 
ceremoniously all by itself under die shade of a tree for me to sit on. 
One of the guards, a good-looking, dark-skinned young man wearing 
the slouch hat of die Mauritius Pioneer Corps, from which he had 
recently been demobilized, had his wife living in the house with him, 
and I caught glimpses of her from time to time obliterating herself 
around comers. Presently he left the sea wall where we were sitting and 
returned with a black-eyed baby perched on his shoulder. I did my stuff 
with this and made die appropriate comments and noises. Far away in 
the middle of the lagoon we could see a flotilla of pirogues poling diem- 
selves along, a man standing with a bamboo pole in the bows of each 
and another in the stern, sharply oudined against the pathway of the 
sun. Still farther off the breakers formed a changing white line upon 
the reef and the lie de la Passe urged itself without motion against the 
waves breaking over its bow. To the left the great Lion Mountain, 
with die old Dutch fof t at its feet, frowned over the lagoon, and to the 
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right the shallows lost themselves among mangroves and casuarinas. 
It was all very lovely. 

‘And how old is she ? ’ I asked absently, doing my stuff and admiring 
the view at the same time. 

‘Mais non, M’sieu!’ said the horrified father, pulling up the baby’s 
clothes and pointing. ‘Guette ga - look at that!' 

‘Good heavens!’ I said, pulling myself together. 

One of the characteristics of the people of Mauritius, as I have 
already explained, is their inability to be bothered with machines and, 
in particular, with engines, in which they have my entire sympathy. 
On the other hand, when one wants an engine to start in a hurry, it is 
slightly irritating if it refuses to do so because there is grit in the petrol 
feed pipe, or carbon on the plugs, or because the water-cooling system 
is caked with salt owing to neglect by the last user of a few simple pre¬ 
cautions. On this bright morning all dicse things, and possibly several 
more, were malting a great deal of coaxing necessary. The engine gave 
a few splutters and dien stopped, and continued like that while Baissac 
and the Inspector toiled in the hot sun, tugging with a piece of string, 
the sweat pouring off their faces, and conversation languished on die 
sea wall. 

While the proud father carried his baby indoors die other young 
guard told me about his war experiences on gun sites - the loneliness, 
he said, the isolation, the boredom. He was away from home for two 
years and was thankful when it was all over. He had been a year now 
in the fishery service, stationed at Mabibourg, and next month he was 
to be transferred up the coast to the fishery post at Trou d’Eau Douce. 
It would be lonely there, but after his two years on the gun site he 
would not mind that. He was used to it. 

‘And where were you?’ I asked, thinking of the sands of Africa or 
of lonely sites on the Shetland Islands or the west coast of Scotland. 

‘ Over diere, at Vieux Grand Port,’ he said pointing to die other side 
of die bay. ‘And only leave at week-ends. C’etait formidable, gal’ 
That was war in Mauritius. But, after all, everydiing is relative. 

When you move over die surface of the lagoon in a boat, as even¬ 
tually we did, a fantastic world glides slowly beneath you. Before we 
could reach the sandy flats, where the pirogues were, we had to cross 
several hundred yards of coral growth, increasing in size and luxuriance 
as the water deepened. In the Mauritius lagoons I seldom saw the 
brilliant coloured corals I rather expected to see from what I had read 
of the Great Barrier Reef or the coral gardens of Bermuda. A pale 
brown was the usual tint and the corals in the shallower water had the 
form of round lumps like petrified brains. Huge ‘bSches de mer’, sea 
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cucumbers, lay among diem, some about a foot long and black, and 
others two or three feet long, very thin, and golden brown in colour. 
When you pick them up they cling to your hand with a sort of prickly 
stickiness, for hundreds of small tube feet, like fountain-pen fillers, are 
arranged in rows along their length. The black ones curve stiffly as you 
hold them and eject in protest a white fibrous mass of their own intes¬ 
tines. They are collected by the Chinese and may be seen in their shops 
in Port Louis, dried and of somewhat revolting appearance. But they 
are supposed to be a great delicacy, like birds’ nest soup and black eggs 
tasting of ammonia. The brown ones become enormously attenuated 
when you grasp them, die hanging end bulbous, a sack of guts. 

As the water deepened the corals assumed a flattened mushroom 
shape or a stag’s horn formation. Now one began to see glints of blue 
and rose, of crimson branches tipped with pink. Minute fish of dazzling 
colours darted among them, gold and silver, red and metallic blue. 
Then suddenly the corals came to an end and we were over gleaming 
expanses of sand tufted with dark patches of ‘eel grass’. Enormous 
purple sea urchins with radiating needles a foot in length, which moved 
slowly in unison and criss-crossed like searchlights, were dotted about 
on that white floor. The little town of Mahdbourg with its white church 
tower fell away from us and the Lion Mountain drew up on our left. 

Eight or more pirogues were advancing in line abreast out towards 
the breakers. In die bow and the stem of each a man stood up and 
punted with a bamboo pole. In one of the middle pirogues of the line 
Etienne, the fisherman whose seine net and ‘canard’ were about to be 
used and who was therefore in charge of the operation, stood up and 
directed affairs. The seine was piled neatly in the waist of his boat while 
the ‘canard’ was carried in another, folded neatly on its long poles 
stacked along the boat’s length. Etienne stood in the bows of his boat 
with his bamboo pole, bending low to push on it, straightening to draw 
it out of the water and stab forward with it. He gazed steadily over the 
wide sunlit expanse of the lagoon, shading his eyes from time to time 
under the arch of his thin black hand. In the stern of his boat stood his 
son, going through the same actions and movements as his father. 

Etienne was a tall, thin, elderly black man With a sparse, grizzled 
beard on a narrow face with high cheek bones. Only the wide, spread¬ 
ing nostrils, the woolly hair and beard, and the yellow whites of his 
eyes were truly negroid features, for his mouth was thin-lipped and his 
teeth were surprisingly bad. He was a comparatively silent and an in¬ 
telligent man, full of the lore of his trade, for he had been fishing in 
these lagoons all his life, as had his father and grandfather before him. 
Like all Mauritius fishermen he was expert in this restricted sphere, but 
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knew nothing whatever outside it. He had never been beyond the 
reef and only occasionally away from Mah^bourg. A visit to the office 
in Port Louis from time to time, dressed in his best, to protest or argue 
was the limit of his travels. He could neither read nor write and his 
thumb print was his signature, as was that of nearly all the other fisher¬ 
men, but he had fine manners, gave us ‘Bonzour, M’sie,’ smiled, and 
touched his battered hat to us as our boat approached. He lived in a 
thatched hut in a poor village on the slopes of the Lion Mountain and 
had a wife and ten children as black as himself. His eldest son, very 
much like his father and as thin, in the stern of the same pirogue, 
chattered ceaselessly in creole, pausing only for a second to give us 
‘Bonzour’ in his turn. Both father and son were dressed in mere rags 
which clung and flapped in tatters round their thin shanks. They wore 
the remains of old felt hats upon their heads. In Etienne’s boat, besides 
himself and his eldest son, were two men and a small, stark naked 
piccaninny who was the youngest son of the family already making a 
start in his life’s work. The rest of die company which filled the other 
pirogues consisted of men and boys of a great variety of ages from a 
white-bearded old negro, whose age was said to be over ninety, to 
grinning children hanging over the gunwales and tumbling in the 
bottom of the boats. Most of them were as blade as Etienne and all 
wore the same assortment of tattered garments, except some of the 
small boys who wore nothing. There were four or five men and a boy 
or two in each boat. The actual fishing operation, the laying of the 
seine, would be carried out by Etienne and his son and the neighbour¬ 
ing boat. A third boat carried the ‘canard’. The other five or six 
pirogues were there as helpers, to pull on the net when and where 
required and to make a joyful noise to frighten die fish into it. They 
were also there to pick up, if they could, any fish that might jump die 
net and land in the boats. A continuous and, to me, incomprehensible 
diatter of creole arose from the boats as they were poled along towards 
the breakers whose murmur we could now distinctly hear. 

Although it was only about eight o’clock in the morning we were 
late on the scene, for the fishing had been going on since about one 
o’clock, and the seine, without the ‘canard’ attached, had already been 
laid and hauled about six times in vatious parts of the lagoon. No 
mullet, therefore, had yet been caught, but die night’s catch of other 
fish lay stiff and dead in the bottom of Etienne’s pirogue, slopping 
about in several inches of dirty water and trampled upon by bare, 
black feet. It was a poor showing compared with what seven hours’ 
fishing would have produced in northern waters, but it was considered 
good enough. There were speckled ‘cordonniers’ (shoemakers) with 
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their stiff spines that can inflict painful wounds on hands and fingers. 
They had lost all their glossy sheen and were turning black, or an 
unhealthy livid blue, where they overlay one another. There were olive- 
green and blue ‘scavengers’, known as ‘capitaines’, or silver and red 
ones known as ‘dames berri’ - mostly small fish, for the larger ones 
are only taken with lines in deep water near the reef. There were many 
others of lovely colours and graceful shape and also one or two useless 
and repulsive objects. There was a slate grey, round-headed creature, 
the ‘torpedo’ or electric ray, which gives you a shock if you touch it 
while it is still alive. Soon after death, however, the evil virtue goes out 
of it. Another was a motded little nightmare of a fish, the ‘ laff e* or 
‘firefish’, with immensely long spines along its back and on its pectoral 
fins. The ‘laffe’ lurks in the sand and inflicts upon the feet of the un¬ 
wary painful, poisonous wounds that suppurate and will not heal. But 
there were no mullet, and it was for these that Etienne was searching 
as he scanned the green expanse of the lagoon under the arch of his 
hand. 

Suddenly there was a cry of‘Mulets! Mulets! Guette les mulets 14- 
basl’ from several of the pirogues and arms all pointing in one direc¬ 
tion. The men with the poles bent themselves double so that the line 
of boats flew over the water and the little choppy waves, clopping 
against the hlack sides, were thrown up in glittering arcs. Standing up 
in the motor-boat I could see vague shadows moving in the water 
ahead. 

Etienne’s boat and its neighbour, as well as the one carrying the 
‘canard’, now drew on ahead up wind while the rest remained station¬ 
ary, paddling gently so as not to drift too far. Working with extra¬ 
ordinary speed Etienne and his son poled their boat round in a wide 
circle away from the other two boats. His companions in the boat paid 
out die net over the gunwale and a long line of small floats snaked 
behind them in a curve upon the surface, showing where the net lay. 
When several hundred yards had been laid the third boat began to work 
quickly along the line of floats laying out at right angles, horizontally 
upon die surface, the bamboo poles of the ‘canard’ net with their con¬ 
necting web. When this was done the poles looked, from where we 
were, like a curved pathway on the water. Now the rest of the fleet of 
pirogues began to advance slowly up wind. Everybody shouted and 
banged the surface with their bamboo poles and with oars. The small 
boys with fiendish joy beat a continuous tattoo on the gunwales with 
sticks. Some rattled stones in tins. A deafening racket was kept up 
which was intended to frighten the fish into the net. We moved round 
in the motor-boat to a position near the ‘canard’ to get a better view. 
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‘Soon you will see,’ said Baissac. ‘It is a glorious sight.’ He was a 
thrilled boy fishing for the first time. 

As he spoke, high into the air just on the inner side of the curving 
line of the ‘canard’, a fish leapt like a silver meteor, a beautiful leap as 
diough catapulted out of the water. It landed with a plop squarely on 
the floating shelf of netting where, trapped with its head down and a 
thin strand caught behind its pectoral fin, it thrashed powerfully but 
in vain with its blue-green forked tail. Then another spun through the 
air in a high arc, and another, until everywhere you looked along the 
path of bamboos great silver fish shot gleaming through the air. They 
beat die water white for a minute or two with futile strength before 
they gave it up and lay still. 

‘Guette gal O-o-hl Guette gal’ cried the boys delightedly every 
time a fish leapt, for it seemed to be a spectacle of which they never 
tired. The guards too evidently looked upon it as a miracle which could 
not be seen too often, and during my six months’ stay in Mauritius 
they often invited me to come and see the mullet jump. 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ I said at last. ‘I’ve seen die mullet jump 
eight times now, you know.’ But not to want to see diem jump a ninth 
or even a ninety-ninth time seemed to them to be a sign of deplorable 
indifference and lack of keenness. 

But at the first showing it is certainly a lovely and astonishing sight. 
Not every fish that jumped landed in die net. Some, widi just that slight 
additional flick of the tail, perhaps, went flying over the shelf altogether 
to plunge into the water beyond and shoot away like arrows into freedom. 
All the pirogues placed themselves as nearly as possible end to end around 
the outside of the ‘canard’, so that many fish that leapt over die shelf 
and might have escaped fell flapping into the bottom of a pirogue. Each 
time this happened there was a shout of pleasure, for some of these 
boats were there to reap such gleanings from the main harvest. 

Presendy the silver cataract ceased, which meant that all the shoal, 
except the few that had leapt to safety, had now been taken. The 
‘canard’ bore a load of blue and silver bodies, curved like commas 
where they lay inert and helpless, or flapping with suddenly renewed 
spasms of vigour from time to time. Etienne, with the help of several 
other boats, was pulling in the seine. As the ‘canard’ was lifted and 
neatly folded back in the boat the fish were picked out one by one and 
thrown into anodier pirogue until a shining heap of them lay there, 
‘mulets secs’ witii the blue tail shot with green, ‘mulets voilds’ with 
the veiled eye. 

‘About twelve hundred pounds of fish,’ said Baissac. ‘Not bad 
for one haul. But isn't it a lovely sight?’ 
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I agreed dial it was and began to feel very empty, for it was long 
after midday and I had not eaten since about six o’clock. When the 
seine was in again, piled in the bottom of litienne’s boat, we made for 
the shore. But the line of pirogues began to pole themselves forward 
again in line abreast over the lagoon. As we drew away, losing the 
chatter of the fishermen and the murmur of the breakers on the reef in 
the sputter of the engine, we heard again, but ever more distandy, the 
cry ‘Mulets! Muletsl’ and saw the men bend double on their poles. 



CHAPTER SIX 


‘ Diolinda ’ 

I 

Three days before Christmas, having heard that our fishing drifter 
was on the way out from England, I left Mauritius for the Seychelles 
in the three-masted schooner Diolinda of about 150 tons. She was one 
of a fleet of several two- and three-masted schooners which ply among 
the islands carrying copra, turtles, and creole labourers for the coco¬ 
nut plantations. She belonged to the Seychelles and her captain and 
crew were Seychellois, but three or four times a year she made the 
thousand-mile voyage to Mauritius. She took about three weeks to do 
it against the contrary south-east winds, calling on the way at Agalega 
Island to load copra. Now she was returning to the Seychelles, but, 
having the trade winds behind her, would be able to race along at about 
five knots and complete the journey in about a fortnight. She would 
call at Agalega to land a meteorologist and his family for the weadter 
station there and then at Coetivy, another coconut island farther 
north, to load copra for the Seychelles, 

Diolinda was about fifty years old, having been built, I believe, at 
Bideford, but for the past ten years or so she had been ploughing 
slowly about these seas with her dingy wings aspreacl, trailing a cloud 
of black smoke across the sea from her auxiliary engine, which was an 
old-fashioned diesel and ought, by rights, to have been quite smoke¬ 
less. She lifted her long bowsprit proudly on the swell for, though she 
was grimy and piebald with red lead, and her sails were patched and 
streaked, she was nevertheless a thing of beauty. She could make you 
catch your breath when you saw her leaning to the open sea or when, 
with a creak and rattle, her brawny young Seychellois crew, their ebony 
and golden bodies straining, hauled on her main sheets. *Eh! mes 
enfants! Allez monterl Allez monterl’ they cried as die grey sails ran 
up and filled with the warm trade winds. 

Amidships was a small, square deckhouse which contained two 
cabins. One of these had the shape of an L. The Captain’s fairly capa¬ 
cious hunk occupied the long arm of the L while in the foot were two 
very narrow and hard little shelves one above the other. The upper one 
of these was grandly conferred upon me by the small coloured boy, 
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Sinon, who was the steward. The second cabin was a rectangular space 
embraced by the two arms of the L. It contained three bunks and a 
settee. There were thus seven bunks in this confined space, but when 
we left Mauritius eleven people were accommodated somehow, in¬ 
cluding die Captain, four women, and a three-months-old baby, and 
dieir luggage. 

I went on board at three o’clock in the afternoon, having been told 
that the ship was to sail at four. As she did not sail until half-past five 
I had plenty of time to view with alarm the prospect of the journey 
ahead and to wonder, in a disinterested sort of way, where all diese 
vociferous people would bestow themselves. 

They bestowed themselves, with an infinity of chatter and gesticula¬ 
tion, as follows. The Captain’s bunk was occupied by a very stout 
dark-skinned lady and her fourteen-year-old son bound for the Sey¬ 
chelles. A swardiy Mauritian business man, also bound for the Sey¬ 
chelles, had the narrow shelf below mine. The small square cabin was 
filled by the young meteorologist, bound for Agalega, his wife, their 
baby, his mother (or hers, I never knew which), an elderly man, and a 
young boy. Exactly what was the relationship of these two to the rest 
of the party I never discovered, but as they all got off at Agalega I 
imagine they fitted into the scheme of things somehow. 

To complete the picture a young merchant service officer and his 
newly married wife arrived on board with innumerable bundles at the 
last moment. My astonishment and wonder increased, but they went 
below to the Mate’s cabin down aft and for several days were rarely 
seen, except when emerging to empty furtively a familiar domestic 
utensil over die side. When the weather grew calmer they reappeared 
to sit on camp stools on the deck, holding hands in silence. I never 
heard them speak, but occasionally they gazed into each other’s eyes. 
It was love. 

A great company of friends and relations was gathered on the jetty 
to say farewell. They kept driving up, with hands fluttering and eager 
faces peering from the windows, in taxicabs and old motor-cars, which 
rushed up at breakneck speed and came to an abrupt stop, jerking 
forward all the close-packed heads inside. Among the baulks of timber, 
the empty oil drums, and general wharf-side litter they stood about 
chattering and screaming, climbed gingerly up and down the insecure 
gangplank, met half-way upon it in giggling altercation, and clambered 
about the deck, Baissac came down to say ‘Good-bye’ to me and wish 
me ‘Bon voyage’, but he could not stay until the ship sailed and so 
left me alone among the screams and the prolonged farewells, at the 
mercy of the large ladies who kept pushing past me, bound nowhere in 
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particular, saying ‘ Pardon, M’sieu’, until I wedged myself firmly into a 
comer near the wheelhouse over the stern. Here, safely enclosed as in 
a fortified post, I watched the leave-takings of others, feeling a trifle 
forlorn and lost as one always does in such moments. 

But when at last the space between the Diolindas side and the quay 
began to widen, and as the tearful faces and fluttering handkerchiefs 
grew small in the distance, a silence fell on the ship, broken only by 
the creak of her rigging and the splutter of her auxiliary engine. All the 
passengers were preparing to be violently seasick. They took to their 
beds and, with the exception of the man in the bunk below mine, were 
neither heard nor seen again, except for some strangled noises from the 
infant, until we had left the trade winds and their rolling swells behind 
and gained the calms of the doldrums. 

In the Captain’s bunk lay the stout lady, like a mountain, prostrate 
on her back with her son, a lanky sullen boy, curled up beside her. The 
Captain, a jovial old Frenchman with a loud voice and a magnificent 
command of English, French, and creole expletives, lay down at night 
precariously on a narrow settee. All our luggage, except the larger 
trunks in the hold, was piled in die short foot of the L opposite the 
doorway and almost blocking it. One dived for what one wanted in 
this toppling edifice. The Mauritian gentleman beneath me made heavy 
weather of the journey, and indeed it was no luxury passage that we 
made. The bunks were very hard, too short and too narrow. I had 
chosen the upper one because it had a porthole above it which I thought 
would let in some fresh air. It did, but it was immovably stuck half 
open so that its circular brass rim cut into my back when I lay on my 
right side and into my stomach when I lay on my left. By lying quite 
still on my bade I could just keep clear of it and so, in diat position, I 
slept fitfully, for the cabin in the calm tropic nights became very hot 
and large cockroaches an inch in length scuttled delicately over my 
bare chest. 

Some years of experience, however, have now taught me liow to 
make myself fairly at home in small ships. Indeed I found it a joy to be 
at sea again with my world once more suddenly contracted to a narrow 
compass. I sat all day, perched in some not very comfortable position 
out of the glare of the sun, moving to another when the sun in his 
majestic course eventually found me out. On a pile of copra bags, on 
an upturned barrel, or on the hatch covers, I watched the sea and the 
sky by day, and by night the rigging and yards swinging across the 
multitudinous stars. 

Our day began very early, at five o’clock, when the sky above the 
eastern horizon was beginning to pale and blush pink. At this hour 
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Sinon, the little creole boy, who led a life of ceaseless, grasshopper 
activity from dawn to long after sunset, handed up a cup of tea to me 
where I lay on my shelf, grinned and said ‘ Bonzour’, and hopped away. 
It was strange stuff, tasting usually of chopped hay, but it had some 
sort of stimulating effect so that I was out on deck with a bucket of 
fresh water before my companion in the bunk below had made his first 
querulous complaint of the day. 

For him the whole voyage of eleven days was a tribulation. 

‘Three hundred and fifty rupees I have paid, 5 he wailed with tears 
in his voice, ‘and where to put my deck-chair? Where to hang my 
clothes? And no one to clean my shoes 1’ 

Where indeed? For after we left Coetivy on the last leg of our 
run the deck was piled high with mountains of copra bags exuding their 
oily smell, and little black copra beedes went questing everywhere, 
especially up the legs of one’s trousers. 

I began by washing extravagantly and frequently, constantly bellow¬ 
ing for Sinon to ‘ am£ne moi un sdau di I’eau’. But I soon gave it up. 
One of my favourite perches was the roof of the deckhouse beneath 
which, in a black cave, the diesel engine snorted and sputtered. In order 
to start this oily monster a couple of bulbs had to be heated with blow 
torches, which shot up alarming sheets of flame filling the whole com¬ 
partment. I used to sit here at night after it had become too dark to 
read, watching the stars and talking in stammering creole to the cheer¬ 
ful, perpetually laughing boy who was the engineer. But I had for¬ 
gotten the exhaust pipe which shot out fumes close at hand. A cloud of 
stinking black smoke trailed above my head and dropped over my 
scalp a film of black oil, which remained there for the rest of the trip. 
Everything one touched was black with dirt. One’s hands and the seat 
of one’s trousers were begrimed anew five minutes after washing. But, 
dressed only in a pair of shorts, I stayed begrimed. For my Mauritian 
friend, however, who began each day in an immaculate white suit, all 
this was a nightmare. The suit was a sad spectacle long before noon, 
and the white sun helmet, in which he had come aboard, lost its beauty 
before sunset the day we sailed. Twice a day, at dawn and at sunset, I 
carried out a sort of religious ritual and stripped naked, regardless of 
female presences, and washed from head to foot in a bucket of fresh 
water. But my companion regarded such a proceeding as an outrage 
against modesty. The fact that there were ladies on board, even though 
they were prostrate on their bunks, turned his toilet into a highly com¬ 
plex series of manoeuvres carried out under a dressing-gown after 
dark. When the weather became glassy calm, and the stout lady 
emerged from the Captain’s bunk to sit perspiring all day in a canvas 
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chair, I still continued my nude ablutions round the other side of the 
deckhouse. As a matter of fact the general lack of privacy in which we 
lived for eleven days disturbed her not at all. After all she was a married 
woman with a grown-up son. But to my Mauritian companion the 
possibility of anyone at all catching sight of him in the indignity of 
undress was not to be contemplated for a moment, and he waited until 
long after dark, when everyone but I had gone to bed, before stealing 
out heavily draped to do hurried and furtive dtings with soap and 
water. 

Captain George Lanier was an old French sea dog, tough and wiry, 
with a russet face seamed with a million tiny wrinkles worn by the sun 
and wind of many years. The blood of the corsairs ran in his veins and 
it was easy to picture him two centuries earlier harrying East Indiamen. 
The Seychelles to-day, in fact, is full of such figures who seem to have 
stepped out of an earlier and more adventurous century. But in these 
degenerate days old George Lanier has for years been sailing among 
the islands, to Mauritius, to Agalega, Coetivy or the Aldabras, and 
sometimes to Mombasa. Originally he had his own ship, the three- 
masted schooner IVanetta, but she was at present on the beach at the 
Seychelles bang rebuilt The Diolinda was not his ship but belonged 
to another old sailor. Captain Voss, a Yorkshireman, who after thirty 
years’ cruising about this part of the Indian Ocean had been ordered 
off the sea and away from his beloved calling by the doctors. They had 
diagnosed a weak heart and prophesied disaster for him if he ever took 
his ship to sea again. So now Lanier took the Diolinda and Voss waved 
to her from the jetty at Port Victoria, Seychelles, with sorrow in his 
brilliant blue eyes like those of a boy. He was there on the jetty to 
welcome his beloved back, his old sea wife, every time she returned. 
But Lanier, still hale and hearty, four times married at nearly seventy, 
took her to sea. He swore loudly and volubly in English and French 
and creole and chased his crew aloft widi oaths in the traditional 
manner. He led a lonely life, for the Diolinda was no ocean greyhound 
— even now with the trade winds behind her she was only battling 
along at five knots - so that her voyages among the islands often took 
weeks. It was not often that she had passengers as now and she seldom 
carried anyone but negro labourers to the islands. The skipper, there¬ 
fore, lived alone in his cabin amidships and took his meals there in 
solitary state. But unlike many old ships’ captains, who plough about 
the ocean for years alone, he had not gone cranky, or taken to the 
bottle or the Bible. He was afflicted by no monomanias, as lonely 
sailors sometimes are, boring you to death for hours about women or 
the Pyramids or spiritualism or endlessly recounting dirty stories 
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familiar to you from the cradle up. He remained a sane, jolly, and 
explosive old sailor. 

Sometimes I was obliged to act as a sort of buffer between the 
Skipper and the incessantly complaining occupant of the bunk beneath 
mine. One day I heard a volley of oaths in several languages. 

‘God damn and blast it!’ the Skipper was storming. ‘What do you 
think he wants now? Is this the bloody Queen Mary? He asks me if I 
have any headed notepaper! Wants to write a letter! C’est une couil- 
lonade, 5a! I told him where he’d find notepaper - in there!’ And he 
pointed to tire ramshackle arrangement abaft the wheelhouse over the 
stem which was the communal lavatory. 

The Diolinda’s crew were all Seychellois and mostly young men 
some of whom were putting in sea time before taking their tickets. 
They were creoles who varied in colour from the Bos’n, who was an 
enormous, genial negro black as night, through golden brown like 
Louis Barbier to white like Maxime Berlouis, whose only signs of 
coloured blood were his black curly hair, beautiful white teeth, and 
rather fleshy nose, or Marcel de Chermont, who was a Mauritian of 
French descent with a fine, intelligent face purely European. All these 
three boys eventually joined us as crew in our drifter. For centuries 
the Seychellois have been a race of seamen. They provided the crews 
of the corsairs in the eighteenth century. To-day they sail their little 
schooners far across the Indian Ocean, and they are skilful and daring 
in their pirogues and sailing boats in which they go fishing twenty 
miles out to sea around the coasts of the islands. As you approach 
the Seychelles you often come across lone boatmen paddling their 
pirogues several miles out undismayed by the heavy ocean swells. Why 
the Seychellois should be daring and skilful boatmen and handy seamen 
while the Mauritians are, on the whole, lacking in these qualities it is 
rather difficult to say. It may be that there is too much Madras Indian 
blood in Mauritius while in the creoles from the Seychelles a strain of 
Arab blood still lingers. The company that fishes from the Cargados 
Carajos Shoals employs Seychellois in preference to Mauritians, and 
we recruited the crew of our drifter in the Seychelles in the belief, 
which was justified, that we should find better seamen there. 

To these cheerful young men it seemed to be a matter for amusement 
to have an Englishman planted in their midst. It was almost as though 
they had never seen one at close quarters before. I dare say they had 
not, for, to the humbler and poorer people in the colonies, the English¬ 
man is often a remote creature from another world, usually the head 
of something or other, occupying a high post at a fabulous salary that 
no one in their world could possibly aspire to, only encountered as a 
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rule officially across a desk or a table, or seen flashing past in a car. 
To observe one of these strange creatures under the miscrocope of 
shipboard life was an altogedier unusual and intriguing experience. I 
hope it was a pleasant one and, judging by their extreme friendliness and 
broad grins, I think that it may have been. Sometimes, when I was 
sitting reading on the deck, or just sitting, I would glance up to sec that 
they had stopped in their work and were looking at me with curiosity 
as though I were in an aquarium. When observed they grinned and 
went on with their jobs. What really broke the ice was my camera, for 
there is nothing that simple people enjoy more than posing for a photo¬ 
graph. It gives them a momentary sense of importance, one-fiftieth of 
a second of limelight. They stand woodenly at attention and gaze 
straight into the camera with an expression of horrifying solemnity and 
a fixed concentrated stare, like a bird hypnotized by a snake. Any 
attempt to get them to relax and assume a natural pose is in vain. Some¬ 
times, if caught unawares, they would giggle and nudge and prod each 
other and urge each other forward with a sudden bashful coyness, like 
girls getting off on the sea front. But to see this curious zoological 
specimen washing itself in a bucket, shaving, and cleaning its teeth, 
almost like a human being, seemed to inflict them with a strange 
embarrassment. They fled, averting their eyes from beholding iniquity. 
For all the creoles seem to share with my Mauritian friend, performing 
his toilet under a dressing-gown in the dark, this curious shame about 
the human body. It seems to shock them. Perhaps it is the result of 
their Roman Catholic upbringing, which has taught them to regard 
exposure as a sin and an indignity. When they themselves washed on 
deck they did so down to the waist, and as far up from the ankles as 
they could without removing their trousers. In the Seychelles I have 
seen parties of young men and girls going down to bathe on the palm- 
fringed beaches. The men would bathe together first. When they came 
out of die water the girls would go in together fully dressed in their 
frocks. And one day, when the Skipper and I went over the side of 
our drifter naked, the crew rushed round to the other side of the deck¬ 
house and hid in embarrassment until we had finished our shameful 
performance. 

The creoles are friendly people. I made difficult conversation with 
them in a mixture of English and creole, though one or two of them 
could speak English perfectly. When we anchored at Agalega they 
lowered a lifeboat and aslced me if I would like to go fishing with them. 
We caught very little but it was fun. When we returned the Mauritian 
gentleman had at last found a place for his deck chair and had been 
sitting in it all the morning, immaculately clad in white trousers and 
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shirt and the sun helmet which he had cleaned. He was slicing volubly 
to the stout lady with eloquent gestures when I climbed over the side 
in nothing but a pair of dirty shorts. 

‘Where have you been, all the morning?’ he asked. 

‘Fishing.’ 

‘You went fishing? With those people?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘With those people.’ 

I had committed a grave social misdemeanour. 

There was no room to eat in the cabins so that, at each appropriate 
hour, Sinon came hopping along the deck, over the piled copra bags 
which were mountainous before the end of the voyage, dodging the 
snuffling pigs and the meandering poultry, with plates usually heaped 
with curried fish and rice. I, who usually lose most of my self-control 
when confronted with a good curry, never wanted to see one again by 
the time we reached the Seychelles. It was always highly flavoured with 
chillis, and sat on a high white mountain of rice. It used to amaze me 
to see the mountains of this which the crew shovelled away - in secret, 
of course, with their backs turned to as many enquiring eyes as possible. 
More amazing were the even larger mountains devoured by the stout 
lady. After she had decided that die weather was calm enough for her 
to leave her bunk she sat all day in the only canvas chair in the doorway 
of the cabin, gently perspiring, fanning herself with a handkerchief, and 
exclaiming at intervals ‘Chaud! Ma foi, il fait chaudl’ It was not sur¬ 
prising that it made heat, for she stoked it three times daily with eggs 
and bacon and sausage, with plates of thick soup, with mountains of 
curry, widi three or four large bananas. One night she leapt from her 
bunk with a shriek of‘Cancrelats! Cancrelatsl’ and spent some hours 
thereafter in the chair outside on the deck. A large cockroach had been 
exploring, she said. To the curry and rice and thick soup and four 
bananas she had added diat evening, as an hors-d’oeuvre, a large whack 
of black pudding. 

We kept Mauritian and Seychelles hours. At about 6.30 Sinon came 
hopping and grinning along with breakfast. I liked Sinon. He was a 
merry little imp, always laughing and scrapping with the other mem¬ 
bers of the crew, always busy from dawn until long after sunset, and 
able to materialize instantly from round a comer, like a nut-brown 
Puck, in answer to the cry of ‘ Bo-o-y! ’ The stout lady was very im¬ 
perious with this summons and her shrill ‘Bo-eel’ kept bringing Puck 
out of the earth to perform trifling services, to fetch a handkerchief 
from her bunk two yards away, to find her cigarettes, to arrange her 
chair. I, even after six months apparently unaccustomed to the ways of 
the country, kept doing things for myself, taking my plate to the 
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galley, fetching my own bucket to wash in. 'Let the boy do it, for 
God’s sake,man! ’ the Skipper kept saying. But I never could remember. 

The first mountain of curry arrived about eleven. Then one lay on 
one’s shelf like a corpse until Sinon brought a cup of tea about three. 
At six the second pile of curry arrived. By half-past eight everyone was 
in bed but I, who sat on in the dark, watching the dim sparks and 
globes flashing in the foam alongside and the moon racing from one 
cumulus to the next. 


2 

The island of Agalega consists of a pair of sand spits joined by a 
narrow neck which is covered at high tide. Like many of these islands 
it is so low and so flat that it seems surprising that the breakers, which 
mark its fringing coral reef, do not run right over die narrow band of 
green and drown it altogether. It was the first of many coconut islands 
I visited, for it lies on the southern frontier of the girdle of coconut 
palms which, at sea level, encircles the globe between about 15° nortli 
and 15 0 south latitude. On all the islands that dot the tropic oceans the 
palm-trees stand in beautiful and negligent orderliness, aspiring towards 
the fierce daylight, leaning gracefully this way and that, dieir elegant, 
lichened trunks of elephant grey expressing the languor of the hot 
climate, their stiff dark plumes, bursts of metallic green, rattling and 
whispering as they bend to the trade winds. 

What a benefaction to mankind is the coconut palm! For the uses 
of its various parts, but especially of its fruit, are almost endless. The 
coconut is smooth and green as it falls from the tree, about the size of 
a baby’s head, but elongated and roundly triangular in cross section. 
There is a thick, fibrous husk in which the kernel is embedded. The 
kernel has a tough, woody shell enclosing the white meat of the coco¬ 
nut, and the clear, colourless, sweet milk of the nut is contained in a 
smooth cavity in the fleshy meat. As the nut ripens the cavity contain¬ 
ing the milk slowly diminishes, the flesh of the nut growing at the 
expense of the liquid. 

The flesh of the kernel, die familiar coconut we know in cakes and 
pastries, when dried makes copra, which to the Seychelles and all these 
little green islands is what sugar is to Mauritius, die mainstay and the 
life-blood. The kernel is extracted from its shell and, cut into segments, 
dried hard in the sun or over a slow fire, using die outer husk as fuel. 
The segments, hard and dry as pieces of long dead skulls, are packed 
in sacks and shipped to England where the coconut oil is pressed out 
of them. Like the sugar of Mauritius all the copra output of the islands 
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•was at tliat time bought by the British Government for a fixed guaran¬ 
teed price. And, like the planters of Mauritius, the coconut plantation 
owners complained bitterly, forgetting the slumps of earlier years, that 
the price was not high enough. 

Coconut oil is a colourless liquid and when quite pure it has neither 
taste nor smell, but often it is slightly rancid and has a taste and smell 
which are indescribable, characteristic, and quite sickening. In the 
Seychelles it is used as a cooking fat, and in the evening when, in their 
gimcrack houses, the native women are cooking supper the air is filled 
with its sweet, slightly nauseating aroma. It clings about the persons 
of the natives and is one of their characteristic odours. The taste of' 
food cooked in slightly rancid coconut oil is revolting and r emains 
in the mouth for hours. 

The chief commercial use of coconut oil is in the manufacture of 
margarine and soap, in which it is the rival of whale oil. In India it is 
used for making vegetable ghee. On Agalega and Coetivy, and on 
many of diese dozens of tiny islands, there is a settlement and a copra, 
factory, which is usually the simplest and crudest kind of factory yon 
can imagine. The segments of copra are spread out like bones to dry 
on trestles in die sun, or in buildings called ‘caloriferes’, where die 
coconut fibre fires flicker in the gloom and eyes smart from the acrid 
smoke. There are sheds where the copra is stored in sacks. A certain 
amount of oil is extracted on die spot for domestic use. This is done in 
a large stone mortar of which the pestle is a heavy baulk of timber 
slowly and continuously turned by a donkey. With timeless patience 
and resignation it plods round and round the circle beaten by its own 
hoofs and is urged on now and again by a small black boy, proud as a 
peacock of so much power and responsibility. The oil runs out at the 
bottom of the mortar in a thin, viscous trickle. 

The white flesh of the nut is good to eat and chewing coconut, 
which takes an astonishing time to disappear in your mouth, has a 
sedative effect on the nerves, like chewing gum. One finds oneself 
assuming that vacant stare with rhythmically working jaws which 
hardened gum chewers affect. But it has the disadvantage that you 
cannot park it and begin on it again. 

The almost colourless milk makes the most refreshing drink in th$ 
world. Why this rather insipid, almost tasteless water should be such 
balm to the parched throat and consolation to the spirit I cannot ex* 
plain. Its spiritual magic, I think, lies in the primeval method of drink* 
ing it out of the nut. It has a picnic joy, a sense of harking back to the 
way Adam and Eve quenched their thirst when they first discovered 
die joys of drinking, as opposed to those of eating. With a machete you 
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hack away the husk tangentially at the apex of the nut until you expose 
the white flesh. Then you cut out a small round dice of the flesh and 
leave a hole. You apply your lips to this, which is like kissing a cool 
round mouth. You tilt the head back holding the nut with two hands 
as though drinking from a gourd. The cool but not cold nectar slips 
sweetly down your throat. It also, if you are not careful, slips equally 
sweetly over your chin, down your neck and chest to your navel, which 
is like a dewpond by the time you have finished. The nut seems curi¬ 
ously inexhaustible as does a stone ginger-beer bottle and then, sud¬ 
denly and disconcertingly, you find there is no more, only a dark, cool 
cavity, lined with satin, within the nut. At Agalega they brought coco¬ 
nuts on board, green and glossy on their branches. For the rest of the 
voyage we rivalled each other with our shouts of ‘Sinon! Coupe moi 
un coco! ’ and Sinon, with deft and expert strokes, would cleave the 
outer husk away in no time, offering the nut with both hands as though 
it were a chalice. 

From the fibrous outer husk of die coconut comes coir, from which 
mats and coarse brushes are made. Empty and cleaned die hard shells 
of the kernels make drinking vessels ; carved and polished they make 
more hideous objects for travellers to buy and take home. But in 
Mauritius and the Seychelles the husk has another use. An apical cone 
of it, cut from one end, is used for polishing floors. Your house girl 
places one bare foot on the cone and pushes herself all over the floor 
with the other in a sort of energetic dance, which is surprisingly difficult 
to imitate for I have tried it. There is enough oil in the fibres to bring 
the boards up to a fine polish and this coconut dance is part of die 
morning’s domestic routine in every wooden house in die Seychelles. 
Every home is aquiver from about eight to nine every morning with 
the pounding of great ebony thighs. 

Although the coconut seems to have been designed by nature for 
man’s espedal benefit it is, as a matter of fact, without a thought to 
man’s requirements, exquisitely adapted for dispersal by sea. It can 
float for years and still germinate when it reaches a hospitable shore. 
Sand and warmth and a covering of humus are all it needs and it is not 
discouraged by brackish water. By this means the coconut palm has 
spread itself all over the tropics of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, to die 
West Indies and Central America, aided by mankind who has planted 
it for his own use. In the Seychelles, to which it is supposed to have 
come originally from the Nicobar Islands, it climbs in orderly ranks up 
die mountains. Near the shore at sea level the palms grow to a height 
of seventy feet or more, never quite straight but always bending and 
leaning gracefully on their course up to the light where diey hold their 
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shimmering plumes. Attlie sea’s margin or on the banks of streams they 
often lean out horizontally over the white sand or brown water, and 
then turn vertically like elephants’ trunks groping for the light. As you 
go higher up the mountain the palms become shorter and sparser 
until, at about a thousand feet, they are clinging desperately, fighting 
for a living. 

The coconut palm is a slow growing tree and the tallest ones at sea 
level, seventy or eighty feet high, may be a century old. The nut, when 
planted in die Seychelles, takes three or four months to germinate, and 
about four months after germination has started the little shoot like a 
green crow’s beak appears above the soil. The tree bears its first nuts 
at an age which varies with the soil and climate. In the Seychelles and 
the islands the tree first begins to flower at seven or eight years of age. 
The flowers are borne on a branching spike which carries small separate 
male and female blossoms, and each spike yields about half a dozen nuts 
a year. A well-grown tree may drop as many as sixty to a hundred 
nuts in a year. In India and Ceylon the plantation labourers climb the 
trees and cut the nuts down, but in the Seychelles they simply wait for 
them to drop and pick them up off the ground, which is so much easier. 
A native, or anyone else for that matter, seen carrying a coconut along 
the road is liable to be stopped by the police and invited to explain 
where he got it from, since all coconuts are private property and may 
not be transported without the owner’s permission. 

The long grey trunk of the palm yields a timber which is known as 
‘porcupine’ wood and is used for making furniture. Sections of the 
trunk, hollowed out, stand beside the front doors of many houses in 
the Seychelles holding the rare flowers in that flowerless land. The long 
sword-like leaves are used for thatching, for making fans, and for 
weaving baskets. 

In the Seychelles and the islands the natives make palm toddy or 
‘calao’ from the branching inflorescences. The branches of the flower¬ 
ing spike are bound together tightly and cut at their ends. The sap drips 
slowly from the cut ends into a tin or into a cylinder of bamboo slung 
beneath them. Every few days the native who owns the tree, or one of 
die labourers if the tree grows on an estate, climbs up the trunk, using 
notches cut in the surface for the purpose, and collects the juice which 
has dripped into the receptacle. On the island of Praslin I watched them 
climbing the coconut palms to collect toddy. The men walked up the 
trunks with their bare, prehensile feet like monkeys, as easily as though 
climbing a ladder. Yet anyone unpractised in this difficult art takes the 
skin off his shins and ankles before he has gone very far, as I did when 
I tried it while I thought no one was looking. I was mistaken. Someone 
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•was looking, for two huge, green gecko lizards, licking the sap where 
it dripped on to the nuts below, paused in their rhythmic stroking and 
regarded me fixedly, frozen suddenly into green stone. When I moved 
they vanished as if by magic, scarcely disturbing the leaves. 

In the Seychelles every tree which is used for making toddy must 
be registered and a police licence is given for each one. Near Victoria 
the owners of the tapped trees sell their toddy to the Government for a 
fixed price and it is retailed to the public in state-owned establishments. 
The proceeds of the sales of these establishments is spent on die welfare 
of the poor. That is the idea anyway. In the country districts there 
seems to be little control of the sale of this infuriating liquid. 

When freshly drawn from the palm-tree toddy looks and tastes like 
flat ginger beer. In that condition I drank it when we anchored at 
Coetivy on New Year’s Eve 1947 .1 was not much impressed and it had 
absolutely no effect whatever so far as I could make out. But die virtue 
of this ambrosia is dtat, if it is left to stand, it ferments and becomes 
extremely potent. From its effect on the natives who drink it like that 
one would imagine that this must be true for it makes them insensible 
for days. On Saturdays and Sundays, on high days and holidays, the 
number of drunks one sees staggering and reeling about the roads is 
evidence enough of die magic properties of toddy or of die sugar-cane 
spirit, known as ‘bacca’, which is its formidable rival. 

Lastly, from diis strange yet commonplace tree, so prodigal in its 
gifts, one may take the very head and centre of its life, the succulent 
growing shoot that stands in the middle of its crown of leaves. This 
makes ‘ palmiste delicious as a vegetable or a salad. But this is the food 
of kings, for every dish of it costs the life of a palm tree which dies 
without its growing point. 


3 

Agalega is a dependency of the colony of Mauritius while Cdetivy, 
named after the Chevalier de Coetivy who discovered it in the eight¬ 
eenth century, was transferred from Mauritius to Seychelles in 1908. 
Both islands are mere spits of sand covered with coconut palms and 
fringed with casuarinas. On each there has been a settlement, with a 
copra factory attached to it, for over a hundred years. In each there is a 
population of labourers whose arduous labour is to pick up the coco¬ 
nuts that fall and to cultivate vegetables in the sandy unpromising soil, 
large obese pumpkins, egg plants, chillis. Neither of these occupations 
taxes the energies of these cheerful blacks very much. Their wants are 
few - they do not even need any clothes worth mentioning - and their 
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worries are practically non-existent. They are recruited in the Sey¬ 
chelles for a year’s service, receiving a portion of their wages in ad¬ 
vance. Over them the European manager, usually a French Mauritian 
or Seychellois, rules like a king in his tiny kingdom. He is doctor, 
postmaster, and magistrate. But illnesses are rare, for the labourers are 
medically examined before signing on and are great strapping men, 
children of the sun. Mails are extremely infrequent, carried in the 
schooners that arrive once in four or five months. The only offences 
that require punishment are occasional brawls after too much toddy 
and a few petty thefts. It is not a very busy life nor one that offers much 
scope for anything but contemplation. I do not think the managers 
contemplate very much. 

At Agalega I went ashore in the large pirogue, rowed by half a dozen 
laughing blacks, which came alongside the Diolinda to take off die 
young meteorologist, his family, and his curiously assorted baggage, 
which included a large number of parcels and bundles done up with 
string. My intention was to mooch around by myself. A curved break¬ 
water projected from the shore, and to gain its shelter die pirogue had 
to be skilfully handled through large curling breakers which ran in 
widi streaming hair. A crowd of men and women, boys and children, 
had collected to watch this performance from the Jetty and to gaze at 
the strangers whose arrival was such a rare event. It was a critical and 
appraising stare that they turned upon us. I seemed to be for them the 
strangest of all the strangers. Men stared, boys gaped, women and girls 
giggled and hid their faces on each other’s shoulders, children fled to 
the protection of their mothers’ skirts. I bepn to wander about a little 
aimlessly among the sheds and piles of coconut husks, conscious of the 
hundred eyes that were following my every movement. But not for 
long, however, for presently the manager, a lean, bronzed French 
Mauritian in white shorts, shirt, and sun helmet, came forward and 
greeted me. He spoke no English and my French is halting so that the 
next two hours, though pleasant and memorable, were just a little ex¬ 
hausting for both of us. He took me round the copra factory and 
showed me the kernels being prepared. Little black girls were cutting 
the dehusked kernels into suitable pieces for drying, each little girl 
squatting like a small image before a pile of nuts. They sat in a row in 
a long shed and grinned and tittered and cast down their eyes at our 
approach, each one a little Eve putting forth her sexual attractions, 
black as Erebus. After a tour round tire factory, and after making 
appropriate noises to horses in their stalls and pigs in their sties, I was 
conducted to the manager’s villa under its huge ‘badamier’ tree and 
its trailing bougainvillea. There I met Madame and the children, who 
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dodged behind their mother’s chair and looked at me with one eye as 
children do. We made conversation and drank beer on the verandah 
among the little tables and the polished shells. They must have been 
glad, I felt, when at last it was time for me to leave and take the pirogue 
bade to the ship. 

I have often been astonished, and was so once again here, by the 
capacity of people to be perfectly happy in places or under conditions 
which would reduce me to a state of insanity within a week. The 
Manager of Agalega and his wife, also a French Mauritian, large and 
handsome in a severe and somewhat formidable way as French women 
often are, had been living on their tiny desert island for two years. But 
that, as a feat, was nothing to that of the Manager of Astove Island, 
another spit of sand covered with coconut palms 700 miles south-west 
of the Seychelles in the Aldabra group. He told me, when we visited 
his island, that he had been there for twenty years with only occasional 
spells of leave in the Seychelles. He appeared quite sane and happy, as 
was the stout jolly Manager of Peros Banhos in the Chagos group, who 
had been sitting on his atoll for sixteen years, occasionally visiting 
Mauritius for a holiday. Yet all these people remained spry and alert 
and interested in life and none of them had taken to drink. ‘It is a 
grand life’, one of them said, though I never could find out why or in 
what the charm lay, and looked out a little doubtfully at the blue vacant 
sea through the fronds of the palms, hanging listlessly in the heat. For 
anybody with an active mind, I should have thought, it would have 
been durance vile. There is nothing to occupy the mind whatsoever. 
There were no books, and often these lonely exiles were grateful if we 
left with them a few magazines and newspapers months old. The 
climate is stifling and damp and any but the gentlest exercise is im¬ 
possible for a white man. Walking round the narrow confines of die 
island would be the only exercise available, even if that were possible. 
One can go out on the lagoon in a boat and catch fish, but diat would 
pall as an occupation for every day and all day. A large part of every¬ 
one’s life, therefore, in these islands must be spent in sleeping, for there 
is very little work to do, or in sitting and gazing at the blank blue sea 
through die stems of the coconut palms. And in that, I think, lay the 
fatal attraction. That is what people meant when they said it was a 
grand life - a thought which fills one with unreasonable and unreason¬ 
ing alarm. Yet why should one not doze away one’s life if one wants 
to ? A dog asleep in the sun is happier than many of us. 
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We dropped anchor at Coetivy, which would be difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish from Agalega except that it is a single flat island instead of a 
double one, on New Year’s Eve. This perhaps was the strangest New 
Year’s Eve I have ever spent. They began loading copra in the early 
morning. Lighters, two at a time, stacked with copra bags were towed 
out from the shore and secured alongside. With them came a crowd of 
creole labourers who unloaded the bags from die lighters and stowed 
them in the holds. When die holds were full, late in die afternoon, they 
began stowing them on the decks in every available space until I 
diought the ship would be submerged by them. Moving from place to 
place about die deck became a mountaineering feat of incre asi ng 
difficulty until the stout lady and my Mauritian friend, whose com¬ 
plaints became louder and louder, were at last imprisoned in the deck¬ 
house, where they sat looking mournfully out through die barriers 
which rose steadily between them and the outer world. I was reminded 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s story, The Cask of Amontillado. As soon as one 
lighter was empty it was towed away and another took its place so that 
the mounting barricades of copra bags never ceased growing. 

The creole labourers who built these ramparts were fine Seychellois 
negroes, who laughed and chattered all the time as they heaved the 
bags about, carrying them on their shoulders at a half-trot up the 
narrow, springing planks that served as gangways from the lighters to 
the Diolinda’s decks. They were working widi more than usual speed 
because it was New Year’s Eve and there was to be a fiesta diat evening 
widi an extra allowance of ‘calao’. As the hot day wore on their huge, 
muscular torsos gleamed with sweat like polished ebony and bronze. 
They were almost naked. Some wore a ragged pair of shorts but odiers, 
especially the younger men, wore around their loins a band of sacking 
frayed and teased out along its edge to make a fringe of ornamental 
tassels. Some wore an old cap or beret on their heads but others wore 
a wide straw hat, the national headgear of the islands, turned up at one 
side. Others again had the brim off altogether and wore only the crown 
like a small round cap. This, with the brief tasselled girdle of sacking, 
made an elegant and appropriate undress which they wore with a 
certain ‘panache’ as though not unconscious of its effect. For many of 
the Seychellois negroes are strikingly handsome and proud of their 
appearance and often extremely trim and neat. The more sophisticated 
ones blossom into European dress with gaudy colours and yellow 
shoes. And then, of course, the effect is deplorable. 

I did not go ashore on Coetivy on diis occasion but we visited the 
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island almost a year later. There is nothing to see there and nothing to 
distinguish it from a hundred other smaller coconut islands, each with 
its settlement and copra plant and orderly ranks of coconut palms, 
except that the establishment is about 150 years old, so that the stores 
and buildings have magnificent, thick walls and fine, carved doors of 
takamaka wood, each building a beautiful piece of functional archi¬ 
tecture, enduring, solid, and cool. 

The loading finished late in the evening when it was already twi¬ 
light and paraffin lamps were hung about the deck. When the last 
lighter with its laughing, shouting load of blacks had been towed away, 
another took its place filled to capacity with negro men, women, and 
children, labourers and their families taking passage back to the Sey¬ 
chelles, at the end of their term of service on the island. They chattered, 
laughed, and screeched at one another and were most of them drunk, 
for the fiesta ashore had already begun and in the gathering dusk we 
could see the bonfire ashore, lit to celebrate the New Year, winking 
between die stems of the coconut trees. But the children, heavy with 
sleep, drooped against their mothers’ breasts and small infants wailed 
thinly and unregarded through the chatter and cackling laughter of 
their elders. It was a crowd sharply etched in black and white, for the 
humbler Seychellois negro only wears colours, if at all, on Sundays. 
The men wore white shirts and trousers, showing up their black faces 
and limbs in startling relief, and some the wide-brimmed straw hat. 
The older women wore a ioose white smock, fastened close to die 
throat and with long sleeves, and a wide ankle-length skirt of black or 
white with scalloped edges. On their heads they wore a cloth folded or 
knotted and sometimes a straw hat perched above that. This is the 
modest, sedate, and seemly costume affected by all the older generation 
in the Seychelles, the bent old crones whose parents were slaves. The 
costume of the younger women was as seemly, a white plain frock all 
in one piece and wide straw hat. This is die costume for the poorer and 
less knowing. The more knowing ones, of course, nowadays take their 
patterns from the shiny magazines, wear French shoes with block heels 
and modish hats perched upon their frizzly hair. They carry handbags 
of die latest model and plaster their brown faces with white powder. 
And the general effect is every bit as melancholy, though not perhaps 
quite so horrible, as that produced by their beaux in dieir yellow shoes 
and spiv hats. 

This vociferous and modestly dressed crowd went down noisily 
into the hold which, to receive them, had been left partially clear of 
copra bags, It was almost dark and, by the light of a single hurricane 
lamp, they arranged their bundles of possessions and their mattresses 
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among the cliffs of copra bags that towered around them on all sides. 
When they at last lay down the clear space in the hold looked like a 
casualty clearing station full of prone bodies. Their white clothes shone 
faintly in the half darkness. Their black faces and bare, black feet were 
dark smudges against the bedding on which they lay. Many of dipm , 
especially the old people, lay down with an air of submission and 
stoicism, as though preparing patiently to endure something exceed¬ 
ingly unpleasant but which had to be got through. They obviously 
looked forward to the short passage of a day and two nights to Mah6 
as a bitter ordeal requiring all their fortitude. The children immediately 
fell asleep in every possible attitude of abandonment to fatigue. But 
those who were drunk continued their fiesta in the glimmering dark¬ 
ness. They had brought bottles of ‘calao’ on board with them and the 
chatter and hubbub rose rapidly to a climax in a fight. A man and a 
woman, screaming at each other and held back by their companions, 
clawed at the air and waved their arms, everyone contributing to the 
shrill uproar that made the cavern of the hold like a pit full of wild 
animals. None of their fellow travellers, lying around like corpses, 
made any attempt to interfere, and the noisy battle, full of frenzied 
gesticulations but no actual blows, surged around their indifferent 
prostrate bodies like a sea. Neither did the ship’s crew interfere, but sat 
on the coaming of the hatchway disinterestedly and with amusement 
watching the spectacle. Then suddenly the noise ceased. The fumes of 
the ‘calao’, having completed their work, knocked the angry oppo¬ 
nents suddenly flat. They collapsed where they stood and lay snoring 
under the hurricane lamp with limbs spread out and mouths open. 

In the little deckhouse cabin, piled with our luggage and almost en¬ 
closed from without by the barricades of copra bags, we had a fiesta of 
our own. The old Skipper produced a bottle of whisky and we, the 
stout lady and her morose boy, the Mauritian whose trials were nearly 
over, the Skipper, and I, drank to 1948 in an old schooner loaded with 
copra and crawling with inquisitive little beetles, off a small coconut 
island in the western Indian Ocean. The crew were heaving on the 
capstan by the glimmer of a lamp on the forestays, their bodies bending 
to the capstan bars. 'Pesezl Pesez m£me! Pesez!’ In just this way the 
pirate ships put to sea 200 years ago. Under the first stars of the new 
year the Diolinda spread her dusky wings again and slipped into the 
night. ‘Eh, roes enfants 1 Allez monter! Allez monter!’ The festival fire 
upon the shore dwindled to a faint spark in the distance. 
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There are ninety-two islands in the Seychelles, some of them so small 
that they are mere points of rock, but others of a fair size and inhabited. 
They stand upon an under-water table-land 12,000 square miles in area, 
a roughly lozenge-shaped foundation with a shallow rim that often 
comes up near enough to the surface to be visible in calm weather. In 
four places it actually breaks right through the surface and forms a sand 
spit which, like Agalega and Coetivy, grows coconut palms and has a 
settlement and a copra factory. The main islands of the group, how¬ 
ever, are mountains of crystalline granite that thrust themselves 
through the surface of die ocean like the limbs of a submerged giant. 
They stand in about the middle of their submarine plateau and have 
lovely names, like a family of children - Mahd, Praslin, Curieuse, Sil¬ 
houette, La Digue, Fdlicitd, and Marianne. They are spaced apart on 
the blue sea so that several of the family are visible at once from each 
one and they seem to play hide and seek with one another in and out 
of their towering cumulus clouds and sweeping veils of rain. 

The two largest and most important of these islands are Mahe, 17 
miles long and 4 to 7 miles wide, and Praslin, 7 miles long and about 
2} miles wide. The former is the main island of die group and on it 
stands the capital, Victoria, and the seat of the Government. The two 
islands lie more or less parallel to each other in a north-west to south¬ 
east direction, facing one another across about twenty miles of sea 
studded with other smaller islands and lined with white where the 
breakers curl lazily on the coral reefs. Each attracts die gaze of the 
other, so that people on Mahd pause in their conversation to say: ‘How 
dear Praslin is to-day 1 ’ and on Praslin, ‘It’s raining over at Mahd!’ 
From Mahd you see Praslin as a blue crinlded ridge, as diough cut from 
cardboard, and from Praslin you see Mahd as a high and noble jagged 
shadow with its tip in the clouds. 

The paradisial appearance of these islands is striking as you approach 
them from the sea. As we passed slowly along the coast of Mahd in the 
Diolinda that sunny early morning I thought I had never seen a lovelier 
place in my life. Many people, seeing it thus for the first time, have said 
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to themselves: ‘ This is where I will spend the rest of my life and here, 
with God’s help, I will die.’ The result is that Mahd is full of old people 
who have settled there for the rest of their lives, but they cannot die. 
More than one old gentleman I know is drawing a pension since his 
retirement in the reign of Edward VII. We passed, chugging gently and 
cleaving the glassy dark water into two widening bands, under the 
shadow of high mountains whose skirts were clothed with coconut 
palms down to their very margins. Through the verdure great faces of 
black granite, vertically grooved and carved by torrential rains, thrust 
themselves like knees, like elbows, and like foreheads. They frowned 
down upon the little houses that crowded along the water’s edge and 
scrambled up the steep slopes. In places the trees thickened in steep 
valleys, and high up the hillsides the mountain acacias held out their 
branches in horizontal planes, etched upon the green. The broken sky¬ 
line rose grandly to the Mome Seychellois, just over 3,000 feet high 
and green to its topmost pinnacle. At that early hour the clouds were 
already gathering there, licking like tongues and vanishing upon the 
mountain’s flanks. Other smaller rounded islands, plumed with coconut 
palms down to the white sands around their feet, floated like satellites 
upon the blue. 

Alas! These islands should always be seen thus from the sea, from a 
distance, and never approached, for they are like so many things in 
life, lovely and much to be desired in prospect, but when attained like 
Dead Sea fruit, turning to ashes in the mouth. I wish I could have 
turned back and sailed away in the Diolinda and kept that view in my 
mind’s eye like die memory of Ithaca, which slopes towards the west, 
in the mind of Odysseus. 

The capital, Victoria, is a sordid and graceless little slum. Its few 
untidy streets of tin and wooden shanties show no sign of any civilizing 
influence and around them hangs a characteristic odour of rancid coco¬ 
nut oil, dried fish, and bad drains. The only signs of any link with the 
past or with the outside world are a clock tower, designed as a stunted 
imitation of the Victoria Tower at Westminster and painted aluminium, 
and an effigy of Queen Victoria on a plinth of dark glazed tiles. Both 
these nightmares were erected to the memory of the Great Queen by 
her grateful subjects in the colony and are thought to be objects of 
great beauty by the natives, whose term for a country bumpkin with 
straws in his hair is that ‘il n’a pas voir l’horloze’ - ‘he hasn’t seen the 
clock’. There are a few public buildings in a nondescript colonial style 
and over the jostling, tumbledown shanties frowns the Cathedral of the 
Immaculate Conception with Corinthian portico, separate belfry 
tower, and enormous calvary. The deep bell scatters die hours upon the 
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town and at the Angelus the people cross themselves and raise their 
hats. 

Government House, too, dominates the town in a pleasant garden 
of lawns and terraces. It is an Edwardian affair with a long verandah 
supported on columns. Inside it is adorned with royal busts and por¬ 
traits and the products of the tireless industry of Frank Salisbury. It 
was designed by the wife of one of the governors during the early 
years of the present century, and it is said that, when the design was 
complete and the building in course of construction, it was discovered 
that the gracious architect had forgotten to put in a staircase. In the 
garden, which is as like an English garden as is possible in that climate 
and with that evergreen, sombre, metallic vegetation, the only histori¬ 
cal monuments in the place stand on a mound under a handsome tree. 
These are the grave of the Chevalier Qudau de Quincy, who was to 
Seychelles what Labourdonnais was to Mauritius, and the ‘Stone of 
Possession’. 

This rectangular stone was originally placed on another site to mark 
the claim of the early French settlers to the island. In the eighteenth 
century it was the custom for all French ships to carry several such 
stones, emblazoned with a crown and the lilies of France surrounded 
by the cordon of the Holy Ghost, in case new territory should be dis¬ 
covered during the voyage. In that event the claim of France was 
staked by planting one of these stones in a conspicuous position where 
ships of other powers could see it. This particular stone was placed on 
a mound, overlooking what is now Port Victoria, by Captain Corneille 
Nicolas Morphey, who was of Irish descent, on i November 1756. He 
had arrived from the lie de France to take possession in his frigate Ze 
Cetf The stone lay for many years’ forgotten and neglected until long 
after the annexation of the islands by die British in 1814. In 1894 an 
hotel proprietor found in his garden an interesting block of masonry 
with die defaced remains of the lilies on it and a French inscription. 
Being a good Frenchman he decided that the Paris Museum was the 
place for this historic relic. Accordingly he had it carefully packed up 
in a case and sent off. The day after its departure the British Adminis¬ 
trator heard of its removal and sent for the hotel proprietor, who main¬ 
tained that he had found the stone on a high rock in his garden and 
that it "was therefore his property. The Government surveyor was then 
ordered to draw up a plan of the grounds of the hotel and was able to 
show, curiously enough, that the stone stood exactly on the boundary 
line. The magistrate intervened to point out that the stone was an 
historical monument and that ownership of it was vested in the Crown. 
Thus the British, having taken no interest in the thing for 140 years, 
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awoke to its value when it was almost, though not quite, too late, not 
unlike the people of London, who watched with the utmost com¬ 
placency the destruction of the finest street in Europe, and then awoke 
to its beauties twenty years afterwards when it was indeed too late. 
In the case of the Stone of Possession there was still time. The hotel 
proprietor undertook to hand it over if the Government would under¬ 
take responsibility for its custody. He sent a cable to Aden where the 
stone was removed from the ship and sent back to the Seychelles. When 
Government House was built it was placed on its present site on a 
mound overlooking the huddle of Victoria on one side, and tennis 
parties and sedate games of croquet on the other. The crown and lilies 
it once wore and the cordon of the Holy Ghost have been defaced, but 
that probably happened when the news of the French Revolution 
readied these remote islands and is about the only permanent change 
the Revolution brought about in the Seychelles. 

The climate of the islands is hot and moist. I myself, unused to die 
tropics in any case, could never move without sweating. I lived and 
had my being in the atmosphere of a perpetual Turkish bath, and learnt 
after a while to let it just stream off me and not to bother if frequently 
I seemed to have just been for a long swim in my clothes. Since the 
islands lie north of the cyclone track, and since the calms of the dol¬ 
drums envelop them like a clammy hand for several months of the 
year, high winds are infrequent. Only in the south-east season, in July 
and August, do winds blow with any strength and then only upon the 
eastern slopes. Huge and majestic trees, therefore, are a lovely feature 
of the landscape and are a delight to see after the tom and riven wood¬ 
lands of Mauritius, Cutting down and mutilating these beautiful trees, 
of course, appears to be one of die national pastimes. The coconut palm 
grows everywhere and is the source of the colony’s revenue. At sea 
level it readies a height of sixty or seventy feet, so that coast roads in 
places resemble the aisles of a vast, crazily built cathedral many times 
multiplied in opposing mirrors. There are mango-trees everywhere, 
hanging their sticky, blushing fruits that look so exquisite but taste (to 
my mind) so revolting, a mixture of turpentine and halitosis. Many 
people will disagree with this statement, but there are two bitterly 
opposed factions in the east, the mangophiles and the mangophobes. I 
belong to the latter select band. Perhaps the finest of all the trees is the 
great ‘sang dragon’, the ‘dragon’s blood’ tree, which looks like an 
English lime in full August, but with neither flowers nor scent nor hum 
of bees. It gets its name from the red sap which oozes from its cut stems. 
And high up the mountainsides grow die Albizzias or mountain acacias 
whose horizontal branches are covered about November with white 
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flowers like a dusting of snow. The bread-fruit tree is common too 
with its dark, shiny, pinnate leaves and golden globes like the apples of 
Hesperides. It arranges itself in lovely and classic shapes like a tree in 
an old French tapestry. This is supposed to be the Tree of Life and a 
native who has a bread-fruit tree in his garden - and they nearly all 
have - reckons himself a lucky man for he need never starve. Neither, 
therefore, need he work much. Thus insidiously this graceful, elegant 
plant, covered with golden globes, undermines his morale and helps 
to sap his vitality. It is said that once you have eaten bread-fruit you 
will never leave the Seychelles or will always eventually return, which 
is a serious thought for I have eaten it many times. It is a poor sub¬ 
stitute for potato. Then there are vast sprays of bamboo which shoot 
up their thick outward curving pipes to a height of thirty or forty feet. 
Bananas hold out their pale green, lacerated wings as though ready for 
a flight, and in the steep gullies, strewn with rocks, where the streams 
run clear, brown, and cool, a mass of vegetation with heavy leaves and 
aspiring stems, writhing lianes and crowding ferns, struggles for light 
and life. Walking through these hot, damp, silent places you can imagine 
yourself in the Palm House at Kew, wipe the sweat from your brow, 
and gaze up at the little network of sky between the leaves expecting 
to see a glass roof and girders there. But there is no cool, flowery outer 
world to escape into, full of nurses and prams and lovers. It is a flower¬ 
less, colourless, dark, and glaucous world where a perpetual August 
dwells. Little white terns rush through the green air in pairs. Egrets 
mince daintily about looking for insects and turtle doves complain 
incessantly in the trembling gloom. 

All this lush vegetation makes a merciful cloak for the squalor of the 
human life beneath it. It masks the poverty and hides some of the dirt. 
As you climb the roads and footpaths leading out of the huddle of 
Victoria you see beneath the coconut palms, the bread-fruit trees, and 
the arches of the banana leaves the perched, crazy dwellings of the 
poor. They are built of wood, corrugated iron, split bamboos, and 
coconut thatch. The inevitable flattened petrol tins, of course, are also 
pressed into service. Black babies, chickens, and dogs share die trampled 
earth around each poor habitation. On the front steps the elders sit and 
gaze at you with a dull look as you pass. Level ground is scarce on die 
mountainside, so that often the houses stand precariously supported 
at the comers on uncertain-looking piles of stones or on concrete 
blocks. In many cases it looks as though a gentle kick would send the 
house and its human contents crashing down into the stream below, 
where the women spread out their washing on the rocks. But every 
crazy dwelling is clean, often spodess, inside. The single tiny room 
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seldom has much space in it beside the enormous bed, immaculately 
spread with white sheets and pillows, that occupies nearly the whole 
of the living accommodation. It is a state piece, this bed. Generations 
are born and die in it, and when the lady of the house, or any of her 
daughters, has a baby, parturition takes place on the floor, on the bare 
boards, after which the proud mother climbs into the bed to receive 
the congratulations of her friends. 

But even the houses of the well-to-do are not much superior, except 
in size, to those of the poor. They are built of wood and corrugated 
iron and supported at the corners on concrete blocks. Thus there is left 
beneath a delightful, dim, rat-infested hide-out for cats, chickens, and 
ducks. In this hot and humid climate nearly all the houses have a roof 
of corrugated iron painted red. They make you sweat at the mere sight 
of them before you enter, but some concession is made to the heat by 
building die houses so diat all the rooms open out of each other by 
means of a plethora of doorless openings. The kitchen is a separate 
building from the main house, a place of chatter and song and high 
cackling laughter where, upon wood or charcoal braziers, household 
rites are performed amid clouds of choking fumes. Somebody once 
remarked to me that the only part of a Seychelles house that is properly 
built is the front flight of steps. For nearly every house has a fine im¬ 
posing flight of steps leading up to the entrance and to die main 
verandah which is used as a sitting-room. Thence the house tails off 
rapidly backwards to the rear premises, which are usually a hotch¬ 
potch of lean-to and makeshift erections fashioned out of wood, petrol 
tins, and corrugated iron. There is a ramshackle hideousness about all 
the buildings in the islands, as though the inhabitants had until recently 
been accustomed to live out of doors and had only just learnt to build 
some sort of protection against the rain. The Government, however, is 
now putting up pleasant and appropriate buildings made of the beauti¬ 
ful local granite, but it is heavy to work and expensive. 

One should get away from Victoria and from the mean villages to 
see the near paradise which mankind is so busy defiling, and which has 
caught hold of some men’s hearts, though not of mine, and will not let 
them go. On the white beaches, fringed with coconut palms and taka- 
maka, one might dream life happily away. Or higher up among the 
groves of cinnamon, among the huge tumbled rocks which are carved 
and smoothed by the rains of ages — petrified monsters sinking slowly 
into graves of their own digging, you might find a peace of sorts, 
gazing over the island-studded sea and at die clouds which curl and 
vanish upon the mountains where the coconuts thin out You might 
forget die world and be forgotten by it as, in fact, many people do and 
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are. I often used to think that here, surely, was the setting for that 
moment, that fulfilment or revelation which always seems to be just 
round the comer. Yet scenery is a bore and natural beauty without 
meaning by itself. It is the background to the play. If no spectacle 
unfolds itself upon the stage you soon tire of looking at the decor,, 
Unadorned by man scenery is as expressionless as a mask. How often 
have I thought that I would exchange it all for a vista of wet London 
streets 1 

Twice weekly a small motor-boat, packed with black and white 
passengers in every attitude of abandon to seasickness, makes the 
journey of twenty-three miles from Mahd to the island of Praslin. This 
is a subtly different island from Mah£. In the first place very few 
Europeans live there and those that do are landowners of French 
descent. There is only one English resident, an old retired colonel who 
loves solitude and lives alone with his dogs, sitting for hours in con¬ 
templation. There are a few British visitors from time to time, but not 
many. The result of this remoteness is that the natives are polite, com¬ 
paratively honest, independent folk, less contaminated by the more 
dubious influences of our western civilization than those of Mah6. 
Most people, when they say that the natives of Praslin are unspoilt, 
mean that they have not yet found out how to profit from the ignor¬ 
ance, inexperience, weaknesses, or vices of Europeans. They have not 
yet learnt what’s what. 

Praslin is less lofty but rather barer than Mahd. Many of its rounded 
hills have naked summits, but their feet descend into a flat erosion 
plain on the western side where rank upon rank of tall coconut palms 
march down to the edge of the shallow coastal lagoon. But the chief 
fame of the island lies in the fact that it is the only home in the world 
of an extraordinary palm-tree, the double coconut or ‘coco-de-mer’. 

For centuries before the Seychelles were first discovered large empty 
shells of a curious bilobed shape were found washed up on die shores 
of the Maidive Islands, and sometimes on the shores of southern India. 
Since only these cast up specimens were ever found, it was presumed 
that they must come from a submarine tree growing on the bottom of 
the Indian Ocean. In sailors’ yarns the tree was said to reach above the 
surface with its branches in which lived a large bird like a vulture. It 
was said that sailors were attracted towards these trees in the belief that 
they had found land, whereupon they were devoured by the vultures. 
It is easy enough to imagine how this story arose, for many of the tiny 
islands that pepper the surface of this part of the Indian Ocean do, in 
fact, from a distance look as though they were trees with their tops just 
reaching above water and their roots on the bottom. They are often 
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so small and low that no land can be seen above sea level until you 
have closed them to within a mile or two. Over many of them clouds 
of great frigate birds hang suspended in mid-air or circle slowly and 
majestically with outstretched wings. They look very much like vul¬ 
tures. Sailing ships must have sometimes been becalmed for weeks, as 
indeed they are nowadays, in these latitudes. Perhaps, spotting these 
islands, they may have called there for water and found none, or run 
upon die treacherous surrounding reefs before they could reach the 
shore. For sailing ship sailors, therefore, these small green dots on the 
face of the ocean must have been places of doom and disappointment. 
At Agalega alone eleven sailing ships and two steamships have been 
wrecked in recent years. 

Most of these strange nuts washed up on the Maldives or on the 
coast of southern India must have been empty, the hard vegetable 
ivory inside having been rotted away or been used up in germination, 
since the mature and perfect nut, unlike the true coconut, does not 
float. Yet they cannot all have been quite empty, and there must have 
been the remains of the vegetable ivory in some of them, because the 
flesh of this supposedly submarine fruit was greatly esteemed all over 
the east and fetched enormous prices. It was used as an antidote for 
poisons. It was also supposed to have strong aphrodisiac properties 
and was, for this reason, highly prized in India. It is probable that the 
remarkable impudicity of its appearance gave rise to this idea, for the 
double kernel, after the removal of the green husk - the condition in 
which the nuts always arrived on these distant beaches - is supposed to 
be an accurate representation of the human female sex organs. ‘Partem 
muliebrem et clitoridem et pilos representat.’ In actual fact it is not and 
does not, but the fevered imagination of generations has supplied what 
nature’s representation lacks. On this account the nut was adopted as a 
sacred emblem by a religious sect in southern India, who placed it in 
their temples long before the Seychelles were ever heard of. The virtues 
of this wonderful fruit, indeed, were so many and various that its fame 
reached Europe, and it is recorded that the Hapsburg King, Rudolf I 
(1118-91), offered 4,000 gold florins for one of the nuts. 

The myth was exploded when the Seychelles were discovered by the 
French in 1742 and the trees, bearing the fruits, were found growing all 
over the island of Praslin and on its neighbour Curieuse. The price of 
the nuts slumped badly, especially when, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, two Frenchmen, Messrs. Duchemin and Brayer du 
Barrd, dumped an enormous cargo of them on the Indian market and 
then set fire to large areas of the plantations in order to send up the 
price. 
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This M. du Barre was an interesting character. One feels that he was 
born slightly out of his time and would have done better if he had lived 
about 150 years later. He was a talented company promoter and a 
crook, persuasive, plausible, voluble - a spiv in a periwig, long coat, 
and lace ruffles. He floated a Seychelles bubble among the nobles of the 
court of Louis XV and formed a company to mine silver, which he 
said existed in great quantities on one of the lesser islands. He obtained 
a concession on this island from the Government and a ship from M. 
Poivre, Intendant of Mauritius, in which he brought fifty people from 
lie de France to work on his concession. He bombarded Paris with 
correspondence and issued a remarkable prospectus of his proposed 
company, describing the prodigious wealth of his concession, which, 
as a matter of fact, consisted of rocks and coconut-trees and nothing 
else. He listed a wide variety of improbable articles in which he pro¬ 
posed to trade, many of which did not exist in the Seychelles and do 
not to this day. Further he intimated that he was the proper person to 
run the colony, charging the administration of the day with incom¬ 
petence and suggesting that the Government should finance him to the 
extent of 80,000 livres (about ,£1,600). The nobles of the French court, 
far away in Paris, fell for all this like ninepins and invested large sums 
of money in du Barry’s enterprise. How were they to know? But they 
soon began to suspect. On paper the company made enormous profits 
but no dividends were ever forthcoming. By the end of the fifth year, 
therefore, the shareholders were becoming a little anxious. Accordingly 
a M. de la Perouze, on a voyage to Pondicherry, called at the Seychelles 
and made some highly inconvenient enquiries. Needless to say he found 
that the silver mine and the fabulous wealth of du Barry’s little island 
were a myth. The unfortunate colonists whom he had brought over 
from the lie de France were dying of starvation, and that was the end of 
M. du Barre, who went to prison in Pondicherry for a year and died 
there two years after his release. 

In spite of the explosion of the myth of the coco-de-mer with the 
discovery of the trees on which it grew there is still a sale for its flesh 
in the cities of the east. In India it is still thought to have medicinal and 
aphrodisiac properties. Pilgrims to Mecca drink from the empty shells 
since they may not use drinking vessels fashioned by human hands. 
And in their native islands die shells make useful balers for boats, and 
are polished and carved to make yet more hideosides for sale to Indian 
passengers from the B.I. boats. Some people in Mah6 even go so far as 
to place these indecent, black, shining objects in conspicuous places in 
their houses as ornaments. Polished and mounted on wooden stands 
they look like examples of modern sculpture in black marble, to be 
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called, perhaps, ‘Significant Form’ and exhibited in Battersea Park. 
The inside hard vegetable ivory is eaten, diced and chilled, as a 
delicacy in the Seychelles, especially at official Government House 
dinners when distinguished visitors are present. It is almost completely 
tasteless. 

Nowadays the coco-de-mer grows only in two valleys on the island 
of Praslin. When the Seychelles were first discovered it grew all over 
Praslin and also on the neighbouring island of Curieuse. There are now 
a few trees on Mahe, but they have been introduced there and, though 
both male and female trees were planted, they have never spread. One 
of the valleys on Praslin, the Valine de Mai, where the trees still grow 
in their original and natural surroundings, is broad and deep. It in¬ 
cludes, besides the coco-de-mer plantation, the only strip of indigenous 
forest still left in the Seychelles. It was purchased by the Government 
from its private owner in 1948 and is now a reserve, regularly patrolled 
by forest guards to prevent fire and damage. The smaller valley, the 
Vallee Anse Marie Louise, is also Crown land. 

In the eighties of the last century General (Chinese) George Gordon, 
then only a colonel, visited the Seychelles on a mission to investigate 
the possibilities of fortifying the islands as a base against the French. 
There was some little trouble over Madagascar at the time, but the 
Colonel came to the conclusion that the islands would not be of much 
use and would not be worth die money spent on fortifying diem. He 
was a man of fervent piety who believed in the literal interpretation of 
the Old Testament. He was most decidedly on the side of the angels, 
and the odious Mr. Darwin and his deplorable theories cut no ice with 
the Colonel. He was so impressed by the beauty of the Seychelles that 
he wrote a monograph which set out to prove, to his own satisfaction 
at least, diat Praslin is the original site of die Garden of Eden and that 
the coco-de-mer is the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. With 
the flesh of its nut Eve tempted Adam, whereupon, owing to its 
aphrodisiac effect, they knew that tiiey were naked and were ashamed. 
One cannot help thinking diat Eve must have used all her feminine 
wiles to induce her consort to fall for any fruit so tasteless and insipid. 
The argument of this interesting document, which is now among the 
archives at Kew, is, if I remember right, diat according to Genesis a 
stream flowed through Eden and divided into four heads. One of these, 
Gohim, has been identified by authorities on the subject with the Nile. 
Since the Seychelles are held to be the surviving remnants of a sunken 
continent or large land mass, known as Lemuria, that once joined 
Madagascar to India, it is possible that the Nile might either have 
itself risen, or had a tributary that rose, somewhere about where the 

* E 
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Seychelles now break through the surface as remnants of that lost land 
mass. The fact that Lemuria, if it existed, disappeared many millions 
of years before man’s earliest appearance on eardi did not deter the 
Colonel at all and he obviously believed every word he wrote. 

The story goes that when Gordon landed on Praslin for the first 
time he was in some difficulty because no one could speak English and 
he was unable to find his way. A courteous stranger, however, ap¬ 
proached and escorted him to the Garden of Eden. Thanking him for 
his help and kindness Gordon asked the stranger’s name. 

‘Adam,’ was the reply. 

‘Do you live here?’ asked the Colonel. 

‘Yes. I am the guardian of this part of the island called the Garden 
of Eden.’ 

‘Was your father Adam also ?* 

‘ Certainly, also my grandfather and great-grandfather.’ 

Which must have influenced the Colonel’s views a little. The story 
seems to indicate that there must have been some idea of a connection 
between die Garden of Eden and this beautiful island before Gordon 
ever went there. And the name of Adam is still one of the leading 
family names on the island and is common throughout the Seychelles. 

Every visitor to the Seychelles, I was told, should make a trip to see 
the valley of the coco-de-mer. Early one morning, therefore, I booked 
my passage to the Garden of Eden and went aboard the little motor- 
boat amid a gaily chattering throng. It was a four hours’ passage, and 
the chatter diminished steadily as we bounced and danced over the 
choppy north-west swell. The wide coral lagoon at Praslin was too 
shallow for the motor-boat to come close inshore so she dropped 
anchor some distance off and all the passengers crowded into a large 
pirogue, chattering and screaming once again as hard as ever. The boat 
was pulled strongly towards the white beach and the small village by 
negroes in wide-brimmed straw hats. One of them had his legs calloused 
and swollen so that they looked like die legs of an elephant. It was 
elephantiasis which, with dysentery and leprosy, have been fairly 
prevalent in the Garden of Eden, presumably since the Fall. Most of the 
lepers, however, are now segregated in a colony on the island of 
Curieuse. 

I was met by the only Englishman on the island, the retired Colonel, 
who wore spotless white shorts and shirt, white shoes and stockings, 
and white sun helmet. He carried a black umbrella. The Colonel lives a 
life of formal and dignified retirement in a bungalow facing the beach 
and the lagoon. He spends a large part of the day in meditation with his 
dogs around him, and on Sunday attends the little Anglican church, 
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faultlessly dressed in white with collar and tie. Every so often he is At 
Home to his friends, and his formal little receptions are quite the thing 
in Praslin. Every few months there is great activity and a busy hammer¬ 
ing and running to and fro. The Colonel is packing up to go to Mahe. 
Arrived there in the hotel the boxes are unpacked and the balconies 
become festooned and draped with all the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war. Beribboned uniforms, army great-coats, tail coats, dinner 
jackets, and tailor-made Savile Row suits are hung from coathangers 
all about the verandahs or draped over chairs, immaculate and well- 
pressed as on their last parade, their last reception, their last luncheon 
and glass of port at the United Service Club. They will never be worn 
again. ‘A busy day to-day,’ says the Colonel with satisfaction, tramp¬ 
ing to and fro with his arms full of clothes. ‘Airing all my town suits, 
don’t y’ know’; and when this duty is complete the suits and uniforms 
are all packed up in their boxes again with moth balls and the Colonel 
returns to Praslin, to his dogs and his meditation, for several more 
months. 

I dined with him in his bungalow, thatched with coco-de-mer leaves, 
by the light of hurricane lamps and surrounded by enormous dogs of 
indeterminate breed, which the Colonel fed with slabs of meat from his 
plate. While he regaled me with his views on this and that I kept on 
pushing slobbering noses and insistent forepaws off my lap. I spent die 
night in another thatched bungalow close by, guarded by one of the 
dogs who had attached himself to me and slept under the bed. I 
flattered myself, poor simpleton, that this was love at first sight until I 
learnt that he attached himself indiscriminately to every visitor. I went 
to bed early that night because I could not see to read by the light of 
the single hurricane lamp, which was my only form of illumination and 
which attracted clouds of moths, mosquitoes, and flying ants out of the 
surrounding bushes, including an enormous pale green katydid, like a 
huge grasshopper, who sat with a lugubrious expression on the bowl 
of my pipe, waving his long antenna:. Directly I turned out the light he 
began to make stridulating noises, but he was gone in the morning. 

In another bungalow farther along the beach a pleasant young police 
officer was staying. He had business on the other side of the island on 
the following day. There are no roads on Praslin so that the only 
means of getting to Anse Possession, where his business lay, was to go 
on foot by the winding path over the mountain. His route was the 
same as mine for part of the way to the Vallde de Mai and he promised, 
with great courtesy, to accompany me and put me on my way. We 
passed between the aisles of coconuts, and presently the path turned 
sharply away from the sea to begin its steep ascent. The young police 
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officer talke d on gaily all the time. It was a wonder to me how he kept 
up his flow of amiable and informative discourse while climbing 
laboriously up this formidable mountain path. As for me, I am afraid 
my replies became shorter and more stertorous as we climbed upwards, 
and were presently reduced to gasping interjections of ‘Oh!’ and 
‘Really!’ I took off my shirt as we went and die sweat streamed into 
my eyes and fell glittering on to the path in great beads. My companion, 
however, remained apparently perfectly cool and not in the least degree 
put out by the humid heat, which increased as the morning advanced. 
He talked on uninterruptedly, pointing out the beauties of the land¬ 
scape upon which I gazed as through a mist of tears. 

We parted in a dark, shady gully, which is the only remaining frag¬ 
ment of the indigenous forest with which the islands were once 
covered. It was a curious, dank, sombre place with a stream gurgling 
through it. Huge screw-pines ( Patidatms ) fifty feet high stood every¬ 
where and made a roof overhead, dropping their orange coloured, 
scented seeds. It looked like a reconstruction of a prehistoric forest in 
a museum. One expected to see pterodactyls come rattling through the 
gloom or megatheria lumbering down the watercourse. 

I went on alone up a narrow overgrown track off die main path and 
soon found myself in the valley of the coco-de-mer. The great palm- 
trees shot up all around me like pillars supporting a dense canopy of 
green with occasional blue openings. Native superstition says that the 
male and female trees move towards one another during the night and 
that grotesque vegetable copulations take place, but that anyone who 
sees them dies. This idea, perhaps, has its origin in the suggestive 
appearance of the nuts and in that of die male inflorescence, which is 
extremely phallic. It is recorded that a visitor once decided to carry out 
research into this question and spent a night in the eerie valley for that 
purpose. The morning, however, did not find him dead or raving mad 
and gibbering, but rather damp and ill-tempered. The ants had some 
fun even if he did not and, if the trees moved during die night, it must 
have been while he slept, for they were all back in their places by the 
first light. Presumably they were all in their places when I visited their 
valley at seven o’clock in the morning. It is not likely that they 
would have allowed themselves to be caught in the act - in ‘fragrant 
delight’ - by anything as small and insignificant as I felt myself to be 
among these ancient monsters. I cannot say that the coco-de-mer tree 
is a tiling of beauty, but it has a grandeur and a majesty which is the 
effect of sheer size - a sort of elephant among vegetables. The trees do 
not bend and incline gracefully like the coconut palm but soar up, 
straight as a die and perfectly uniform in thickness, to a height of sixty 
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to a hundred feet. There they open, out into an umbrella of great, stiff 
fans like claws, which rattle continuously with a wooden sound. The 
great nuts are almost spherical green globes about a foot in diameter 
borne in clusters of about four on a spike. They take six years to ripen. 
When they drop they begin to grow in a few months and in three or 
four years die shoots appear above the earth. The trees themselves 
grow exceedingly slowly and do not begin to flower until they are 
about twenty-five years old. The biggest ones, a hundred feet high or 
more, must have been several centuries old and were probably standing 
when Praslin was first discovered. The trees are of separate sexes. The 
tiny male flowers are borne on a fat brown catkin of phallic appearance. 
It gives off a sickly smell and attracts hosts of insects which save the 
trees the trouble of moving during the night. 

Altogether I think this was the tulgiest wood I have ever been in. 
No jabberwoclts with eyes of flame did actually come whiffling through 
it, but I felt one ought to be on the look-out and chortling noises would 
not have surprised me in the least. I was not wanted there in that dark, 
silent, utterly secret place. The trees rattled their claws faintly above 
my head as though enquiring one of another, ‘What is this?’ The only 
signs of life were die small black parrots, also found only in this valley 
and nowhere else in the world, which flitted silendy to and fro high up 
among die green. I stood awhile in ufflsh thought, and then climbed 
away up into the bright daylight, stripped to the waist and streaming 
with sweat, leaving these strange relics of an ancient race and the 
perpetual twilight that sheltered under their branches. 

2 

The Seychelles were first discovered in the sixteenth century by 
Portuguese navigators on their way to the East Indies. Don Pedro de 
Mascarenhas, Vasco da Gama, and Sebastian Cabot all visited these 
islands or made charts. They called them As Sete Irmas, the Seven 
Sisters, and this was the name by which they were known until their 
re-discovery by the French in the eighteenth century. 

The Portuguese did not occupy the islands. During the early 
eighteenth century pirates visited them frequently, for they found safe 
anchorages among me islands away from inquisitive men-of-war, good 
beaches for careening their ships, timber for masts, plenty of food, and 
fresh water. They camped ashore, landed their loot, and often hid it in 
caches. If a ship came their way they pretended to be rich and powerful 
rulers, showing the visitors their stolen treasures so as to give an 
impression of enormous wealth. Hence on the charts made by the 
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Portuguese voyagers legends are inscribed such as, ‘These islands close 
to Madagascar are governed by kings’. 

‘Some of these pirates’, -writes the local historian Dr. Bradley, with 
deep disapproval, ‘brought with diem the unfortunate ladies they 
had captured.... On shore they pitched their tents, landed pun¬ 
cheons of wine, and broached the barrels of rum they brought ashore. 
They indulged in orgies of drunkenness and rapine' - a word which 
for some reason I only connect with Sabines, large ladies being borne 
away only half protesting over the shoulders of Roman soldiers. The 
pirates, in fact, had a wonderful time, but on occasions they must have 
sailed away leaving their loot behind them and people have been look¬ 
ing for buried treasure ever since. 

Both French and English warships chased the pirates all over these 
seas, hunting them down like vermin. When diey caught them they 
hanged them. The last of the pirates was Olivier le Yasseur, known as 
‘ La Buze ’, who came to the Seychelles in 1721 in his ship Le Victorieux. 
In die neighbourhood of the islands he is said to have captured a ship 
belonging to the King of Portugal, and several others. In 1730 he was 
hunted down by the French warship Meduse, which fought an action 
widi him and, after a bloody battle, boarded his ship and took le 
Vasseur himself prisoner. He was taken in chains to Bourbon, found 
guilty of piracy by the French Admiralty Court, and publicly hanged 
on 17 July 1730. 

This, however, was by no means the end of La Buze. From the 
scaffold, the story goes, he tossed into the crowd a paper, crying ‘Find 
it who can!’ It was a chart, mysteriously and cunningly drawn, which 
would reveal to anyone who could interpret it die whereabouts of a 
treasure hoard of fabulous value which lay hidden in a cave in the Sey¬ 
chelles. It was supposed to have been the dowry of an Arab princess 
who, while making passage to Zanzibar to marry her handsome prince, 
was pounced upon by La Buze. He murdered all the crew of her ship, 
captured die dowry, and sold die princess herself into slavery. When 
he reached the Seychelles La Buze buried the treasure, knowing that 
warships were on his track, and took the extra precaution of turning 
his guns on the party who were employed in burying it. He murdered 
the whole lot before he sailed away, leaving their bodies to rot upon 
the beach. 

The chart found its way at length to the archives in Paris, and a copy 
eventually came into the possession of the family who owned the land 
in the Seychelles where die treasure was supposed to be buried. But 
the chart kept its secret for two and a quarter centuries. An old gentle¬ 
man, learned in cryptograms and cyphers, spent twenty years poring 
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over the signs and symbols on the chart without arriving at any solu¬ 
tion. Imagine, therefore, the universal astonishment and excitement 
when an enterprising Englishman arrived from Kenya in the middle of 
1949 and, after a study of the chart lasting a few weeks, announced that 
he had solved the riddle. He imported a professional mineral diviner 
who divined, with rods and something that looked like a ping-pong 
ball on the end of a string, that the treasure was indeed there in a cave 
beneath twenty feet of solid granite, and all that remained to do was to 
blast away the rock and dig, and there would be revealed gold and 
silver and precious stones and Heaven knew what else worth millions. 

Accordingly earthworks began to arise on a knoll a hundred feet 
above the sea overlooking a wide bay on the north-west coast of 
Mahd. The hills echoed and the coconut palms trembled with the 
reports of blasting. A small army of negro labourers set to work, after 
a strike for more pay - failing to see why they shouldn’t be in on a 
good thing, to dig huge holes in the earth between the granite slabs. 
There was an air of business-like efficiency and organization about the 
site. It was fenced off with wire and a special pass was required to gain 
admission. Surprisingly enough it was found that under the Code 
Napoldon, which runs in the Seychelles, the Government could not, 
after all, make any legal claim to a share in the enormous wealth which 
was to come to light at any moment. All, it appeared, was the property 
of the owners of the land and of the ingenious and enterprising treasure 
hunters, who could share it between them as they might agree. Never¬ 
theless, with, as many thought, quixotic generosity, the treasure hunters 
were eager that the Government should take a share - a share which, if 
predictions were anything like fulfilled, would solve the economic 
problems of the colony for years to come. 

When I visited the place the work had been going on for some 
weeks. Four or five holes about twenty feet deep, with negroes shovel¬ 
ling away at the bottom of them, had been driven down into the mother 
earth towards the supposed cave which, it was believed, lay beneath a 
great bald expanse of granite. This uncompromising earth feature, I 
was told, was the roof of the cave, but I must admit that I saw no sign 
of any cavity and it looked, to my untutored and sceptical eye, most 
improbable that there was one. 

Some weeks of digging and strenuous blasting had so far only 
succeeded in releasing a bad smell, which seeped up through the rocks 
to die upper air. This, I suggested timidly, might be sewage gas and 
sulphuretted hydrogen from decaying vegetable matter, since there 
was a native village near by and a quagmire which probably drained 
under the rocks. 
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‘That’s whale oil gas, old boy,’ said our guide, firmly and with dis¬ 
approval. ‘Didn’t you know that whale oil gives off an offensive and 
highly inflammable gas when it decomposes?’ 

1 bad to confess that I did not and wondered how, during my experi¬ 
ences in whaling ships, this important phenomenon could have escaped 
me. 

‘Well, it does. He’s got barrels of whale oil stored under there. The 
only thing we’re afraid of is that we shall blow the whole mountainside 
to blazes before we reach it.’ 

At that moment the warning cries of the blasters told us that a charge 
was about to be detonated and we took cover behind some rocks. 
Would this, I wondered, be the moment for blowing the whole 
mountainside to blazes? But it was not and, after two or three ex¬ 
plosions like mortar shells, and the sound of falling splinters, we went 
on with our tour. 

Our guide, the originator of the hunt, went to the scene of the 
blasting and placed his ear to the ground like a Red Indian. 

‘Ahl’ he said triumphantly. ‘Water! Hear it? We’re not far off 
now.’ 

My companion and I went down on our knees in our turn and held 
our ears to the ground. I heard a minute, faint drip of water, scarcely 
audible. 

‘It’s been raining all night,’ I said. 

‘And now come down here. I’ll show you something else,’ said our 
guide, ignoring my remark which was obviously not in the best of 
taste. ‘Now look at this.’ He went down on his knees again and pointed 
to some ill-defined grooves in the hard, weathered surface of the granite. 
‘See those? Five sabre cuts on the rock, exactly as described on the 
chart.’ Some sabre! I thought, for the Seychelles granite is crystalline, 
and hard and tough enough to turn the blade of Coeur de Lion’s sword. 

‘And now here’s something else,’ continued our guide remorse¬ 
lessly. ‘Of course you can’t see them very well now because we’ve 
been blasting here and they’ve got a bit obscured. But you can just see 
the top of a flight of steps, obviously cut by the people who carried 
the treasure up here.’ 

In a groove between two great slabs of granite was a vertical sill or 
dyke. Along the top of it the rains of centuries had channelled a water 
course worn into a series of gentle descending undulations. 

‘And now come down here. D’you see that?’ 

We scrambled down the hill a bit and there, on a projecting knob of 
rock, the letters Y.F. had been cut, fairly recently to judge by their 
sharp outline. They might have been carved by lovers or an idle boy. 
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‘It’s all just as the chart says. These are the letters A.Z. which mark 
the entrance to the cave. 1 

‘But,’ I said with astonishment, feeling like die child in the story of 
the Emperor’s new clodies, * aren’t the letters V.F. ?’ 

‘Oh yes. Of course. But in cryptographic language that’s really 
A.Z. You see, he’s made everything as difficult as possible. All his 
bearings, for instance, are wrongly given on purpose. 'However, we’re 
on his track all right. It just depends on how skilfully we manage the 
blasting. "We might blow the whole mountainside to bits with this 
damned whale oil gas, or the roof of the cave might fall in. So it’s all 
pretty tricky just now. At the moment, of course, there’s not much to 
see. This is all just preliminary spade work. But if you come back in a 
fortnight’s time things should be getting really interesting. Well, 
goodbye. So glad you were able to come. I must go back now as 
they’re going to fire another charge. Come back in about a fortnight. 
Good morning.’ 

As we went down the hill the sound of warning shouts and mortar 
fire followed us, succeeded by the glassy tinkle of falling stones. I never 
went back. 

‘I wonder’, I said as we drove away, ‘how long one has to go on like 
that before one comes regretfully to the conclusion that there is nothing 
really there after all. Or does the mirage lead one farther and farther 
and deeper and deeper, until at length it is impossible either to stop or 
turnback?’ 

• 

After the French occupation of the islands the corsairs used them as 
a base for their raids during the war with England and recruited their 
crews from them. But that was not until the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

In 1742 Labourdonnais, Governor of the lie de France, in order to 
forestall the English, sent Captain Lazare Picault in the tartane Eliza¬ 
beth, belonging to the Compagnie des Indes, to explore certain unin¬ 
habited islands to the north of the lie de France. Picault set sail ‘in the 
name of God’ on 16 August 1742. On 22 November he anchored in a 
bay, which still bears his name, on the south-west side of the island, 
which he called l’lle d’Abondance because he was so struck with its 
beauty. He found no inhabitants but many crocodiles and giant land 
tortoises and the shores were lined with coconut palms. It is interesting 
that he found crocodiles, since their presence points to a land con¬ 
nection at some remote period with Africa or India or both. They have 
long ago disappeared, but tire tortoises still remain on some of the 
outlying islands. 
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Picault only stayed for four days so that he cannot have had time to 
become affected with the ‘cafard’ that develops after a few months’ 
residence in that languorous and enervating climate. But since he was 
not very good at making charts Labourdonnais sent him back again 
two years later with a hydrographer on board. This time he landed on 
30 May 1744 on the eastern side of the same island, at the point where 
the town of Victoria now stands. He renamed the island Mahe, after 
the Governor of the lie de France, and called the other large island the 
lie de Palme. He sailed away on 15 June and no further steps were 
taken to colonize the islands for twelve years, when the French again 
took up the project of making a settlement there. 

In 1756 M. Magnon was Director and Commandant General of the 
lie de France. Rumours were again about that English ships were 
prowling around the Indian Ocean looking for uninhabited islands to 
occupy and to use as naval bases. Accordingly he sent north Captain 
Corneille Nicolas Morphey in the frigate Le tier/loaded with several 
Stones of Possession. He arrived off what is now Victoria on 1 Novem¬ 
ber 1756 and placed his stone in an appropriate position. He then raised 
a mast above it and hoisted the flag of France, which he saluted with 
three salvoes, crying ‘Vive le Roil’ He placed another of his stones on 
the lie de Palme and repeated the process. Since Labourdonnais was by 
this time in disgrace, Morphey gave to this group of islands the name 
of the Controller General of Finances to Louis XV, Vicomte Moreau 
des Sdchelles. This remained its name until the British, after their 
occupation of the islands, decided to spell it phonetically, from their 
point of view, and inserted a gratuitous ‘y\ 

Yet still nothing much was done about colonizing the place for 
another twelve years. In 1768 Captain Dufresne visited the islands and 
gave to the lie de Palme the name of the French Minister of Marine, 
the Due de Praslin. In the following year the Chevalier Grenier arrived 
in the corvette L’Heure du Berger with a distinguished astronomer 
and hydrographer on board, die Abbd Rochon. They surveyed the 
islands thoroughly and called for colonists, the first of whom arrived 
from the lie de France in die brig Telemaque on 27 August 1770. There 
were fourteen gentlemen and seven negro slaves, five Indians, and one 
negress. 

For eighteen years endless squabblings and bickerings enlivened the 
boredom of life in the little French colony. They continue to this day. 
A stream of reports flowed in to the Governor of the lie de France in 
which wild accusations and countercharges were made. The colonists 
accused each other of maladministration, corruption, incompetence. 
They spared their French rulers no more than they do their British 
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ones nowadays. Administrators followed one another with a lightning 
rapidity worthy of the Third Republic. Nevertheless the colony pros¬ 
pered. In addition to coconuts the settlers grew maize, cotton, and 
coffee, and a flourishing business was carried on with slave traders, 
who called for water and provisions and landed their human cargoes 
before sending them off to markets elsewhere. A tax was levied on 
every slave landed. The colonists also imported slaves of their own, 
mainly from Mozambique and Madagascar. In 1774 there were about 
775 of them in the islands. In 1803 there were about 1,800 and die total 
population was a little over 2,000. 

In 1788 a M. Malavois, a competent administrator and an engineer 
by profession, was appointed to enquire into the colonists’ squabbles. 
Everything was falling into ruin and disrepair and M. Malavois was 
armed with almost dictatorial powers. He was, however, interrupted in 
his good work in 1792 by the arrival of Citizen Esnouf with news of the 
French Revolution and a copy of the decree of the National Conven¬ 
tion of Paris in his pocket. But in this far away comer of the French 
Empire the Revolution was a damp squib. No one was very interested 
in Citizen Esnouf or his scheme for a Colonial Assembly. Apart from 
some shouting and the formation of a National Guard, a fine body of 
five men in uniform under a Commandant General, nothing much 
happened. The colonists, needless to say, like their compatriots in the 
lie de France, flady refused to liberate their slaves. 

War with England had broken out in 1778 but, except for the burn¬ 
ing of the spice plantations established by M. Poivre because of a false 
alarm, the islands were left undisturbed by the English until 1794. In 
that year five English ships, under Captain Newcombe in H.M.S. 
Orpheus 30, arrived to take on supplies and land French prisoners. The 
Commandant, however, at this time was the astute and capable 
Chevalier Qu6au de Quincy, who was a patriotic Frenchman. He re¬ 
fused to help the enemy in any way. Accordingly Captain Newcombe 
gave him an hour in which to surrender, saying that otherwise he would 
blow the place to blazes. Those were the days. The Chevalier replied 
proudly that he would consider it a dishonour to strike his country*s 
flag without the full honours of war and a guarantee that all civil rights 
and property would be respected. These were accorded and the French 
flag was ceremoniously hauled down and the Union Jack hoisted. The 
English ships stayed a fortnight, landed their prisoners, took on pro¬ 
visions, and sailed away. Whereupon the French flag was run up again 
and life went on exactly as before, except that food had now to be 
found for 200 additional Frenchmen, many of them sick. 

The war did not touch the islands again until August 1801, when 
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the corvette H.M.S. Sybille 48 fought an action with the frigate La 
Chiffons 3 6 and capmred her by boarding. After this action the British 
commander, Captain Macadam, went ashore to interview the Chevalier 
de Quincy. The capitulation of 1794 was renewed, but the Chevalier, 
as wily as ever, obtained from the British captain a remarkable con¬ 
cession. It was agreed that all vessels commissioned at Sechelles should 
not be liable to capture or molestation on the high seas if they wore a 
blue flag with the words ‘Seychelles Capitulation’ inscribed on it in 
white letters. This meant that the sea was left free for the privateers and 
slavers of the colony. In the lie de France they were French, while if 
they met an English ship at sea they hoisted the blue flag and were 
immune. The Chevalier, in fact, may be said to have made rings round 
the British captain. 

The Chiffone, capmred by the British, had not been a very welcome 
visitor. She had brought with her the first consignment of political 
undesirables whom it became the fashion to dump in the Seychelles as 
a convenient and sufficiently remote spot in which hot heads might 
cool off. The fashion was enthusiastically followed by the British, and 
from various parts of the Empire since 1875 the following charming 
people have arrived: the Sultan of Perak (1875), King Prempeh of 
Abyssinia (1900), his Queen Mother and a train of followers, the King 
of Buganda (1901), Zaghlul Pasha and his cabinet (1922), and lastly a 
consignment of die ringleaders of the Palestine Arab Revolt of 1937. 
Many of these people begot children during their stay. I once met a 
supposed daughter of King Prempeh, who bridled and giggled and 
said she thought she was a princess but was not sure. 

On Christmas Eve 1800 the First Consul, Napoleon Bonaparte, was 
driving to the opera with Josephine accompanied by a mounted escort 
of grenadiers. After his carriage had passed through the Rue Sainte 
Ni$aise there was a violent explosion which killed 40 people and injured 
about xoo. Napoleon was convinced that this was the result of a Jacobin 
plot to assassinate him. Accordingly Fouchd, Chief of the Secret 
Police, rounded up 130 leaders and members of the Jacobin Terrorist 
Party and shipped off to the undeserving colonists in the Sdchelles 
seventy of the worst thugs the Revolution had produced. They arrived 
in the frigate La Chiffone and the corvette La Fleche. In the Mozam¬ 
bique Channel La Chiffone had met and captured the English ship 
Bellona sailing from Calcutta to London with four million francs in 
silver and a rich cargo. With a prize crew on board this captive was 
sent to the lie de France, where she later took part in the Battle of 
Grand Port. La Chiffone, however, lost her bowsprit and mainmast in 
the action and arrived at Sdchelles without them. La Flkhe arrived a 
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month afterwards with thirty-eight of the terrorists on board, pursued 
by an English frigate, H.M.S. Victor , which arrived two days later. 
She immediately joined action, driving the French ship on to the reefs 
where her captain set fire to her with his own hand. She did not sur¬ 
render but went down with her colours flying. 

The colonists were terrified of their seventy criminal guests and 
petitioned die Governor of the lie de France to have them removed. 
Thirty-three of the most dangerous of them were deported to the 
island of Anjouan, one of the Comoro group, where the Sultan made 
life a hell for them. Four of them escaped to France. Of the thirty- 
seven who remained six escaped from the S^chelles, fourteen died there, 
and sixteen went to the lie de France. They hated die Sechelles as much 
as the Sechelles hated them, refused to work, and suffered from intense 
boredom, a complaint which is not unknown among exiles in the 
islands to this day. 

The peace with England, sealed by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, 
was short lived and hostilities broke out afresh in the following year. 
In 1804 H.M.S. Concord arrived off L’Etablissement, now railed 
Victoria, and called for a new surrender of the island of Mahe and all 
its dependencies. The terms of the capitulation were drawn up and 
despatched to the lie de France for ratification. They drew a sharp 
rebuke from the Governor, General Decaen, who ordered Chevalier 
de Quincy to lower the British flag and hoist the flag of France. ‘I 
therefore reprimand the Commandant of the Colony of Sechelles for 
having taken steps to surrender the colony without waiting until the 
enemy gave him a formal order to that effect.’ It is difficult, however, 
to see what else the Commandant could have done, for England had 
now complete command of the sea and the islands were entirely cut off 
from all assistance. Accordingly during the succeeding years the 
Chevalier ran with the hare and hunted with the hounds. Whenever 
an English man-of-war called at the islands, which they frequently did 
to rest and refit, he hoisted his blue flag with ‘ Seychelles Capitulation’ 
inscribed on it and renewed his surrender. When a French ship called, 
which was rarely, he hoisted the Tricolour and gave her every 
assistance. 

On 23 December 1810 an English merchantman Les Freres arrived 
at Mahd with the news of the capture of the lie de France. Official 
notification, however, did not arrive until April of the following year. 
The Treaty of Paris assigned the lie de France and its dependencies to 
England, but it was not until 1815 that the Seychelles became part ot 
the British dominions as a dependency of Mauritius. The Chevalier 
Qudau de Quincy was appointed first Civil Agent, Commandant, and 
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Judge under the British who kept a representative of their own in die 
colony. There was no change in the laws or in the life and religion of 
the colony, which remained French and Roman Catholic as before. 

The shrewd and able Chevalier, who had kept the peace of these 
little islands for thirty-three years in the midst of war, continued to 
serve his new British masters and at last died, full of years and honour, 
at the age of nearly eighty. He lies in a tomb in the grounds of Govern¬ 
ment House, and his epitaph, so far as it is translatable, reads, ‘He, who 
for seventy-nine years grew old in the war for his country, nor ever 
rested from skilful negotiations, now rests in eternity in peace’. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Seychelles: Prospect 

I 

The atmosphere of the Seychelles is African, just as that of Mauritius 
is Indian. It is as though a hot breath were blowing across the thousand 
miles which separate the islands from die continent. Indeed, during the 
north-west monsoon, such a breath actually does blow and produces 
that languorous climate which, in two centuries, has so deeply affected 
the temperament and outlook of the people. 

Of the 35,000 inhabitants, who live mainly on the islands of Mahi 
and Praslin, the vast majority, over ninety per cent, is of African origin. 
They are the descendants of the slaves imported during the eighteenth 
century, and the early part of the nineteenth, from Madagascar and 
from Mozambique, or unloaded from slave ships that came from as far 
away as West Africa. These are the people whom it is usual to speak 
of as * creoles cheerful, unambitious, and lazy folk like their cousins in 
Mauritius. Like them they speak the strange debased French patois 
known as the creole language. The form of it spoken in the Seychelles 
is slightly different from that of Mauritius and has many words of its 
own which are peculiar to these islands. The people speak it with an 
African intonation, with long-drawn-out vowels and a rising inflexion, 
which seems to give it more the sound of an African dialect than 
of anything resembling its parent French. Sometimes syllables are 
doubled for emphasis as they are, I believe, in some African tongues. 

‘ (Ja, c’est cas-cassd,’ says your housegirl of your best teapot, with 
an appropriate African giggle and bridle. By that she means that your 
teapot is not just broken but extra-well broken, smashed to smithereens. 

Among the creoles there is every conceivable racial type and every 
colour from white to ebony, but the predominant type is negroid and 
the predominant colour black. But the woolly hair, the spreading noses, 
and the flashing teeth are scattered generously and indiscriminately 
among the population as though rained down like manna from heaven. 
You find coal-black skins with European features, and skins the colour 
of beaten gold with features of either type or both. 

Like most negro people the creoles are usually clean and neat in 
their appearance and they are magnificently made. Nevertheless, as 

>47 
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everywhere among the poor in tropical countries, one frequently sees 
hideous deformities and signs of disease and malnutrition, often proudly 
displayed to catch your cents. But on the whole, I think, the creoles 
are slightly disappointing. Like most of us brought up on the fallacies 
and cliches manufactured by New York Jews for the entertainment and 
delusion of millions of the street-bred, I must perhaps have uncon¬ 
sciously sucked in my quota about ‘brown-skinned creoles’, ‘creole 
love songs’, ‘creole lullabies’, and ‘creole moons’. None of these 
things, I feel, can have originated in the Seychelles. I was hardly pre¬ 
pared for these great, strapping negresses with their broad, shiny noses 
and gigantic buttocks, and their disconcerting habit of going off into 
shrieks of hysterical giggles on the slightest provocation. However, 
they are not all like that. Every Sunday evening on the long pier at 
Port Victoria the better-to-do among the creole population parade up 
and down in their Sunday best before Mass in the Cathedral. The same 
display of youth and beauty, of different races and colours, may be 
seen on any Sunday evening in any town or village almost anywhere 
in the Christian world. It is everywhere the same curious mixture of 
vanity and sex display. Here the boys, in their floppy trousers and 
pointed shoes, walk up and down in twos and threes eyeing and ex¬ 
changing banter with die groups of girls, black, brown, and white, 
who mince along in almost the latest fashions cut from die shiny 
magazines. They cannot be quite the latest because all die magazines 
are several months old and handed round from one diligent sewing- 
machine to the next. Their brown and chocolate faces are daubed widi 
white powder and their feet dirust into block-heeled shoes. They carry 
elegant handbags. They have to do this, I suppose, and it is progress. 
These hats and shoes and handbags, diese floppy trousers and rakish 
hats on woolly heads, are for their owners a measure of social status. 
I once went to a native cabaret in a tiny house outside the town, where 
furious dancing and other diversions went on until the small hours to 
the accompaniment of a drum and triangle. Nearly all the boys wore, 
while dancing, a rakish hat perched on their heads at an angle which 
they imagined to be particularly fetching, and these were never re¬ 
moved for any reason whatever. These then are die signs of progress 
in that struggle towards some sort of Europeanization which seems to 
be the goal of all coloured people nowadays. It is a sorry enough goal, 
that of urban sophistication of the least attractive sort. I used to lean 
over the rail of the balcony of my hotel and think it all a radier melan¬ 
choly spectacle. I seemed to be looking at a detribalized people who 
now belonged nowhere very much, grasping the wrong end of the 
stick firmly in their brown hands. 
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It is usual to say that these islands have for nearly 200 years retained 
the imprint of French influence and that it remains indelible, preserved 
by French laws, customs, and religion. All these, it is said, preserve an 
enduring cultural link with France. For about three per cent of the 
population this might perhaps be true. This small fraction is the 
European section of the population, until lately the most vocal and in¬ 
fluential by reason of its wealth, descended from the original French 
setders. It is made up largely of the owners of copra estates and their 
families, the ‘grandes families’ of the colony. But they bear little 
resemblance nowadays to die thrifty, hard-working, and hard-headed 
people of France. Two centuries of the languorous climate of these 
islands have left them devitalized and lacking in energy. Isolated for so 
long from the hurrying stream of world events, and without any 
liberalizing education, they have largely retained the oudook and ideas 
and the general intellectual equipment with which their forebears 
landed in these islands before die French Revolution. For them the 
islands are still a small French outpost and the creoles are still their 
slaves, or would be but for unwarrantable interference by the British 
in the nineteenth century. But the vast mass of the population have no 
ties whatever with France. They speak a language barely recognizable 
as French, have customs some of which reach back into an African 
obscurity, and they belong to a church which is universal, but whose 
appeal for them has origins older than the faith and darker. Certainly 
no French atmosphere strikes you when you first land at Victoria and 
see the barefoot negroes going to and fro with burdens on their heads, 
for it is thus, as in Africa, that they carry everything and gain thereby a 
proud erect carriage. It may be a whole day’s marketing balanced on 
the head of an old woman in white blouse and pleated black skirt, or a 
sack of fire-wood on the head of a man whose torso glistens like soap¬ 
stone, a large circular basket full of newly baked bread on the head of 
a boy or only a hammer or a screwdriver. If you send your boy to the 
post office to buy a stamp he will come back with it on his head and a 
stone on top of the stamp to keep it in place. As in Africa they all have 
the odd habit of continuing conversations in their high-pitched voices 
while walking away from each other without turning their heads, until 
one would think they must be far out of earshot. They converse with 
ease over distances which would be far out of range for us. 

There are very few Indians or Chinese in the Seychelles because 
there was no influx from India or China in the nineteenth century. 
These islands, therefore, have been spared many of the problems which 
beset Mauritius. They have enough of their own, however, without 
them. The small Chinese population has, as a matter of fact, diminished 
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during die twentieth century, many yellow families having packed 
up and cleared out, finding, perhaps, the soil too infertile for their 
insidious roots. 

The few Indians and Parsees, who do not consider themselves to be 
Indians at all, are merchants and their influence in the small community 
is out of all proportion to their numbers. They conduct their multi¬ 
farious ramifying businesses in shanty-like, tumble-down premises, 
which give no hint at all of the enormous web which has its centre 
there. The principal firm of general merchants in the islands is run by 
Parsees, little, nimble, smiling men in tussore suits and blade caps. 
Indefinite credit and unfailing courtesy seem to be die secret of the 
remarkable success of their business, which began as a lemonade kiosk 
at football matches in the main square twenty years ago. Now it is 
conducted in a shanty shop in the town and embraces almost every con¬ 
ceivable activity. It has a certain charm, a country village atmosphere. 
One meets everybody there, buying groceries, buying dress lengths, 
buying motor-cars, copra estates, whole islands, or selling them, and 
having it all put down with a smile in a little red book. ‘My dear,’ sigh 
the English ladies, helping themselves to sweets from the jars on the 
counter, ‘I really don’t know how I’d manage without this shop.’ 
They would not manage at all, of course, and many of them remain 
heavily and quite shamelessly in debt to the shop during their years in 
die colony. The little men just smile and write it down in their red 
books. When I bought a second-hand motor-car at die shop, and a 
botde of ink and a writing-pad in the same breath and with exactly 
equal courtesy, I explained a little diffidently that I had no money at 
the moment with which to pay for it. 

‘A temporary shortage,’ I began. ‘ When my bank . ..’ 

‘It does not matter,’ die little man said. ‘Take it. Pay whenever you 
like. 1 

Not very many people work really hard in die Seychelles and fewer 
still are ambitious or efficient. In a country where the climate is gentle 
and enervating and where, at a pinch, life can be supported on some 
fish caught in a trap, and bread-fruit or bananas from the trees outside 
the door, there is no need to make a feverish struggle out of life. One’s 
needs are few and the accumulation of money for its own sake can be 
left to a small, greedy minority. The majority only work just enough 
to live and find it pleasanter to lie in the shade with their fine limbs 
aspread, twanging on a guitar or playing a mouth organ, chatting 
about this and that in their strange, flat, drawling language, laughing 
and sleeping. There is always plenty of time. Still more do they love a 
party, to get together and forgather on the slightest possible excuse. 
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Under the great 'dragon’s blood’ trees in the middle of the town is the 
place where the taxis and rickshaws wait for fares and where boys squat 
in front of trays full of unsavoury-looking sweetmeats and little cakes. 
Here is an oriental bazaar atmosphere beneath these great trees. It is a 
kind of club where the cheerful idlers, the ne’er-do-wells, and the lie- 
abouts congregate to laugh and chatter away the long, hot forenoons 
and afternoons. It is an almost exclusively male gathering, and most 
conveniently situated from a strategic point of view at a cross-roads so 
that it can be noted who goes where. Dozens of eyes follow you as you 
walk past, note which way you go, and at what time you return. Away 
to the right is the Roman Catholic cathedral, but also a huddle of dingy 
brothels and dives. In front is the Anglican church and the road lea din g 
up to the residential area where all the best people live. Less exalted 
people, however, also live in this direction in shacks perched about 
beneath the mangoes and banana palms. Reputations, therefore, can 
be made and marred beneath the ‘dragon’s blood’ trees and the most 
extraordinary interpretations can be placed upon a respectable evening 
call or a shopping expedition. 

Curiously enough the out-patients’ department of the Government 
Hospital has an air as festive as the shade beneath the ‘dragon’s blood’ 
trees. For die poor of all countries enjoy their minor ailments and love 
to meet together to discuss them. It gives them a sense of importance. 
In these islands there is never any hurty, so no one minds waiting for 
hours. The hospital is desperately short staffed and the doctors over¬ 
worked, so that perhaps more cheerful and gregarious waiting is done 
around the out-patients’ department than anywhere else in Victoria. 
‘Les malades’ arrive on foot, carrying their round-eyed babies, in 
rickshaws or in taxis, or borne aloft in a deck-chair on the shoulders 
of four stalwart bearers. This is by far the best way of going to hospital, 
for it marks you out among the passers-by and people turn in the 
street as your litter sways along and say, ‘Guette 9a pauvre malade!’ 
All the morning they sit about, awaiting their turns, and cheerfully 
discuss their ailments, topics of unfailing interest. Usually this is a 
mainly female gathering and consists of mothers with their children, 
bom or not yet bom. But there is also a sprinkling of husbands and 
uncles, aunts, and sisters. For if little black Albertine has a cough all 
the family go with her to the hospital to discuss it, and to collect the 
inevitable great bottle of mixture of some sort. There is great faith in 
this bottle of mixture and the patient is not satisfied without it. I have 
seen them taste it before leaving the dispensary to make quite sure it 
was nasty enough. When Madame is having her ninth or tenth baby 
the family come and encamp around her bed in the ward until ejected 
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by those gentle deities, the white-robed Irish sisters of St. Joseph de 
Cluny, with their soft voices and kind eyes. 

This love of forgathering for talk and chatter, for social intercourse 
and jollification, is common wherever the people have to make their 
own amusements. It is found in English country villages, or used to be 
until the internal combustion engine and the cinema arrived, just as 
much as in these remote tropical islands. There is more time to do it 
here and it can be done out of doors, asprawl under a tree, on the grass, 
or on the kerbside. There are no artificial amusements here, no syn¬ 
thetic pleasures, though efforts are being made to provide them. The 
people make their own amusements and entertain each other, and who 
shall say that they are not better off than we, who complain of boredom 
when we are not artificially titillated and who, when thrown into each 
other’s company, can only booze or play bridge to drown the infinite 
tedium we inflict on each other ? Many of the Europeans, including me, 
complained of the dullness of life in the Seychelles. What we really 
meant was that we missed the urban titillations we were accustomed to. 
‘No nice tea shops’, said an old lady with a sigh, summing up the 
whole matter. 

But the natives of these islands have means of entertaining themselves 
which are quite closed to us and outside our understanding altogether. 
Possibly we also knew, long ago, these strange ecstasies and gregarious 
excitements but, if so, we have long forgotten them. Only occasionally 
do we by instinct hark back to them and then, as at religious revivalist 
meetings or political demonstrations, the result is rather horrifying and 
we regard it with surprise. 

For after dark a rhythmic drumming can be heard among the trees 
and by the water’s edge on the outskirts of the town. This is the 
primeval African music, ages old, dating from far back in the memory 
of a people torn up by the roots a mere century and a half ago. Round 
and round a central bonfire the negro men and women stamp with their 
bare feet upon the trodden earth to the insistent rhythm of a drum and 
triangle. As they circle round they chant, sometimes swaying to and 
fro and throwing up their arms. It is a long narrative ballade that they 
sing, the equivalent of the Calypso song of the natives of the West 
Indies. I have heard that these songs are often insulting commentaries 
on the doings, the manners, and the customs of the Europeans, parti¬ 
cularly of the British. It is only our national vanity, I think, that makes 
us say this. For no one knows. If the presence of an inquisitive Euro¬ 
pean is even suspected on the outskirts of the crowd, the performance 
stops instantly. I feel that in these moments of savage, ancestral ecstasy 
the dancers have probably forgotten the white man and all he ever 
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professed to stand for. They have returned in time to an African past 
which reaches back long before he came. 

Some of these ' Calypsos ’ are occasionally sung in public on special 
and ceremonial occasions. They usually narrate, to a gay but repetitive 
rhythm, some event in the past which tickled the local fancy. One of 
these songs is called ‘Caledonia’ and its flamboyant tune is almost a 
national anthem in the Seychelles. It keeps cropping up, like ‘Sari 
Marais’ in South Africa. It concerns, at enormous length, with much 
flashing of teeth, rolling of eyes, and swaying of bodies, an incident 
which occurred during World War I, when the troopship Caledonia 
brought a contingent of Askaris to the islands. They encamped in the 
main square of Victoria, and the point of the song is that they slept 
with all the whores in die town and gave them all lice, a climax, of 
course, which never fails to bring down the house. 

The religion of all the inhabitants of the Seychelles, European and 
creole alike, is an intense and fervent Roman Catholicism similar to 
that of Mauritius. Disproportionately enormous churches occupy com¬ 
manding positions around the coast, and on all the islands huge white 
crosses proclaim Christ to approaching vessels far out to sea. The year 
is punctuated by elaborate religious holidays and festivals, and every 
Sunday the whole population of every village goes to Mass to confess 
and be absolved from its minor and more confessible sins. Yet some¬ 
thing foreign and African seems to have crept into the Christian 
religion of the people, for it is to the African’s deep superstition and his 
love of magic, as also to his love of pomp and display, that the Church 
makes its powerful appeal. Side by side with the religion of Christ a 
much older and darker one still lingers. The old savage gods have not 
yet been quite driven out. In shacks and cabins up the mountainside 
live old ghouls who practise witchcraft. They do a trade in love philtres 
and magic charms and these things are still believed in by a surprising 
number of people. Many of them, of course, do not admit their belief 
but many, especially among the very poor, openly do so. It will take 
some centuries yet to wipe it out. 

The love philtres are usually concoctions of herbs illicitly added to 
the beloved one’s food. They are probably herbs which are supposed 
to have aphrodisiac properties, and are commonly administered by the 
female to the male in order to stoke up or revive fires which appear to 
be dying. Old retired Englishmen, who have settled down in the 
islands, as many do, to live ‘en manage’ with a coloured woman, are 
apt to have their food peppered with curious concoctions when the 
lady begins to fear that whisky or the climate or some other attraction 
may be undermining his powers, or causing his interest to slacken off. 
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But usually the only effect is to make the old gentleman sick. Obscure 
cases of poisoning have been known, however, and it has been sus¬ 
pected that a knowledge of herbs has sometimes been put to more 
sinister uses that the making of love philtres. The magic charms, I 
think, are used to cast an evil spell over people and over places and to 
bring bad luck. I have never heard of them being used to bring good 
lu ck, curiously enough. In an empty house, which was being renovated 
recendy, the workmen came tumbling out of the deserted rooms in a 
panic and could not be induced to enter. In a comer of each room was a 
small bottle containing a dead spider or two and perhaps a few dead 
flies. They were magic charms and the house was bewitched by their 
presence. No one dared touch them and no one could cross the thres¬ 
hold, while those terrible and potent objects remained there, for fear of 
dire calamities. What way out of the impasse was eventually discovered 
I never heard. I was told on the highest authority that the way to 
become invisible is to boil a cat gently for twenty-four hours. You then 
rub yourself all over with certain of its bones when you will slowly 
disappear. Maddeningly enough my informant could not or would not 
tell me which were the operative bones. But this was perhaps fortunate, 
since I never found out how you could make yourself visible again. 

It is understandable that these illiterate people, of whom the majority 
can neither read nor write, with their African instincts still compara¬ 
tively fresh, should believe these things. In England the last witch was 
burnt only about 250 years ago. Nevertheless it is something of a 
shock to learn of European women quite seriously buying love philtres 
to administer to their husbands. It was even more of a shock to learn 
that at one time, not very long ago, a Government medical officer, 
when his own science proved inadequate, used to consult an old creole 
who professed to diagnose diseases by gazing into a crystal. 

It is all these African instincts, the magic, the fetish worship, the 
idolatry, which the Roman Catholic Church, with its pomps and 
rituals older than the faith itself, has sublimated and canalized during 
less than two centuries. Christianity is still a thin veneer overlying an 
older paganism. The tremendous panoply of High Mass, the pro¬ 
cessions through the town, the high days and feast days, minister to die 
need of all simple people to worship, to feel reverence and awe. The 
charitable and devout Swiss Capuchin fathers, with their white robes and 
flowing beards, are turning a thick and turgid river out of Africa 
towards Calvary. This is just as well, for two centuries of European 
rule have left the people quite without roots. They lack background 
and tradition. They are, as always seems to happen, picking up the 
dregs of western culture, learning its vices but letting its virtues and 
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lessons go over their heads. It is not their fault. We give them hospitals 
and motor-cars, cosmetics and flashy clothes, hut it is only lately that 
we have even begun to think of giving them standards and values. 
All they have learnt so far is to be ashamed of what they are. They ape 
the manners and customs of the whites, but feel ashamed of their 
language and the colour of their skins. Many of them, who conceive 
themselves to be better educated, consider it an indignity to speak 
creole and often pretend a knowledge of English which they do not 
possess, so that it is often difficult to know whether one has made one¬ 
self understood or not. 

The intense religiosity of the creoles seems to have strangely little 
effect on their morals. Perhaps it is not so much that drey are immoral 
as that they are completely amoral, like neglected children. The 
ordinary standards and codes by means of which most of us try to 
regulate our lives seem simply not to exist. Lying and petty thieving, 
swindling and cheating, on a greater or smaller scale, are all part of the 
game of life, which, in a community where poverty is so widespread, 
is a game to be played with all available weapons. Sexually there seem 
to be no rules at all. A very large proportion of the poorer people do 
not marry but live 'en manage’ and bring up large families of uncertain 
parentage. This is partly because the cost of the marriage ceremony, 
the signs and passes that sanctify an alliance, is beyond the reach of the 
poor. But even among the well-to-do and the Europeans promiscuity 
is the rule, so that the feeling develops upon one, after a stay of some 
months in the islands, that one is living in a vast and elaborate chicken 
run. A boy of nineteen confessed to me that he had had so many 
women he could not possibly count them. He was not boasting. The 
result is that everybody is related to everybody else in an obscure and 
roundabout manner and cousins abound in all directions, but it is never 
wise to press one’s enquiries into family relationships too far. It may 
cause embarrassment. Altogether the business of reproduction is carried 
out on a grand scale, with or without the actual blessing of the Church 
but always with its benign approval, so that it is little wonder that the 
population has about doubled itself in fifty years. Prodigious families 
of children are to be seen disporting themselves around the back 
premises of all the houses. One old gentleman of my acquaintance had 
ninety-five children that he knew of. Another came a poor second with 
seventy-five. But families of between ten and fifteen are the rule. When 
I first arrived in the Seychelles I thought I had never seen so many 
women triumphantly great with child. 

The poverty of the people, their lack of standards, and the dullness 
of life on the islands, together perhaps with the climate, all tend to 
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increase sexual promiscuity and to encourage prostitution. The number 
of harlots in the little town of Victoria is astonishing, to the bashful 
terrifying, to the strait-laced shocking. It is impossible to take a walk 
after dark through any of the few dingy streets without being accosted 
by several coloured houris with the inevitable cigarette and ‘Good 
evening, saire! ’ Or by boys pimping for their sisters or innumerable 
cousins. When there is a ship at anchor in the roadstead die long pier 
running out into the harbour puts on an aspect as unedifying as that of 
Leicester Square on Saturday night and far more blatant. Strange 
sexual cries and ululations continue far into the night as die sailors, 
drunk with raw spirit, stagger back to their ship from the dives and 
brothels up town. 

The result of all this is that venereal disease is rampant in diis Eden, 
and is one of the major worries of the medical authorities. In these days 
of magic drugs and swift, easy cures all sense of responsibility seems to 
have been removed, and there is nothing to stop people reinfecting 
themselves as often as they feel disposed. In die Seychelles diey feel so 
disposed with a frequency and abandon which is staggering. 

Education is now the order of the day and is the panacea which, it is 
supposed, will put all this evil right. Perhaps it will one day -1 do not 
know. I often used to wonder if die educationalists were not barking 
up the wrong tree, or if, indeed, they were barking up any tree at all. 
Among this poor population, by nature apt with their hands - good 
carpenters, boat builders, and, potentially, good craftsmen, the vast 
majority of whom live by fishing or tilting the soil - the School Certifi¬ 
cate exam has become die ‘fata morgana* which the young coloured 
boys must now pursue through the quagmires of Ovid and Livy, die 
jungle of quadratic equations, the slough of ‘To be or not to be’, and 
xo 66 and all that. They learn diligently and painfully about King John, 
who lost all his clothes in the Wash, and odier diverting stories, but 
very few have heard of the Chevalier Qudau de Quincy or know how 
their island home got its name. But the proportion of successes in the 
race for these dubious laurels is very low, largely because all classes 
are conducted in English, a foreign language which the pupils never 
properly master and never hear in their own homes. Creole is frowned 
upon by the authorities as being ‘of no use later in life’, whatever that 
may mean. Yet because it is the living language of die people it refuses 
to lie down and die. To frown on die people’s language and treat it 
with lofty disdain is an easy way out for the British teachers who cannot 
speak it, but I doubt whether it furthers the cause of the islanders’ 
education. I myself gave one or two talks in die school to rows of well 
behaved little boys of all colours. They listened politely, but began to 
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fidget and pick their noses and gaze out of die window half-way 
through my discourse. The depressing realization came to me that they 
were not really following what I was saying. Perhaps it was my fault. 
But the bright ones, who do achieve die bays, find that diey wither on 
their brows, for diey are not much furdier forward when at last, after 
painful struggles, they succeed in passing this magical exam dian they 
were before the race began. For you cannot eat it nor will it till the soil 
for you, the soil which is the life of the colony. And all diat has really 
been learnt from all that indigestible bolus of information, forced into 
the boy to fatten him for the pot, is that to till the mother earth and 
work widi his hands is a degrading occupation unworthy of one of such 
tremendous intellectual attainments. But very few of the runners see 
beyond the end of the race or pause to think what they will do if and 
when they win the prize. I asked one boy what he was going to do 
when he had passed his exam. 

‘Well, then,’ he said with a flashing smile on his chocolate face, ‘the 
Government will find me a job.’ 

‘Will they?’ I said with surprise. ‘Why should they?’ 

'Well, if they educate me they must find me a job,’ he replied con¬ 
fidently. ‘Otherwise, what’s die good of being educated?’ 

What indeed? That, perhaps, is the problem in a nut-shell, or a 
coconut-shell. The trouble is that the educators who, far away in Eng¬ 
land, plan the instruction of these islanders, can only dispense one kind 
of education. But the fact that King John lost his clothes in the Wash, 
that the three angles of a triangle together equal r8o°, and that Caesar, 
having thrown his cavalry across the Rhine, withdrew into winter 
quarters, all these are of only academic interest to the sons of these 
distant and sunny islands. 

For all their faults and failings, their unreliability and untrust¬ 
worthiness, their laziness and general incompetence, it is impossible 
not to feel a liking for the coloured and negro inhabitants of these 
islands, a liking which, I felt, might become a real affection if one got 
to know them better and could speak their language. They are a laugh¬ 
ing, happy-go-lucky people, who always seem to enjoy life in spite of 
unpromising conditions. Their friendliness and readiness to smile, to 
leap to do small services, and, among the older people, their sedate and 
courtly manners are perhaps their principal attractions. They are a 
gentle, amiable lot. European women can walk about after dark in the 
streets and lanes of Victoria without fear of molestation. Small children 
regularly go to school alone in rickshaws pulled by the same negro 
every day, and one British lady of my acquaintance used to send her 
little girl, aged eleven, every day into the market to do the shopping. 

F 
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She enjoyed doing it and met -with gentle smiles and courtesy from die 
humblest and poorest. None of these things -would be possible in 
Mauritius and most certainly not in Africa. One feels pity for them, 
too, because of the desperate poverty in which they live and the 
struggle which life must be for die poor. Yet, curiously enough, none 
of these amiable sentiments seems to be shared by the Europeans of 
French descent, who have lived in the islands all their lives and whose 
families date back to the original settlers. Many of them remain proud, 
aloof, and selfish, widiout any feelings or sense of responsibility for 
their less fortunate black and coloured fellow countrymen. 

These doubtless admirable and virtuous emotions, however, are apt 
to prove expensive. It is not easy to keep in mind that most Europeans, 
and certainly the British, are looked upon as millionaires, no matter 
how dubiously they themselves may look at their bank pass-books or 
how big may be their bills with the little men in the round skull caps. 
And, indeed, compared widi the negro and coloured poor that is a fair 
enough estimate. For while a negro labourer, working for the Govern¬ 
ment, receives Rsxj a mondi in wages a British official, working for 
the same Government, receives somewhere in the region of Rsi,ooo a 
month. It is not surprising, therefore, that the absence of a stem and 
forbidding aspect, an unbending front, is taken merely as a sign of 
weakness, of general flabbiness. As the sailors in the Navy used to say 
of certain officers, one seems to be ‘ easy’, gullible, that is, and eminently 
worthy to be swindled. It is a little disturbing to find, before long, that 
one is regarded merely as a source of income. Hard-luck stories in¬ 
evitably appear, loans are requested, small at first but if the demands 
are not repulsed, gradually increasing. Whether or not it is intended, 
at die moment of asking, to repay these loans I never knew, but I 
certainly soon found out that they never were repaid. 

One could not, in short, afford to be too friendly. One old gentle¬ 
man, who came from a far country where social differences are not so 
great and are not understood, parted with large sums of money in this 
way, out of the kindness of his heart. The vultures gathered when he 
appeared in the main street of Victoria. The halt and the maimed came 
limping with surprising agility and address from all directions. So I 
soon learnt by experience to adopt a fairly uncompromising attitude. 
Nevertheless a fair number of swindles of greater or lesser importance 
were perpetrated or attempted against me. 

There was, for example, the affair of the fine table of takamaka wood 
at which I am writing these very words. 

It is a robustly built piece of fiimiture made of the beautiful silvery, 
satiny wood of die takamaka-tree, which grows along the shores of all 
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the islands. It was made for me by a clever young carpenter, a fine 
craftsman as the creoles often are, a tall, frail-looking negro called 
Auguste Christian. He had a pair of large, sorrowful, brown eyes and 
a body very thin and wasted, a shy, gentle manner, and a stammer. He 
lived in a little house outside the town, and to reach it you followed the 
road past the cemetery with its forest of spiked railings, elaborate 
effigies, weeping madonnas, and skyward-pointing angels. You nearly 
always came up with at least one funeral procession on the way there, 
a wooden cross home in front, and a tail of light-hearted, chattering 
mourners following behind enjoying the show, for a funeral is just 
another party after all. You turned off the road soon after the cemetery 
and climbed upwards away from the sea among the bananas and the 
leaning, elephant’s trunk stems of the coconuts. Here the little wooden 
houses of the natives stood about among the trees and among the 
tumbled rocks. As you passed the women straightened themselves 
from over the cooking pots outside their doors, men and boys, sitting 
in the doorways, stared. Children ran away, dogs barked, and poultry 
scuttled. Auguste’s workshop was a sort of lean-to affair perched on a 
ledge, and you could look down through the palm fronds and the 
banana leaves at the green, shallow lagoon and the islands farther out 
floating on the blue. Various bits of furniture in a disarticulated state 
lay about and two negro boys were at work with a plane. Under the 
house, which was raised up on piles of stones as usual, were lengths of 
virgin wood. At my approach dogs rushed out and barked, and die two 
boys stopped work to stare with open mouths. They remained thus, 
grinning whenever my eye caught theirs, until I left. Ants marched in 
endless columns up the wooden sides of the lean-to, divided, joined, 
and flowed on. Auguste came forward with his pleasant smile, marred 
by the absence of most of his teeth. Yes, he would be pleased to make 
me a table. 

‘ For how much, Auguste ? ’ 

He thought awhile and, looking at me doubtfully, said: 

‘A hundred and thirty rupees.’ 

That, I knew, was a reasonable price (ten pounds) and I agreed. 

‘And how long will it take?’ 

He lost himself again in thought. 

‘Two weeks. Perhaps three. But first you must pay twenty-five 
rupees to buy wood.’ 

This also, I knew, was in order since no craftsman in the islands can 
buy stocks of material, but buys diem piecemeal as required. So I left 
feeling content and pleased to think that soon I should have a table, 
built to my own laboriously drawn plan, on which to bring forth yet 
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another imposing literary masterpiece. The boys were at work again 
as soon as my back was turned. 

Then I went to sea and did not return for a month. But there was no 
sign of the table when I got back. Instead, when I was in die general 
store one day, buying diings and having them put down in my little 
red book, I observed an old bent negro woman on the other side of the 
road, leaning upon a stick. She was dressed in the usual white blouse 
and black pleated skirt and had a cloth knotted about her head. She 
looked as though she were prepared to wait there for ever, an old, 
mindless creature widi the patience and resignation of a very old 
animal or an old tree. An immense weight of unidentifiable days sat 
upon her shoulders. Her parents, I reflected, had been slaves, but were 
probably more free from care and better fed than she. Something in 
her aspect, her intent animal stare as she stood bent upon her stick, 
communicated itself to me and, as I looked, she raised her thin hand 
and came slowly towards me across the street. Stretching out a claw, 
like one of the witches in Macbeth, she gave me a tiny screw of paper, 
many times folded and very dirty, and waited, still staring intently, 
while I opened it out. It was a note written in a spidery uncertain hand. 

‘Sir,’ I read. ‘Please, sir, give to my mother who brings this 

xo roupies to-day my men ask me for monney i get some monney 

but it is not noof i await your kindness and respectfuly Auguste 

Christian.’ 

But a fortnight later the old lady appeared again with another note 
and won from me another ten rupees, not without an indignant protest 
which passed quite over her head. She went away mumbling, as she 
had the first time, clutching the note in her claw. 

A week later I met Auguste in the street. 

‘Next Friday I bring the table,’ he said with his sorrowful smile. 
‘But, sir, could you give me ten rupees?’ 

But on the Friday Auguste appeared but with no table. 

‘Sir,’ he said. ‘I must have five rupees to buy a lock.’ 

‘Now look, Auguste,’ I said with heat. ‘How much longer is this 
going on? You’re nearly two months late and I’m not giving you any 
more money until the job’s finished.' 

‘Yes sir. But I was malade.’ 

‘Is it nearly finished ?’ 

‘Yes sir. It is nearly finished. In two days I bring it.’ 

‘I’ll come and see it first.’ 

‘Yes sir. Next Wednesday you come. After sue.’ 

The following Wednesday evening I went out past the cemetery 
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again and climbed up to the little lean-to among the rocks. Dogs rushed 
out and barked and the ants marched endlessly in columns, dividing, 
joining, and flowing on. But there was no sign of Auguste or of his 
handiwork. Everything seemed to be shut up and deserted. Presently 
the old crone materialized slowly from somewhere behind and mut¬ 
tered. I gathered that Auguste was malade and in hospital. I was begin¬ 
ning to despair of my table now but had to dismiss the matter from my 
mind for the time being as we were about to go to sea again for another 
month. 

When I returned a month later I made another pilgrimage. This time 
the tiny rickety house wore an air of great activity. Several black babies 
were playing about outside, and scrambled up the steps when I 
approached and peeped at me round the door. Others appeared and 
peeped at me round the stone buttresses that propped up the house at 
the corners. A fine, handsome young negress then appeared, presum¬ 
ably their mother, and, in creole, made me understand that Auguste 
was her cousin. He now had a job, it seemed, and was working on some 
houses that the Government was building up the mountainside. He 
did not get back until late but if I would wait. .. 

‘Assise, M’sieu,’ she said and with great courtesy placed a chair upon 
the space of trampled earth outside the house. There I sat and waited 
while darkness fell. The dogs, accustomed to my presence, curled up 
and went to sleep and the poultry picked and scratched around my feet 
as though I had been there since die beginning of time. In their short 
memories I probably had been. The children ceased peeping at me 
round comers and I heard sounds indicating that they were being put 
to sleep, all together in one bed. But Auguste never appeared. After 
waiting for what seemed an eternity, but was in fact about an hour, I 
rose from my solitary chair and tried to convey that I was now depart¬ 
ing but, like Christmas, I would come again. I also tried to convey that 
I was highly displeased with the turn affairs had taken. She smiled 
charmingly and seemed delighted. 

For several days I brooded, meditating action and wondering 
whether or not to go to the police. I had made Auguste, so far as I 
could make out, a present of Rs( 5 o and now, nearly four months late, 
he showed no sign at all of delivering the goods. I felt sure, however, 
that he was really honest and so did nothing about it in spite of the 
advice of quite a number of helpful people. ‘Well, if I were you ... 
Just like these people ... Can’t trust ’em, you know ... Give ’em an 
inch and they take an ell.’ 

I was still brooding in a fortnight’s time when I saw a triumphal 
procession approaching the hotel. Borne aloft on the heads of the two 
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negro boys, for all the world to see, was my table with Auguste 
walking proudly behind. 

‘You’re nearly four months late, Auguste.’ 

‘I know, sir. But I get a job. I musted to work on the table only at 
evening.’ 

The sequel to all this occurred some eight or nine months later when 
the passage of time and other matters had driven all thoughts of 
Auguste out of my mind. I had forgotten him, but his table had done 
excellent service. Thousands of words had poured themselves out upon 
it in a flood of ink. They were pouring one clay when I was told that 
‘en gargon’ was waiting to see me down below. This meant that it 
must be a coloured boy, for otherwise it would have been ‘en m’sieu’ 
who was waiting. I went down and found Auguste with his melancholy 
eyes and toothless smile. He was smartly dressed and had a new spiv¬ 
like hat on. This he raised and handed me a letter and a telegram. The 
letter was from a firm in Kenya. 

Dear Sir, 

In answer to your query of Jan. 2 jth. I think that there would 
be little difficulty in your finding work in this colony as a car¬ 
penter should you be able to obtain the necessary entry permit. 
We ourselves are always on the lookout for good men and would 
be pleased to give you an interview should you call at this address 
at your convenience. 

The telegram read, ‘Entry permit No.-granted.’ 

‘And when I am there about four months I write you a letter and 
return the money,’ said Auguste. 

‘ But what money ? ’ 

‘The money you will lend me, sir.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed. And how much ? ’ 

‘A hundred and fifty rupees.’ 

I am afraid he did not get it from me, but he was not in the least put 
out. He raised his hat, smiled, and walked away, leaving me feeling 
that I had been rather a brute. On the other hand I really could not go 
in for charity on such a lavish scale. Nevertheless he must have got it 
from someone for he sailed by the next mail boat and came to bid me a 
pleasant good-bye before he left. I hope he had good luck. 
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The life of the European community was centred in the club, a long, 
low wooden building near the pier, overlooking the sea. It had a bar, 
a billiard room, a library, and a dance floor. Here was focused the 
social life of the British and the well-to-do French Seychellois, and a 
good deal of their political life as well. The club was very stricdy 
‘Europeans only’ and when I arrived in the islands something of a 
turmoil was going on because the Chief Justice of the colony, a highly 
cultured and well-born Sinhalese barrister, had applied for membership 
and been black-balled. One adverse vote was enough to constitute a 
black-ball but, strangely enough, no number of repeated black-balls 
ever deterred an applicant from putting up his name for election over 
and over again. As for me, once black-balled twice shy. One adverse 
vote would have been enough to discourage me for ever. The members 
sometimes made themselves slightly ridiculous in their determination 
to preserve what they apparendy regarded as the last bastion in a be¬ 
leaguered city. When, for instance, H.M.I.S. Delhi visited the colony 
the members decided that they would not give the dance in the club 
that was customary on the occasion of visits of H.M. ships. ‘We don’t 
want any of these betel-chewing babus in here! ’ snorted one old gentle- 
man of enlightened views. On the evening of the ship’s arrival the Sey- 
chelloises ladies went into a sort of voluntary purdah and stayed at 
home. For the first time for weeks the club was almost empty at 6.30 in 
the evening. But when they met the Indian officers a few days later at 
Government House they found their manners so correct and polished 
that everyone felt that the wrong note had been struck. Some of us, I 
may say, had felt that all along. But not the choleric old gentleman. ‘I 
had to come out of the bar,’ I heard him growl. ‘Damned Indians in 
there I Pretending to be Englishmen!’ 

I soon found out that a state of more or less turmoil, social or 
political, was the normal condition among the European community. 
The French Seychellois are a disputatious people. They love a wrangle 
and are much given to litigation, in which they resemble the Indians. 
Visits of H.M. ships were an almost unfailing source of trouble, 
especially if the visiting ship were a small one which could not accom¬ 
modate the whole community on its quarterdeck. It always appeared 
that somebody, who ought to have been invited to a function, had been 
left out. The task of deciding who ought to be invited and who could 
safely be omitted was an unenviable one, for everybody thought he, 
or more frequently she, ought to be included and so what was called 
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‘ill feeling’ was inevitably caused. The symptoms of this familiar dis¬ 
ease are that you go about telling everyone that of course you don’t 
care in the least and the whole thing is really beneath your notice. You 
tnalte rather heavy jokes about ‘not being, you suppose, of sufficient 
social importance’. But you do it with such wearying reiteration that it 
soon becomes obvious to all that you do, in fact, mind very much 
indeed. Why it should be considered so desirable and necessary to 
attend these polite functions on board warships I never could make out. 
I used to give them a miss, knowing that my absence would never be 
noticed in the crush and that I should not be drinking the gin of the 
hard-pressed wardroom mess, whose entertainment allowance was 
probably long ago exhausted. 

Other sources of contention and dispute were the occasional regret¬ 
table lapses from decorum, in the bar or on the dance floor, on the part 
of British members, or of British visitors to the islands who were tem¬ 
porary members. After each of these unfortunate occurrences a sternly 
worded notice would appear on the notice board. The French members 
would then enjoy a period of shocked disapproval, with pursed lips 
and raised eyebrows, until one of their own members committed a 
similar ‘b6tise’. Then it was the turn of the British to raise their eye¬ 
brows and say ‘Really, these Seychellois 1 ’ 

The club was on the whole, however, a friendly, jolly place where all 
the European community could meet and mingle, lose money to each 
other at cards, get drunk and argue, drink tea and pick each oilier to 
pieces, dance and have amorous affairs. It was a shabby building and 
improvements were only introduced with difficulty, largely owing to 
the conservatism of the French members who were in the majority, 
although the British used the club, and certainly its bar, much more 
frequently than they did. On the occasion of a general meeting, how¬ 
ever, all sorts of funny old gentlemen, whom one never saw at other 
times, appeared, apparently out of cracks in the earth, in order by 
means of their votes to prevent their club from falling under the control 
of the frightful British. 

In spite, however, of the opportunities for social intercourse pro¬ 
vided by the dub with its bar and dance floor, the British and the 
French do not really mix much more in the Seychelles than in Mauri¬ 
tius. They tend to stare at each other from opposite sides of a spiritual 
and intellectual fence. The French are conservative, narrow, and proud. 
The older families, especially, who have been in the islands since the 
French occupation, bitterly resent any change which looks like under¬ 
mining what they conceive to be their rightful position, a position, 
needless to say, of privilege and power. They would like to put'the 
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clock back a hundred years or so, but the hands revolve remorselessly. 
They are also deeply and fervently Roman Catholic with a religiosity 
equal to, if not surpassing, that of the creoles. They make broad r M r 
phylacteries and thank God that they are not as other men. 

The British community consists, as usual in the colonies, primarily 
of Government officers and school-teachers, their wives and families , 
pleasant middle-class couples with their delightful children - if you are 
fond of children. It is these hardworking and virtuous people who earn 
the sternest disapproval of the French, for it is they who are charged 
with the thankless task of moving on the hands of the clock. 

They themselves are liberal in their views, except some of the school¬ 
teachers who are distinctly tinged with pink. They have to put a liberal 
policy into practice in the teeth of violent opposition, which is usually 
merely obstructive and almost always ill-informed. They are, perhaps. 
Church of England, if anything, but on the whole the British com¬ 
munity, like the middle class in general at home, shows no partic ular 
signs of any religious convictions, and the small Anglican communion 
works largely in mid-air, unsupported from below like the lady in the 
conjuring trick. This is perhaps the most fundamental schism between 
the French and the British, for to be a Protestant and a heretic is 
understandable, but what is a good Catholic to think of a race which is 
absolutely nothing at all and lives in a spiritual vacuum? 

There is, however, another section of the British community which 
has drifted ashore on these islands like the coconuts, blown there by 
the winds of chance, drawn there by the fame of the gentle climate or 
by stories about the ease and cheapness of life there. For so many 
people still live by wishful thinking in a dead pre-war world. It has 
vanished from die earth, but there are still many disconsolate souls who 
wander about looking for it. That ‘things’ are so much easier in the 
Seychelles appears to be a fairy tale that takes a lot of killing. It draws 
to these islands quite a number of more or less aimless people in search 
of the ‘things’ which have become so difficult elsewhere. Theirs is the 
mournful theme that ‘one simply cannot live in England nowadays’, 
disregarding the forty-six million who do live there more or less 
successfully. But the ‘things’, it transpires with depressing frequency, 
which are supposed to be so much easier in the Seychelles than any¬ 
where else, are usually women and drink. It is a sad illusion. For drink, 
though cheaper than in England, is nevertheless five or six times more 
expensive than it was before the war and whisky is periodically very 
scarce. And though the Seychelles remains a paradise of sorts for 
libidinous and prostatic elderly gentlemen, whose powers of attraction 
are failing, it is a dreary and loveless exchange every time, sordidly 
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commercial and as empty and unfruitful of happiness as such trans¬ 
actions always are. Some of these elderly hedonists live ‘en manage* 
with a coloured girl whom they call their housekeeper. She keeps house 
and bed for them in exchange for what she can wheedle, steal, or 
swindle out of them, which is often a great deal. The more you can 
keep the old bore in a state of befuddlement with drink the more you 
can squeeze out of him. If his enthusiasm begins to shows signs of 
waning you can give him something in his tea that will, you hope, keep 
the fading spark alight. Or, at any rate, make him feel ill and keep him 
at home for a while. Others, again, have their steadies who are always, 
as it were, on tap and visit them when required. Life becomes under 
these circumstances a series of manoeuvres, tearful interviews, and 
anxious entreaties. Yet others, believing that variety is the spice of life, 
mai ntain an immense traffic and there is a constant coming and going. 
Their lives must be like a French revue with endless processions of 
ladies, all exactly alike though differently decorated, walking up and 
down stairs. None of these forms of commerce is such as to satisfy the 
human spirit, of course, so that it is not surprising that a certain note 
of peevish discontent, of disgruntlement, is discemable among these 
exiles, and the billiard balls click a little mournfully in the club during 
the doldrum hours of the forenoon when it is still too early to begin 
the day’s drinking. 

However, it must not be supposed that these rude, unregenerate, and 
rather disgraceful old men are true representatives of this section of the 
British community. Many more have come here to end their hard days 
in blameless and well-deserved retirement in what they have been told 
is a tropical paradise. And some again have come simply to die, like a 
dog that knows his hour is at hand and seeks out a nest where he may 
meet death in private. But the climate is so gentle and life so unexacting 
in the nest that death often postpones his arrival indefinitely, with the 
result that an unusual number of ancient relics is found scattered about 
the islands awaiting a visitor who tarries the wheels of his chariot and 
does not come. 

The impression one gains from all this, rightly or wrongly, on first 
arriving in the Seychelles is that there is a remarkably large number of 
idle, elderly British people living more or less uselessly in the islands, 
and that many of them have an evil and corrupting effect on the nadves. 
The coloured people, in any case, are always delighted to minister to 
any little vices you may have, for a consideration, and, arguing from 
the particular to the general, they form in their minds an idea of British 
people, their manners and customs, which is unflattering and untrue. 
Furthermore, you might imagine that in retirement, when the battle 
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of life is over, old people would sit with folded hands and a placid 
smile, watching die world go by and awaiting the inevitable end. You 
might think that they could at last afford to be forgiving and charitable 
about the mistakes or the faults of others, and would be ready to help 
with a little mature counsel here, a friendly word of warning there, 
but that they would no longer feel compelled to give way to spite or 
let their spleen get the better of them. ‘ When you get to my age, if you 
ever do,’ said a very old lady to me once, ‘you will find yourself living 
always in a state of prayer for others.’ All these things and more you 
might imagine and all I can tell you, from my experience in these lovely 
islands, is how very wrong you would be. 


3 

It was thus into a somewhat sultry atmosphere that I exploded with 
a very slight pop on the morning of 2 January 1948. The pop was so 
very faint that only one or two people heard it at all. One of these was 
Wheeler who met me on the jetty with his car. Another was the young 
customs officer behind his counter. A third was the comfortable French 
lady from Paris, with a gay white coiffure, who ran the only reasonable 
hotel in the town. She was a jolly soul, but spoke very little English 
and was deaf, a double misfortune because, in the first place, she had a 
vast fund of apt French stories which she retailed to favoured guests 
in lighter moments over a glass of Marie Brisart, and, in the second 
place, because most of her guests were British. Her hotel was an enor¬ 
mous erection of wood, corrugated iron, and asbestos, which had got 
itself built before the war on the best site in the town, overlooking the 
sea, no one attempting to stop it. It had been built in the expectation 
that tourists would one day flock to the islands in thousands to relax 
on the white beaches and bathe in the warm blue sea. But the war inter¬ 
vened, and after the war there was a shipping shortage and other 
difficulties, so that the tourists never arrived. I was, therefore, some¬ 
thing of a windfall for the hotel since I lived in it on and off for the best 
part of two years. I cannot say that it was very comfortable. The rooms 
had a curious resemblance to cells, and if anyone coughed or snored 
the reverberation could be heard all over the building. My arrival 
caused no ripple on the surface of life in the island. In the club across 
the road the billiard balls clicked on without interruption as Wheeler 
drove me up to the entrance of the hotel, and the boys, with the pleasant 
smiles which are one of the endearing features of die place, carried up 
my luggage. 
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The surface of life in Mahe was, indeed, disturbed enough already, 
but only the surface perhaps, for politics are, as usual in such com¬ 
munities, the private preserve of a vocal few. During the two years of 
my stay in the islands a series of political storms mounted to a crisis 
which made itself felt as far away as Westminster. Ill-informed Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament made accusations against die Administration in the 
Seychelles during the Colonial debate in die House of Commons in 
June 1949 and were answered by an equally badly instructed Minister. 

In 1948 the islands were given a new constitution under which, for 
die first time, the Legislative Council was to include four elected 
unofficial members and two unofficial members nominated by die 
Governor. In the new council the official and nominated members were 
to hold the majority over the elected members, but the people diem- 
selves would, for the first time, at least have a voice in the affairs of 
Government. It was and is an experiment in democracy and one must 
not be surprised if at first it is slightly ridiculous. At die election only 
about thirty per cent of the electorate bothered to vote, the negroes 
judging, from past experience of white rule, diat it was all the same to 
diem anyway. There were two political parties, one representing die 
propertied class, and the other which purported to represent the poor. 
But all the candidates of the latter got themselves disqualified for one 
reason or another before polling day, leaving the field clear for their 
opponents. 

As in all politically immature communities politics chiefly take the 
form of purely obstructive Government baiting. Not only the Sey¬ 
chellois take part enthusiastically in this furious sport, but so also does 
the large idle section of the British community who, in the shadows of 
dieir retirement, cannot forbear to make their voices heard on any and 
every occasion, and are vocal on every subject from international 
finance to medicine. After the election, therefore, the stage was set for 
an uproar the origins of which lie far back in the history of the colony. 

Since the beginning of die British occupation a century and a half 
ago the Seychelles remained lost in the middle of the Indian Ocean. 
Even to-day the B.I. boats from Mombasa and Bombay call only about 
once each way in six weeks and are irregular and capricious. Sometimes 
an interval of as much as nine weeks elapses between mails. There is 
no direct air mail from England and the planes bring the mail as far as 
Nairobi, whence it finds its way with difficulty by land and sea. All 
sorts of strange adventures happen to it on the way and it is not at all 
unusual for air mail bags to be delayed three or four months. Ordinary 
surface mails take three or four months on die journey. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that the islands are even now somewhat out of the 
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stream of world events. Two wars have done something to break this 
magnificent isolation but not really very much, for the garrisons which 
invaded the islands during the two wars were, like all garrisons, 
foreigners, uninterested in the place or the people, and their influence 
was almost entirely bad. When the wars were over they packed up and 
went away leaving behind nothing but some new tricks, some sophisti¬ 
cated ideas, a few new unpleasant diseases, and a great many fatherless 
babies of various colours. For a century and a hal£ then, the Seychelles 
had been left pretty much alone. The small European population of 
French descent had been contented enough with this, for labour was 
cheap and they were not overburdened with a sense of responsibility 
towards the negro population who had lately been their slaves. Alter¬ 
nate boom and slump now boosted the price of copra and now let it fall 
with a bang. When it rose the planters were rich and had a grand time 
blowing their money in Paris. When it fell it was the labourers who 
suffered, for the little smiling men in their tussore suits and round caps 
came to the rescue of the owners. As a result they now possess a large 
number of copra estates by virtue of unpaid loans and mortgages. In 
the early thirties there was a boom in patchouli and everyone who 
could, both natives and Europeans, frantically planted it on every avail¬ 
able plot of earth. For a brief, delirious period they all made money, 
and then the bottom fell out of the market and most of the small native 
planters were ruined. The creole population, on the other hand, re¬ 
mained poor, not far above the starvation line, illiterate, and totally 
apathetic. They multiplied exceedingly, almost doubling their number 
in fifty years. In 1827, twelve years after the British occupation, the 
population of the whole colony was about 7,000, of whom about 500 
were European. It is now almost 35,000. This vast inarticulate mass of 
the people, over ninety per cent of the inhabitants, continued to eke 
out its life in uncomplaining poverty, praying to its quarter African 
and three-quarters Christian God, catching fish, growing vanilla, pat¬ 
chouli, pumpkins, and bananas and waiting for the coconuts, which 
usually belonged to its European masters, to fall. 

But life slid along easily enough in the islands and it was really easiest 
to let things drift. But in the meantime, while the population was 
rapidly increasing, the fertility of the soil, owing to erosion and the 
unwise policy of cutting down timber without replacing it, was rapidly 
diminishing. The resources of the islands steadily decreased. Yet any 
kind of reform, in housing or in agriculture, aroused bitter opposition 
immediately from the conservative and powerful European section of 
the community. Things had always been like that, so why change 
them ? If die whites thought they saw anything about to happen which 
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might detract in any way from their privileged position they leapt, 
metaphorically of course, to arms. To be more correct, they reached 
for their fountain pens. This was perhaps natural and understandable, 
and the briefest visit to Kenya is enough to convince anyone that this 
extreme touchiness is certainly not the peculiarity of any particular 
race. I have heard discussions - or rather, erroneous statements and 
prejudiced pronouncements - in the dining-car travelling from Mom¬ 
basa to Nairobi which, to a visiting stranger like myself, sounded quite 
outrageous. In Kenya no views about the colour question seem to be 
too fantastic to be taken seriously, and intransigence is by no means a 
characteristic only of colonists of French descent. 

Government in the Seychelles all this time jogged along in a state of 
comfortable inefficiency. No one minded that the medical department 
had no proper health service, that no statistics of the incidence of disease 
were kept, or that there was no adequate training for nurses. So long as 
European ladies could bring their children to see the Senior Medical 
Officer by appointment no one cared about the crowds of coloured 
people waiting around the doors of die out-patients’ department with 
the schooled and long-inherited patience of die poor. No one worried 
because the town’s water supply was contaminated, through being 
carried in leaking pipes through the back premises of slums. Nor did 
it seem to be of much importance that the coconut planters underpaid 
their labourers and neglected dieir housing. As for the collection of 
taxes, large numbers of well-to-do and prominent citizens habitually 
made false returns and systematically defrauded die revenue depart¬ 
ment out of formidable sums of money over a great number of years. 
‘Things’ were indeed so much easier in the Seychelles. 

But in July 1947 a bomb exploded in the middle of this pleasant 
dream. The bomb was the appointment of Dr. Percy Selwyn Clarke 
as Governor. 

Dr. Selwyn Clarke had been Senior Medical Officer in Hong Kong 
at the moment when that colony had been engulfed by die Japanese. 
He was imprisoned by the enemy for four years in their notorious 
Stanley Camp, Hong Kong. During his imprisonment he m a intained 
a medical service for his fellow prisoners, sustaining and fortifying 
them by unflinching courage and strength of will in face of every 
humiliation and even torture. Nothing that die enemy could do pre¬ 
vailed against his iron determination and strength of character. After 
die war the British Government rewarded his services by making him 
Governor of the Seychelles, which many people thought was perhaps 
a slight ‘non sequitur’. 

He was himself a socialist by conviction, the first socialist Governor 
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the islands had ever had. The conservative French and the elderly 
British gentlemen, who read all the right-wing papers several months 
out of date in the club, did not consider that His Excellency’s opening 
remarks on taking office augured very well for the future. He said, T 
will have no colour bar in this colony’ - which offended the pride and 
race consciousness of nearly all the Europeans. He was also heard to 
admit that he was a socialist and that he owed his convictions to his 
wife, which die French thought to be a most astonishing admission. 
Frenchmen do not obtain their political opinions from their wives and 
are, indeed, rather averse from their wives having any. He showed, it 
must be confessed, a certain gaucheness in his approach to the prickly 
and always rather unapproachable French section of the colony. He 
made a speech at the club, when attending a dance for the first time as 
an honorary member, in which he made die usual rather ponderous 
jokes that Englishmen are accustomed to make in public about his 
inability to learn French at school and, as usual, spoke about the first 
language of European culture as though it were an obscure dialect. 
As most of the audience were of French extraction and sympathies, 
and nearly all had learnt to speak English fluently at school, these re¬ 
marks did not go down very well. *11 n’a pas le flair,’ they said and 
shrugged. But, apart from a manner which was a litde unfortunate at 
times, he was a high-minded, kind, and saintly man, almost an ascetic. 
He was tall, pale, tight-lipped, and white-haired. He neither drank nor 
smoked and lived all alone in his great, gaunt Government House, 
surrounded by royal busts and portraits and unfriendly government 
appointments. He never spared himself and kept constantly in touch 
with everything that went on in his colony. Every official letter and 
every one of dozens of files was carefully read by him and initialled. 
After dances and parties at Government House, when the last hand had 
been shaken, the last name pronounced (he remembered them all), and 
all the guests had departed at nearly midnight, the light would be seen 
burning in the downstairs study until the small hours of the morning. 
His Excellency was at his desk again. Every evening about six o’clock 
he sallied forth from Government House, a spruce figure with a walking 
stick, and strolled about Victoria, mingling, like Peter the Great, with 
his people. He believed in the personal touch. Whether or not the 
people appreciated the touch and cared for being mingled with was 
rather doubtful. I think they were mostly somewhat embarrassed at 
being told by the tall, immaculate, impressive figure of M. le Gouver- 
neur that their back premises were rather untidy and that he hoped to 
see an improvement next time he passed, or did they know that there 
was a tap running in the yard and hadn’t they read the Government’s 
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appeal for economy in water ? But the patting of children’s heads and 
the pinching of babies’ cheeks was no sham, for the Governor was 
devoted to the poor and had die interests of humble people at heart 
irrespective of the colour of dieir skins. He performed innumerable 
acts of private charity, which his detractors either knew nothing about 
or else, more probably, deliberately ignored. He received neither 
thanks nor gratitude for these nor did he expect them. For it may be 
said of all such acts of compassion, verily they have their reward. 

The Governor drove his civil servants as hard as he drove himself, 
but no one minded that and he kept the loyalty and devotion of die 
civil service to a remarkable degree. It is a fact that human beings 
prefer being driven to being allowed to drift, so long as they know 
where they are being driven to. His Excellency’s tours of inspection 
round the islands were almost like commando training courses. He 
scaled mountainsides on foot and walked for miles, talking all die time 
and showing no signs whatever of fatigue or of distress from the heat, 
while the sweat poured from everybody else in die party and tongues 
clove to the roofs of parched moudis. 

He soon perceived, during die first of his many tours of inspection, 
that there was plenty of room in the islands for all his reforming zeal 
and more besides. He was horrified at the way the poor were living, at 
the general lack of sanitation and the squalor which he saw everywhere. 
He saw the leaky water pipes, bubbling down through back yards, past 
outside lavatories and cesspits. He saw the pigs wallowing in mud 
everywhere in the middle of the town, die pools of stagnant water, 
the outflows into streams. He saw the signs of undernourishment, the 
pot-bellies caused by worms, the emaciation caused by amoebic 
dysentery, the elephantiasis, the rickets, the syphilis, the gonorrhoeal 
arthritis - all these things that no doctor could miss. He decided at 
once that there must be a medical health service, and that the general 
policy of the medical department must take a direction towards pre¬ 
ventive rather than purely curative medicine. 

Whether this decision was right or wrong only a medical man, and 
a specialist at that, would he really qualified to say. But that did not in 
die least deter a great many totally unqualified people, both Seychellois 
and British, from condemning it out of hand as wrong, pernicious, 
and criminal. What they really found wrong with it was that it was a 
change and a radical one. A swarm of buzzing hornets accordingly 
arose and set about the head not only of the Governor but of the Senior 
Medical Officer, a competent, hard-working Australian, who was 
charged with putting the new policy into effect. A campaign of pin¬ 
pricks and of hitting with a pendl, of nagging and obstruction was 
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instituted, and carried on with great virulence by most of the French 
and many of the idle and irresponsible British. One has to have a tough 
skin to be a British government servant in the colonies nowadays. 
Abusive letters and personal insults showered down upon the medical 
department, involving at least one libel action against the local 
newspaper. 

In this enlightened and encouraging atmosphere the Administration 
went ahead with many badly needed reforms. New houses and im¬ 
proved schools and pleasant, appropriate public buildings in the local 
granite made their appearance amid screams of protest. Improved 
mediods of agriculture with good houses for the labourers, a system 
of town planning, reorganization of the hospital (under which the 
privileged had to wait their turn like everyone else instead of receiving 
special attention), proper care of the leper colony on Curieuse Island, 
and many other measures were introduced amid howls of rage from 
those who considered that all this was just waste of public money and 
could not see that it was likely to put anything into their own pockets. 
Nevertheless the surplus of exports over imports was about tripled in 
two years and the colony, unlike its rich neighbour, Mauritius, showed 
in 1949 a substantial budget surplus. 

It was all the more unfortunate, then, that this in many ways excellent 
administration, with its reforming zeal, should have played heavily into 
the hands of its enemies over the collection of arrears of back income 
tax, raising in the process a storm that was felt at Westminster. 
During the debate on Colonial Affairs in the House of Commons 
in June 1949 the Conservative Member for Hornsey (Capt. Gammans) 
was able to accuse the Seychelles Government of ‘political jobbery 
and scandalous maladministration’. The reply of the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies was considered by many people to be highly 
unsatisfactory. 

In the undoubtedly laudable attempt to recover some of the Govern¬ 
ment’s just dues notices were served on several well-known citizens for 
enormous sums of money running into thousands of rupees, without 
any convincing explanation of how these sums were arrived at. In some 
cases the arrears covered periods going back for over twenty years, 
despite the Statute of Limitations which by law restricts the collection 
of income tax to a period of not more than six years. A sort of Boston 
Tea Party took place when a distinguished K.C. arrived from Mauritius 
and, in spite of obstructive attempts to prevent him from appearing, 
made mincemeat of one of the Government’s claims and easily secured 
its dismissal. The largest claim of all by the Government, for over 
Rs90,ooo (over ,£6,500) was dismissed by the Chief Justice, Mr Lyon. 
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Thundering from the bench like Jupiter, in the finest traditions of his 
cloth, His Lordship condemned the methods of the Administration in 
this matter which, he said, ‘could not be tolerated in this or any other 
British colony’. Amid the general rejoicing which this Olympian 
verdict brought about no one rejoiced more heartily than the members 
of the British community. It was enlivening to see this uplifting of 
British spirits. They felt no respect for, and did not condone, the shifts 
and tricks whereby die payment of just dues had for so many years 
been avoided. In England to-day we know somediing about taxes and 
how to pay them with a stiff upper lip. But for all that they now held 
their heads higher. British justice, of which they were rightly proud 
and jealous, had been upheld. So long as this pride and jealousy bum 
as brightly as they did in British hearts in this little colony far away in 
the Indian Ocean we are safe. 


4 

Children learn languages much more easily dian we stupid grown-ups 
and the creole patois seems to be particularly easy for them to master 
in a very short time. The same little girl, who used to go down to the 
market and do the shopping for her mother, came back one day 
with six eggs, two paw-paws, two tins of Heinz soup, and these two 
fairy stories. 

An old ‘bon-homme’ was sitting dozing under a tree one day when 
Our Lady appeared and asked him what he would like best in all the 
world. 

‘A fiddle, my lady,’ he said. 

‘Very well, bon-homme, here is a fiddle. You may play it wherever 
you like except near die Cathedral or near the Court House.’ 

Then she vanished and the old man found a beautiful fiddle in his 
hands. So he played it all over the town, and wherever he went die 
people stopped what they were doing and ran out to him in the street 
and danced. He went up Royal Street and down Market Street and out 
to English River. On his way back he had nearly the whole population 
of Victoria dancing after him. But in his excitement he quite forgot 
what Our Lady had said. He stopped outside the Court House and 
played there and the Chief Justice, who was hearing a case at the time, 
came down from his high seat and danced in the street in his red gown 
and full-bottomed wig, and the advocates danced too in their wigs and 
black gowns. Then die old man went up to Government House, where 
the Governor was in council, and the Governor, hearing die 
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music, came out and danced on the lawn in his uniform with all the 
members of the Council. Finally, with the Governor and the Chief 
Justice, the lawyers, the councillors, and all the people dancing after 
him, the foolish old man stopped and fiddled outside the Cathedral. 
Mass was in progress and, at foe sound of foe fiddle outside, P£re Jean 
de Dieu stopped in the middle of his sermon and came down from foe 
pulpit and the Bishop rose from his throne. They came out of foe 
Cafoedral, Monseigneur in his robes and P&re Jean de Dieu in his 
white cassock, with all the choristers in their surplices and all foe 
congregation, and danced after foe old bon-homme in the street. 

Our Lady looked out of foe window and saw this and was not at 
all pleased. 

‘Guette §a!’ she said to God, who was in the room at the time. 

‘ Guette qa mSchant! I told him particularly not to play outside foe 
Court House or outside the Cathedral.’ 

‘He is doing foe Devil’s work for him,’ said God in furious tones. 
And he threw down a thunderbolt which struck the bon-homme so 
that he disappeared in flame. Then the Bishop went back and sat on 
his throne and P£re Jean de Dieu continued his sermon, foe Chief 
Justice his case, and the Governor his Council meeting. And everybody 
else stopped dancing and went on with his work. 

An old ‘nin-ninne’ (a nurse) had charge of a little English girl. 
One day she found a large louse in her head. It was indeed a big louse, 
as big as that—if not bigger. It was so big that she took it home 
with her, skinned it, and stretched its skin over a drum. Then she went 
out and around the town, beating her new drum. To every man she 
met she said: 

‘If you guess what my drum is made of I’ll marry you.’ 

But no one could guess right. 

‘A pig’s skin,’ said one. 

‘A goat’s skin,’ said another. 

*A calf’s skin,’ said a third. 

Still beating her drum she went down to the end of the long pier. 
In the turtle pond was an old turtle from Aldabra. He was swimming 
about and sighing for all his companions, who had been taken out and 
eaten one by one. And he was weeping because it was his turn next. 

‘Turtle,’ said the old woman, ‘if you guess what my drum is 
made of I’ll marry you.’ 

‘A turtle’s skin,’ I suppose,’ he said with a deep sigh. 

‘No.’ 

‘No ? Then for all I care it may be foe skin of a louse.’ 
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‘Good,’ said the old woman, ‘and for that I’ll take you home and 
marry you.’ 

So she had him hauled out of the pond by one flipper and loaded, 
still sighing dreadfully, on to a camion. "When she got him home it 
was late, so she laid him on his back outside the house. 

‘Stay there,’ she told him, ‘and in the morning I’ll marry you.’ And 
she left him there for the night, sighing and shedding tears for his 
companions. 

But when she came out early in the morning she found, to her 
surprise, only his empty shell lying where she had left it. But beside it 
stood a beautiful smiling boy. 



CHAPTER NINE 


‘Cumulus* 

I 

You could never mistake Dave for anything but a fisherman. Yet it 
was not that he looked in the least what you might expect the skipper 
of a trawler-drifter to look like. He was not in the least burly or 
leathery or tough. He was, indeed, apparently the exact opposite, a 
small, slight man with a keen, thin face and a pair of very bright, blue 
eyes. His manner was extremely quiet, almost diffident, except when a 
hot Welsh temper occasionally broke through. It was simply that he 
carried about with him an indefinable stamp, and when he stepped 
aboard his ship he suddenly seemed to increase in stature, to expand, 
to become more sure of himself. His eye became steadier, his voice took 
on a new note of command, his bearing had a new assurance. 

One could recognize immediately all the familiar and admirable 
qualities which mark British fishermen, indeed fishermen of all nations 
for all I know, as a race apart, a chosen people. These are fearlessness, 
resourcefulness, sagacity, integrity, humour, and gendeness. Here, too, 
were the same small personal idiosyncrasies which one spotted at once 
and saluted with a smile, with a sigh of relief perhaps, as the hallmarks 
and badges of a trade. When you saw them you knew that everything 
was all right. You knew with whom you had to deal, for you had met 
them before in Grimsby and Hull, in Fleetwood and Milford Haven. 
In darkness and fog and foul weather you had learnt to look upon them 
as beacons. 

For instance, every afternoon at sea, when we were not on the fishing 
grounds, Dave * took half an hour’. That is to say, he lay down on the 
settee in his tiny cabin and went into a profound stupor for several 
hours. This ‘half-hour’ was sacrosanct and inviolate, and there had to 
be grave and important reasons for disturbing him during it. But, as a 
result of it, he was up and about, prowling around with a mug of tea 
in his hand, at all sorts of hours during the night, and I would wake in 
the rocking darkness of my bunk and see the light burning in his cabin. 
At all hours of the day and night he consumed an astonishing number 
of mugs of what was politely called tea. The mug was a thick, white 
porcelain one which was his and his alone. I often wondered what was 

177 
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the virtue, under these hot tropic skies, of this warmish, sweet, un¬ 
pleasant liquid, tasting mainly of tin and old dish cloths. I used to slip 
mine over the side when the cook was not looking. ‘Oh, well, Dick,’ 
Dave would say, ‘it’s wet and warm.’ In that climate, of course, most 
things were. 

Dave came from Milford Haven, out of which port he had first put 
to sea at the age of fourteen as galley boy and deckhand in sailing 
trawlers. They used the old <So-ft. beam trawl in those days, eighteen 
years ago, and the skippers were often tough, blasphemous, and un¬ 
lettered old men. They were not above taking their seaboots to the 
boy’s backsides or their belt across them if they felt that way. Their 
minds were often filled with dark superstitions. Portents and omens 
were part of the sailing trawlerman’s creed and, as a green youngster 
only just out of the egg, Dave had much to learn. On one of his very 
earliest trips he piped up brightly at supper the first day out with the 
information that the previous day he had seen a haul of salmon coming 
ashore at the river mouth. He was only making conversation, but the 
old Skipper uttered a thundering oath, flung down his knife and fork, 
and stormed out of the cabin. 

‘What the hell’s up with the Old Man?’ said Dave astonished. 

‘You’ve a thing or two to learn yet, my lad,’ said the Mate. ‘ One of 
them is that you must never mention by name those fish you’ve just 
been talking about. It brings bad luck. You’ve gone and spoilt the 
trip now, see?’ 

That was the first lesson. But in eighteen years of trawling in the 
foggy, cold Atlantic off the south-west coast of Ireland, as deckhand, 
as mate, and at last as skipper of his own steam trawler, Dave had many 
others to learn besides that one. He had to leam, as all fishermen do, 
about working waist deep at the rail on winter nights, about falling face 
downwards, stupefied with fatigue, into the fish pound, about cracked 
and bleeding fingers. He also learnt how to deal with men, with tough 
customers, how to exact obedience and stand no nonsense. He knew 
how to give his quiet Welsh voice a rasp and his eye a glitter. And all 
these lessons came in useful in the Seychelles. 

With deep sea fishing, as with farming and various other pursuits, 
such as acting, a popular delusion exists that you can just ‘take it up’. 
Certain callings, it would seem, are just lying around like old clothes, 
waiting for anyone to take up irrespective of whether they fit or not. 
People light-heartedly ‘take up’ fishing and farming, and soon find 
themselves in horrible difficulties, both financial and otherwise. During 
my two years in the Seychelles several optimistic amateurs acquired 
small motor fishing vessels, or arrived in the islands with them, and 
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‘took up* fishing in the shallow waters within twelve hours’ steaming. 
They nearly all failed. Some admitted failure quite early and dis¬ 
appeared, or sold their ships for what they would fetch. Others 
struggled on bravely and doggedly for months before sinking in the 
financial quagmire which awaited them. This is easy enough to under¬ 
stand, for it all looks so easy if you do not know the difficulties. There 
are the fish and all that needs to be done, you would think, is to go 
out and catch them. But to see a practised fisherman like Dave on the 
job was a revelation. You became aware with astonishment of the com¬ 
bination of skill, cunning, patience, and sea craft that only many years 
of experience can bring. On grounds which are already known and 
familiar it is largely a question of geography and local lore, of knowing 
where the best kinds of bottom are and at what states of tide and 
weather it is best to fish. Around the Seychelles, on the banks and 
around the islands to the south, east, and west there were no trawling 
grounds. The bottoms on which die fish were found in quantity were 
covered with coral growths which would always tear the bag out of any 
trawl. All the fishing, therefore, had to be done with hand lines and 
baited hooks. It became largely a matter of local geography eventually, 
but on these unknown grounds the knowledge of where the fish were 
and at what depth had to be slowly and painfully acquired. It was a 
question of skilful navigation, far out of sight of landmarks, and of 
patient use of the sounding machine or the lead. It was a question of 
repeated trial and error and of groping slowly over the bottom towards 
the fish. Patience, such as is required for a job of this sort, is one of the 
qualities of fishermen everywhere. 

From ports on the east coast of the British Isles, during the summer 
months when die herring come inshore, dozens of litde ships may be 
seen putting out to sea to lie all night, with their long walls of drift 
nets laid across the tide, waiting for the silver shoals. In the morning 
diey come in laden and unload their limp, cold cargoes in baskets at 
Buckie, Peterhead, Fraserburgh, and Aberdeen, later at Scarborough 
and Grimsby, later still at Yarmouth and Lowestoft. These are die 
herring drifters. Until lately they were all steamships, but of recent 
years die diesel engine has been more and more replacing steam because 
it is cheaper to run and takes up less room. Instead of the tall grimy 
funnel belching smoke, therefore, the drifter now has more often 
merely a tube, which carries an almost invisible plume of blue exhaust 
smoke and makes a noise like tonk-tonk-tonk. Our ship was one of 
these. She was one' of the first diesel drifters and was built on the coast 
of Fife in 1937. She was an improvement on most of her competitors, 
in that she had a refrigerated room capable of holding five tons of fish. 
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But she was no bigger than they, 45 gross tons and 67 ft. in length. She 
was called the Royal Sovereign and to this day she carries that august 
name on the beautiful up-swept lines of her white-painted bow. It is 
engraved there in gold and surrounded by fancy scrolls. As a name for 
a mere fishing drifter, however, it was a bit too distinguished and the 
Admiralty intimated that they had in mind a somewhat larger vessel, 
to cost about ^12,000,000, to which they were rather thinking of giving 
that name. Nevertheless, as the Royal Sovereign , our drifter put in two 
good seasons on the Scottish coast before the war broke out. Then the 
Admiralty took her over and she trudged humbly about in Scapa 
Flow throughout the war, acting as an admiral’s barge. In order to 
avoid confusion and incidents with our Russian allies, when they took 
over the somewhat larger H.M.S. Royal Sovereign , our drifter was rc- 
christened Cumulus. When the Colonial Office bought her in 1946 it 
was found that this name would not do either since it was already 
bespoken by another ship, but the imagination of her new owners 
failed after that and all the time I knew her she was known, somewhat 
ignominiously, by the undistinguished letters M.F.R.V.i - Motor 
Fishery Research Vessel Number One. That presupposed Numbers 2, 
3, and 4, but they have not appeared as yet, and it was always as 
Cumulus that we spoke and thought of her. 

In Cumulus we covered in two years a distance of over 20,000 miles 
between Seychelles and Mauritius, Seychelles and Mombasa, Seychelles 
and the Chagos Islands, a thousand miles away to the eastward, lost in 
the middle of the Indian Ocean. We got to know every kind of weather 
that this ocean can produce except a full cyclone, though once or twice 
we came near to that too, when die whole world became a grey mass of 
flying water, and the sea curled and hissed about us with a wild, warm 
fury of its own. We bounced and rocketed through days of the full 
south-east trades, or slid over flat doldrum calms when every flying 
fish seemed to leave a permanent scar where it broke the surface. She 
was no Queen Mary , our drifter. I was often very seasick in her, an 
indignity which I had not suffered for over twenty years. Her bucket¬ 
ing, dancing motion in the south-east trades often made one more 
giddy dian seasick, and at the beginning of almost every trip to sea it 
was about twelve hours before I got really accustomed to it, and over¬ 
came finally that swooning desire to lie down and die, about which I 
had hitherto been used to adopting an air of rather priggish superiority 
when I observed other people succumbing to it. 

The living accommodation, in which we ate and slept, was scarcely 
designed for the tropics. It was a little, narrow saloon tapering into 
the stem down aft. Its fore part had been divided off to mate two 
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diminutive cabins, one for the Skipper and one for the Chief Engineer, 
leaving a four-berth space with settees around a table in the after part. 
The bunks were four holes let into the sides of the cabin above the 
settees. You doubled yourself up and got your head inside, and then 
the rest of you seemed to follow like the hinder part of a worm into its 
burrow. Each catacomb-like niche was exactly six feet long inside, 
though die entrance was a good deal narrower, so that I could only lie 
in mine diagonally at full stretch. Tiie soles of my feet were then 
pressed vertically against the bulkhead at one end and my head against 
that at the other. But usually one slept in the foetal position with knees 
drawn up, pressed against the coaming of the edge of the bunk, and 
with behind pressed against the bulkhead within. The ventilation for 
our fug-hole was provided by two small skylights in the roof, but 
they were above the forward section of the saloon which had been 
partitioned off, so they did little to alleviate the fug in the after part 
where Wheeler and I lived. There were also two small mushroom 
ventilators, but they admitted sea water and rain into the cabin as well 
as air. 

In the North Sea the drifters seldom go out for more than two or 
three days at a time. The crew come down for their trick below, hang 
up their oilskins, kick off their sea-boots, and turn straight into their 
bunks fully dressed. The cosy warmth of the little saloon is supple¬ 
mented by a roaring coal stove. But we were often at sea in our drifter 
for periods of up to a month. In the north-west monsoon, when the 
temperature at night was in the eighties, the fug below was much 
warmer, and one lay gasping and naked in one’s niche like a landed fish, 
with little rivulets of sweat trickling down to make a soggy patch on 
the pillow beneath one’s head. Cockroaches flourished in the odorous, 
clammy atmosphere of our abode, scuttling carefully and busily about, 
waving their feelers from out of every crack and crevice in the wood¬ 
work. Their lives seemed to be spent in an endless search for moisture. 
A perpetual thirst afflicted them. My soap, my washing-flannel, my 
shaving-brush, and my towel were a godsend to them, and the little 
brown armoured divisions descended upon them in hordes. Often, 
when the heat of my bunk became intolerable and every breath was 
hot, moist, and evil smelling like old and dirty flannel, I would drag out 
my mattress and lie on the settee. Sometimes I took up my bed and 
struggled with it up the vertical companion ladder on to the deck. But 
in the tropics at sea sudden showers often fall abruptly an hour or so 
after sunset and an hour or so before dawn, so that I was liable to be 
sent scuttling back to my bunk again by a sudden downpour, which 
dripped through the skylight on to me if I were lying on the settee, or 
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fell straight on to me from the great clouds, gathering themselves 
together out of nowhere, if I were lying on the deck. 

As a rule we took our meals sitting on die deck, balancing our tin 
plates on our knees. We ate thus whenever the weather was suitable. 
It was convenient when the cook's great mountain of curry and rice 
was more than we could face, for quietly and unobtrusively we could 
deposit the unwanted residue in the sea and show the cook a clean 
plate and a wan smile for his trouble. We wore nothing but an old pair 
of shorts and Dave and I shaved about every third day. Wheeler shaved 
every day and kept die flag of civilization flying amid die winking 
white horses of the south-east trades. 

Yet in spite of the extreme discomfort - and one's love of discom¬ 
fort does not increase, I find, as one gets older - and the dirt and the 
terrible die-away sensation of the first hours at sea, I enjoyed life in our 
drifter. I admit, of course, that I often looked forward to returning to 
the comparative luxury of Madame’s hotel. There is a simplicity about 
life in a very small ship. It is a tiny self-contained island, a little religious 
community surrounded by a high impassable wall. Its powerful, 
possessive deity is the weather. Life is pared down to its essentials. 
There is nothing to think of but your job, which is always there under 
your hand, and in the extreme intimacy of diat cramped space there is 
no room for intolerance, ill-humour, or selfishness. Men learn know¬ 
ledge of each other and, more important, knowledge of themselves. 

A dean, sweet air blows over the sea and into the hearts of the men 
that work upon it. We had a crew of eight men, besides the Skipper, 
Wheeler, and myself. They were of all colours, coal black, brown, 
golden yellow, and white. In this tiny, seaborne democracy, under the 
benevolent dictatorship of Dave, distinctions of race and colour dis¬ 
appeared, for the sea does not recognize such things. We all lived in 
very much the same way and shared the same discomforts. We all ate 
the same food, or almost the same, for the only difference was that, 
while the crew waded through enormous mounds of curried fish and 
rice, we three ate, a little later, dishes that were attempts, more or less 
successful, at English cooking. We all slept in conditions of similar 
discomfort, except that the crew’s quarters in the bows of the ship were 
rather more cramped than ours, were occasionally flooded from the 
deck above, and were usually in a state of rather more violent and more 
unpredictable movement. They were also even less well ventilated, 
though that was no disadvantage from their occupants’ point of view, 
for even in the warmest weather they often sealed themselves down and 
slept like flies in a killing bottle. They seemed to have a different 
temperature range from ours. In Mauritius, which was ten or fifteen 
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degrees cooler than Seychelles, many of them developed colds and 
alarming bronchial symptoms, and fresh air at night was looked upon 
with the horror we reserve for a bad smell. During the day, which 
began at dawn for all of us, we all wore only a dirty pair of shorts, and 
a shirt if the weather was cool. The shorts became dirtier and dirtier 
and often gave way in the stem. Then we went about with our behinds 
visible. No one cared. Wheeler and I did work which was just as dirty 
and bloody, and in spurts just as arduous, as that of the crew. It was 
only when our little ship tied up alongside a pier that social differences 
suddenly descended and divided our company. Only then was .it dis¬ 
covered that some of us were white and some were black. 

The Seychellois, as I have already tried to explain, are laughing, 
happy-go-lucky, unreliable, and untrustworthy people. They do not 
understand discipline or rules and regulations. The fact that they had 
put their laborious signatures, or, in some cases, their thumb-prints, 
to Board of Trade articles meant just nothing to diem at all. It did not 
for a moment occur to them that diey need be bound by diat. They 
developed, in fact, a pronounced sense of grievance at being held to the 
parts of their agreement which diey did not like, even though they had 
signed them after having them elaborately explained to them in creole. 
None of the small schooners and ketches that cruised among die islands 
sailed under articles, and when in port the crew were accustomed to go 
ashore and get drunk and turn up for duty when they felt like it, when 
their money or dieir hangovers were finished. If they did not feel like 
going to sea they sent dieir wives, their mothers, or their girl friends 
down to the ship, with or without a scrawled note, to say that they 
were ‘malade’, or else they simply did not turn up for several days and 
joined anodier cranky old ship when they felt so disposed. This plea¬ 
sant, haphazard system, of course, had certain disadvantages for the 
individual seaman, though they did not seem to weigh very much. 
Order and discipline, for example, could be enforced by die coxswain or 
skipper with a rope’s end across a bare back, as they veiy often were. 
No regulations governed accommodation for the crew, who usually 
slept on deck, and the food was often hardly enough to support life. 
But a little fish and rice was all that they were accustomed to at home 
anyhow. 

In our ship the crew and ourselves had to sign on under Board of 
Trade articles. This meant diat the Skipper was not allowed to strike 
anybody, so that diere was no penalty for insolence except a discharge 
and a fine, the latter being looked upon simply as a dirty, cowardly, 
and despicable trick. The accommodation for the crew was strictly 
governed by regulations, but, as they would just as soon sleep on the 
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deck, that meant very little. The food was also supplied according to the 
Board of Trade scale of diet, which had certain advantages since sur¬ 
plus, ridiculous, unnecessary tilings, such as potatoes, could be taken 
ashore and sold, and rum or toddy obtained instead. The strange 
psychological effect of this unaccustomed regime, however, was that, 
although it was far more lavish than anything the crew were accus¬ 
tomed to eat in their own homes, yet nevertheless it was not long before 
complaints and discontented noises began to be heard. Men, who never 
normally ate butter at all, complained bitterly when it ran out before 
the end of the trip, and refused to eat margarine. Others, who had 
never heard of porridge in their lives before they joined us, demanded 
it for breakfast every day, and those who were accustomed to one egg 
a week as a special Sunday treat were loudly aggrieved if they did not 
get two for breakfast daily. 

The cooks, of course - we had several during our two years in the 
Seychelles - dispensed these comparatively lavish provisions in charac¬ 
teristic fashion. Far the first few days at sea mountainous meals 
appeared three times daily, milk and eggs being piled into everything 
with superb abandon. Three or four different sorts of vegetables accom¬ 
panied both the midday and evening meal, and in between meals the 
boys helped themselves to tea and bread-and-butter and jam in the 
galley whenever they felt like it, which was most of the day and night. 
I used to watch them surreptitiously at meal times, fascinated to see 
them wading through these great piles of stuff, and wonder where on 
earth they put it all. About a week out, however, there would be a 
sudden crisis, no matter how much vegetables, meat, rice, flour, milk, 
eggs, and so on the Skipper had stocked up with before leaving port. 

' Capitaine, n’a pas di legumes.’ 

‘Good God Almighty, what on earth have you done with ’em all?' 

‘Fini, Capitaine - aussi di zoeufs et di Iait fini.’ 

And that was that. By the end of die trip we were all down to a hard 
tack of fish and rice, and even die crew’s mountains were considerably 
diminished. 

But none of the advantages of good pay and abundant food, reason¬ 
able accommodation, or security against the rope’s end or a boot up the 
backside could apparently outweigh the disadvantages of being com¬ 
pelled to turn up for duty even when one had a hangover from too 
much rum, of having to go to sea when one did not feel like it or when 
it was not convenient. It was maddening, for instance, to have to sail 
on the day before All Saints’ Day or the Feast of the Circumcision, and 
to know that, while one was splitting and salting fish on the Vigilant 
Bank, one’s pals would be roystering joyously at the Bacca Club, the 
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communal boozing centre. Dave, however-, born in the strict and ruth¬ 
less tradition of British deep sea fishermen, was not the one to stand 
any nonsense. ‘You can’t run a ship if you don’t let ’em see who’s 
master on board,’ he said. Accordingly each first offence, each first 
failure to turn up on time or to bring a doctor’s certificate as evidence 
of sickness, met with a warning, gravely administered with a pointing 
minatory finger. 

‘Now you understand ? Next time, you lose your job. If you want to 
keep your job with me you know what to do. Get it?’ 

‘ Oh yes, Capitaine. Thank you, Capitaine.’ 

But in many cases these admonitions made little difference. The 
same man, thus admonished, would be absent again and present himself 
a day or so later with the same excuse. 

‘I was malade, Capitaine.’ 

‘Well, where’s your certificate?’ 

‘N’a pas, Capitaine. I was too malade to go to the hospital.’ 

‘Right. I warned you before. Take your gear ashore. I’ll sign you 
off at the Port Office at eleven o’clock.’ 

‘Yes, Capitaine.’ 

And he would take himself ashore with perfect composure and un¬ 
concern, his job with its high wages, far higher than he would earn 
either ashore or in any other vessel in the port, and its other advantages 
apparently quite wantonly thrown away. 

This wantonness and unreliability was always a little baffling. One 
of due things one came to realize about the creoles was that good pay 
was no particular attraction to any job. They had no idea what to do 
with surplus money and usually merely spent it on drink. They had no 
ambitions, no particular desire to improve their standard of living. The 
fish and rice they had always been used to was good enough for them. 
Their tiny cabin of split bamboos was all they needed. They had no 
interests or amusements to spend money on. They would much rather, 
therefore, have an unexacting job without very much work, no respon¬ 
sibility, and certainly no discipline, which they disliked, than a job with 
good pay but with accompanying, irksome disadvantages. 

When I came to the Seychelles at the beginning of 1948 our ship was 
newly arrived and we were recruiting a crew. There were scores of 
applicants of all ages from young hopefuls of sixteen to wizened old 
shellbacks of over sixty, for all the male inhabitants of these islands 
prefer to go to sea than to do anything else, or think they do until they 
get there and find out what it is really like. One of the crew of the 
Diotinda, a handsome youth of twenty, approached me and asked me 
if there was a place for him. The recruitment of die crew was not my 
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affair, but I knew that he was an alert, intelligent boy so I took him to 
interview Dave who gave him a trial. We took him to sea on our next 
trip and Dave kept a shrewd, appraising seaman’s eye on him and, as a 
result, took liim on. 

Shortly after this we sailed on the day before Good Friday for the 
Aldabra Islands, which lie 700 miles away to the south-west. Privately 
I thought this was an unfortunate day to choose for setting out on a 
long trip with a fervently Roman Catholic crew, but off the west coast 
of Ireland, where Dave had been brought up, Good Friday was much 
the same as any other Friday. At dawn on the hallowed morning, when 
we were seventy miles away to the south-west, the new seaman sent a 
message to the Skipper, through die bos’n. Was the Captain aware that 
it was Good Friday? He intimated that it was not right diat die crew 
should turn out and catch fish on such a day. 

‘I’ll eat that client,’ said Dave with a glitter in his blue eye. ‘I don’t 
care if it’s Good Friday or Tuesday afternoon, all Fridays are the same 
at sea. Tell him to turn out.’ 

With very bad grace he did so, and I began to feel that I had put my 
money on the wrong home. 

I had. When the ship was in port it was the practice for one of the 
deck hands to keep watch on board all night, to guard against dieft, 
and to keep an eye on the mooring ropes. One night, soon after our 
return, there was a theft on board when our new hand was supposed 
to be on duty. Some engine parts were stolen. On enquiry it appeared 
that he had gone ashore the instant the coast was clear and left the ship 
unattended all night. 

‘And where were you when you were supposed to be on duty?’ 
Dave asked him. 

‘I went to get some cigarettes, Capitaine.’ 

‘And took all night to get them?’ 

*Oh, no, Capitaine.’ 

‘But you were ashore all night’ 

‘Oh no,’ he said, lying with a charming smile, ‘I was only ashore 
about twenty minutes.’ 

‘Now listen, son. Do you want to keep your job aboard here or 
don’t you ? Because if you do you'd better get this into your head. If I 
find you adrift once again I’ll sign you off next day, see? So it’s up to 
you. Either you stick to your job or get out Understand?’ 

‘Yes, Capitaine. I understand. Thank you very much. I won’t do it 
again.’ 

But the old night watchman on the pier was like an owl. Fie sat 
unwinking under a dim lamp all night, gazing out into the night and 
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listening to the clip-clop of the water against the stone jetty. Like the 
owl the more he saw the less he spoke, and the less he spoke the more 
he saw. But he had a grudge against our friend, I suppose, for two days 
later, after the same man had been on night duty again, the old night 
watchman spoke up and said he had seen him go ashore again and not 
come back that night. 

‘I went to get some cigarettes,’ said the boy. 

‘And stayed away all night again?’ 

‘ Oh no, Capitaine.’ 

‘But the night watchman saw you.’ 

Silence. 

‘You remember what I told you last time?’ 

‘Yes, Capitaine.’ 

‘Right. Get ashore then. I’ll meet you at the Port Office at eleven 
o’clock.’ 

And perfectly cheerfully, not in the least discomposed or out of 
countenance, my young friend, his bundle over his shoulder, took him¬ 
self ashore. Whenever I met him around the town afterwards he gave 
me a pleasant smile and a word or two. He was entirely unabashed. 
To have lost a good job, which he had tried very hard to obtain only 
a few weeks previously, did not seem to worry him in the least. He 
never had such a good one again, but that did not disturb him either. 
Things are so much easier in the Seychelles. But it was a long time 
before I put my shirt on anyone again. 

The result of all this was that our crew was constantly changing. 
Old faces were continually giving place to new, and only three in all 
managed to stay the course and remain with us throughout the two 
years of our stay in the Seychelles. A long procession of figures, arriv¬ 
ing hopefully and timidly smiling in clean white shorts and shirt and 
departing, still smiling a little defiantly with bundle in hand, passed 
slowly across the back-drop of life. Slow music and the noise of seagulls 
should have accompanied it. But by this system of trial and error, by 
ruthless sifting and combing, Dave had, at the end of two years, col¬ 
lected together a fine, hard-working, and reliable crew. ‘It takes about 
that time,* he said. ‘And then you have to let the lads go because the 
job’s finished.’ 

The language difficulty frequently made itself felt among us. For 
while most of the members of the procession that passed across our 
stage could speak at least some English and understand more than they 
spoke, yet all thought it advisable to pretend to a good deal more than 
they really knew. Of the three of us Wheeler and I had a little French 
and a smattering of creole. But Dave made no compromise with the 
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language at all and often addressed his crew in the Welsh fishermen’s 
vernacular. On the whole they understood fairly well, but unfortunate 
confusions occasionally arose. One of these occurred during wliat was 
almost our first trip to sea when we were returning after dark to our 
moorings in Port Victoria. A deep channel between nearly perpendicu¬ 
lar, submerged cliffs of coral, gleaming green beneath the surface in tire 
day time, runs in for about a mile from the outer anchorage to tire pier. 
It is marked by unlighted and unpainted beacons, which are quite 
invisible on a dark night, and on this evening the moon had not yet 
risen. We were moving slowly and carefully into the channel with 
Dave in die litde wheelhousc, peering into die darkness. There was a 
seaman on the foredeck below keeping look-out. It was pitch dark and 
no sign of the beacons could be seen. 

' Can you see the starb’d hand mark ? ’ said Dave to the man below. 

‘Pardon, Capitaine?’ 

‘I said, can you see the starb’d hand mark?’ 

He still did not understand but, feeling he must not admit it, 
panicked. 

‘It is there,’ he pronounced with decision, pointing to a shadowy 
object looming on the port bow. Unfortunately it was the port hand 
mark. In a second or two the ship shuddered to a standstill on the coral. 
She came off soon enough by going astern, but the copper plates with 
which her bottom was covered, as a protection against shipworm and 
other pests, were stripped off along both sides. In those warm waters 
it would not be long before the shipworm and the gribble got to work 
on the exposed timbers, so it became a matter of urgency to repair die 
plates. To do this properly would mean beaching the ship, but for this 
we would have to wait for the spring tides two months later, or take 
the ship to Mombasa which was die nearest place where there was a 
sufficient rise and fall of the tide. 

We decided to do die job ourselves under water. Wheeler, as always 
inventive and resourceful, made a diving helmet out of a petrol tin. 
He cut a window in die front of the tin and fitted in a piece of glass with 
putty. A tube, let into the top, admitted air from a foot pump, and a 
motor tyre was interposed between the helmet and the pump to keep 
the air pressure even and steady. We placed this contraption on our 
heads, heavily weighted with iron bars. The idea was that diligent and 
sustained pumping, by someone in the lifeboat alongside the ship, 
would keep die water level in the tin down below the diver’s chin. We 
went down by turns. The helmet with its weights was so heavy in the 
upper air that it was only possible with difficulty to keep one’s head 
upright. It pressed down upon one’s bare shoulders with an almost 
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unbearable weight, and we made a padding of towels to prevent the 
edges of the tin from cutting into our skin. I confess that when my turn 
came I went down a little diffidently, earnestly hoping that the man at 
the pump would not find it necessary to pause to take breath. A magical 
lightening of the burden on my shoulders took place immediately I got 
into the water, but various unforeseen difficulties arose. One was that 
the window at once became misted over so that it was impossible to 
see. Another was that the putty round the window leaked, so that air 
streamed out in a thin procession of ascending bubbles, and the water 
level in the helmet began to creep alarmingly up one’s chin to one’s 
mouth and then to one’s nose. And the air inside the helmet tasted of 
warm rubber like the smell of a cycle repairing outfit. These difficulties 
were overcome at last and we were presently able to remain five feet 
under water for periods of ten minutes or more while the stalwarts in 
the lifeboat pumped furiously by turns. But then other snags arose, and 
it was not an altogedier unqualified success. In that pale blue, opalescent 
world, peopled with the shadowy, flitting ghosts of little fishes and as 
full of strange noises as Paddington station, every movement was 
slowed down to the likeness of a slow-motion film. The most strenuous 
muscular effort was required to achieve a feeble little pat with the 
hammer, and each blow at a nail was about as effective as the stroke of 
a kitten’s paw. Further, the hand that held the nail was far off in die 
misty distance, as remote as a headland on a distant coast. One’s legs 
wavered about uncertainly and independently like an Insect’s antennae. 
A perplexing tendency to stand on one’s head had to be battled against 
with grim intensity. But, although it was not on the whole a great 
success, it was highly appreciated as a spectacle by die crowd of blacks 
on the jetty, who laughed to see our behinds in blue badiing-trunks 
bobbing at the surface. They squatted there all day laughing uproar¬ 
iously and offering free advice. We managed at last to nail on most of 
the plates, but diey all soon came off again and die ship had to be 
beached eventually. 

Our crew of eight men was headed by a coxswain and a bos’n. These 
two steadies and one of the three seamen remained with us for two 
years. 

The coxswain, Reng Houareau - one of the commonest names in die 
Seychelles, pronounced ‘Worro’ by the British - had been coxswain 
in a small 40-ft. fishing-vessel, the Sarcelle. This little boat, part-owned 
by the Government, was a fishing venture that flopped. She used to go 
out to die fishing-banks within sight of land, but never farther than 
that since R6nd had only a local ticket, which only permitted him to 
take a vessel within sight of landfalls. But as a commercial venture she 
o 
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was only another failure and now lay at anchor permanently idle. Ren6 
was a tall, diin man widi a quiet manner. He was an astonishingly skil¬ 
ful line fisherman and knew die grounds around the islands like the 
palm of his hand. It used to be said that he could smell where die fish 
were. When line fishing he could pull up two fish to anyone else’s one 
and about six to one of mine. I used to say diat my bait had my name 
on it, and diat the fish could not pronounce it and kept away. Rdne was 
technically the second in command of our little ship but, diough he was 
a good seaman, he seemed to have little desire to occupy such an 
exalted position. He was a shy, retiring man whom we never got to 
know well. He spoke a little English, though he understood more than 
he could speak, and often merely contented liimself widi smiling enig¬ 
matically when spoken to. When he first joined the ship he was given 
a bunk down aft in our fughole, but he soon deserted it, saying it was 
too small and too hot, for a smaller and hotter one with his pals. Later 
he made a nest for himself in a small structure which was added above 
the bridge to serve as a chartroom, but was never in facL used as such 
because it vibrated so violently that you could not draw a straight line 
in it. 

Our real second in command was the bos’n, Emile Cdcile. This 
splendid, chocolate-coloured giant was the finest sailor in the islands 
for, to the natural love of die sea and of ships, which he had in common 
with most of die islanders, he could now, at the age of nearly forty-five, 
add about thirty years of sea-going experience in sailing ships and in 
steam. He had started his sea life as a boy in the copra schooners, and 
one of his first experiences was to be caught in a cyclone and driven 
ashore on the coast of Madagascar, his ship dismasted. During the war 
he had served aboard tankers all over the Indian Ocean. When Dave 
found him he was ‘resting’, like an actor. Like all sailors he periodically 
got tired of the sea and took a spell ashore. No sooner was he ashore, 
of course, than he began to feel the itch to go to sea again. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1948 he was house painting, but he jumped at die chance to 
join us. 

Emile, I diink, was an excellent example of what the creoles might 
become given the training and discipline. He was skilful, resourceful, 
kind-hearted, and good humoured. He was never for an instant idle, 
and at all times of die day at sea, when not at die wheel, he was busy 
doing odd jobs, no matter wliat die weather. Like all bos’ns lie held that 
there was a place for everydiing and that everydiing should be in its 
place. He knew where everything was at any given moment, and his 
mind was a filing cabinet of odd holes and comers where he had tucked 
away unconsidered trifles - odds and ends of rope, lengths of wire, old 
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fishing lines, iron weights, shackles, shark lines and hooks, bits of rag. 
Nothing that could ever possibly come in useful did he ever discard. 

‘Emile, do you remember what happened to that bit of red cloth I 
used for making lures ?’ 

His dark face would pucker for a moment while he searched through 
the files. 

‘How long ago was that?’ 

‘Ohl Two or three weeks.’ 

‘Do you want it now?’ 

‘Well, no. There’s no hurry.’ 

Presently he would disappear and return with it, whatever it was. 

‘I saved it for you,’ he would say. 

He was very bad for me. I am not naturally gifted with my hands, 
though I think this is largely laziness and lack of practice. I usually 
find I can, if I set myself to do anything, make as fair a job of it as the 
next man, provided that the task does not require a specialized skill. 
But if it is at all possible to look helpless and get someone else to do the 
job for me, I am afraid I often subconsciously do so. With Emile about 
the deck this became with me a most deplorable and regrettable habit, 
almost a vice. Emile hated to see anyone fumbling with a job he knew 
he could do better. So I fumbled more often and more conspicuously 
than I really needed to. He would sit watching me with his big com¬ 
petent hands dangling between his knees, obviously itching to be at 
work. Presently, as though of their own volition, they would reach 
out and take whatever I was doing unto themselves. Then I would sit 
watching, with my hands between my knees, dangling but not con¬ 
spicuously itching. 

Like all die nadves of these islands Emile’s favourite posture, his 
position of rest as it were, in which he preferred to work, was not the 
sitting position as ours is hut the squatting one. He could maintain this 
position, flat on his heels with his knees up behind his ears and his stern 
a few inches above the ground, for hours. I find this contortionist 
posture not only impossible to maintain but impossible to achieve at 
all, so I imagine that these people, who can be seen in the streets of 
Victoria squatting contentedly like this in rows, must be somewhere 
diflerendy constructed. 

Emile was a handsome man with greying hair and a mobile, humor¬ 
ous face, considerably more Latin in character than negroid. He was a 
mountain of strength. Pulling on a rope he had the strength of three 
other men and he supplemented it by shouting ‘Hey ho, Johnnie! Hey, 
Johnnie Walker! Ho, Johnnie! ’ while the muscles knotted on his huge 
arms and shoulders. Dressed in blue jean trousers, check shirt, and a 
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round, coloured cap, which he often affected, he looked exactly like a 
genial pirate, a figure from another century. He had a string of sons, 
the eldest as large as himself. The boy wanted to sign on with us, but 
Fmile would not have it. ‘We always quarrel,’ he said. 

Our third steady was a perpetually laughing, golden-skinned youth 
named Sadi Morgan. The name Morgan is a commdn one in the Sey¬ 
chelles and the creoles accent die second syllable and call it ‘Mor- 
gahnn’. In spite of the Welsh name I believe die family is of Portuguese 
descent, the original Morgan having been a pirate. All the family are 
dark skinned and Sadi was the colour of beaten copper. He had a wide 
pleasant face with high cheek bones. From a dead pan expression his 
whole countenance would break on die least provocation into a broad, 
flashing grin. Sadi seemed to have stepped straight out of the pages of 
a novel about the tropics by a lady novelist. He was the sort of laugh¬ 
ing, graceful, care-free youth, asking little of life but the sun and the 
moment, with whom writers about such islands as these love to fill 
their pages, especially if they have never been there. He had been one 
of die crew of the Sarcelle under Houareau and joined us when that 
venture came to an end. He too was a skilful fisherman and a good sea¬ 
man, and he could scull a boat with one oar over the stern faster than 
anyone I ever met. 

Marcel de Chermont was one of the Diolinda ’s crew who joined us 
early in 1948 and remained with us until die beginning of 1949, when 
he took his local master’s ticket and promoted himself into unemploy¬ 
ment for several weeks. He studied for diis in his spare time at sea. 
Forward of the wheelhouse there was a little hutch with a lead-topped 
bench where Marcel burnt his midnight oil. This tiny space had been 
added in England to serve as a laboratory. It was cramped enough for 
any sort of work, for it could just hold two people and three were a 
crowd. Around this apartment a continuous jocular warfare raged 
between Wheeler and myself on the one hand and Dave on the other. 
This was the only place on board where navigation could be done, 
where the Skipper could keep his sextant, his ponderous volumes of 
tables, and his charts. So far as Dave was concerned, therefore, this was 
die chartroom. For Wheeler and myself it was die wet laboratory, 
which it was intended to be. In it Dave spread out his charts, his work 
books, his log books, and kept his sextant diere, his rulers and dividers. 
We, on the contrary, filled it with botdes of formalin, with fishing lines 
and hooks, with jars and tubes. We dragged in great fish for examina¬ 
tion and left the top of the bench swimming with blood and water. 
But because this was a small ship, and we were trained in how to do 
and be in small ships - how to make friends and influence people under 
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these peculiar and intimate conditions - die thing was a joke between 
us and not a quarrel. Marcel, in his spare time at sea, became a fourth 
competitor for a place in this scheme of things. In Mauritius he bought 
a second-hand sextant, of which he was immensely proud, like a boy 
with a new bicycle, and he aimed it at the sun and the stars with perse¬ 
verance. They remained undisturbed in their majestic courses. After¬ 
wards one would come upon him in the small chartroom or laboratory 
poring over the results of his shooting, with a forelock hanging over 
his eyes and a grim expression of concentration. The results took the 
form of row upon row of figures and abstruse triangulations, which 
were not made less abstruse by the fact that the sextant was not a very 
reliable instrument, though no one cared to tell him that. 

Marcel was a tall, dark French Mauritian with a keen intelligent face, 
a fine type of alert young Frenchman complete with beret and occa¬ 
sional expressive gestures. He spoke English well and was considerably 
better educated dian any of the rest of the crew. His diligence and in¬ 
telligence won him bis longed-for local master’s ticket in February 
1949 and, in proud possession of this distinction, he was then qualified 
to take a ship anywhere on the Seychelles plateau, within sight of 
landfalls, that is within about seventy-five miles, and to the Amirante 
Islands 100 miles to the westward. As an immediate and slightly dis¬ 
concerting result of his months of study and final triumph, he was out 
of work for some weeks because there was no vacancy for him in any 
of the small schooners and ketches working out of Victoria. Eventually 
he became mate of the Charles jkdouard, a little white-painted, two- 
masted schooner, which carried copra among the islands like all the 
others. In the egg-laying season, about June every year, she went to 
the Amirante group and collected the eggs of the noddy tern, which 
nests in thousands upon thousands on the sand spits and cays and tiny 
islets of that group. She returned with her cargo to Mah£ where the 
creoles eat the terns’ eggs. So Marcel became a mate but it seemed a 
waste of a good boy. His ambition was to join the Merchant Navy and 
I hope he achieves it. 

Another of the Diolinda’s crew, who eventually joined us late in the 
term of our expedition, was Louis Barbier. He was one of the people 
with whom I had gone fishing in Agalega with, so I was given to under¬ 
stand, such unfortunate social consequences, although up to now I 
have not been very conscious of them. One day in 1949 die Diolinda 
came back from a trip to Mombasa crawling along under sail at two 
knots. Her engine had given it up. The poor old willing horse had at 
last been unable to hold out any longer and dropped its crank shaft with 
a sigh into the oil sump, or so I understood, and the crew had to be 
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paid off. Louis was out of work. It happened that we were going to sea 
the next day, and one of our crew liad sent the usual message to say 
that he was ‘malade’ and could not come. Louis came instead and 
stayed until the end of our time. He was a solid, square young man, 
golden brown with great shoulders and chest. He was very quiet and 
soft spoken and, when you met him on deck each morning, raised with 
polite ceremony one or other of an enormous collection of very old 
and battered hats. When we got back to Victoria after his first trip with 
us he said shyly, summoning up his fragments of English, ‘Doctor, 
to-morrow I come to die end of my young time’. 

‘I wouldn’t have thought so, Louis.’ 

‘Oh yes, I am becoming married.’ 

‘Felicitations, mon ami.’ 

Along the dusty road to Mont Fleuri, a suburb of Victoria, could be 
seen next day, which was a Saturday, a jolly procession making its way 
with mouth organs, a drum, a triangle, and an old fiddle. Each member 
had a new and stylish hat on his head at a rakish angle and a flower in 
the buttonhole of his shirt. From one of the little houses under the 
coconut and bread-fruit trees there issued a joyful rhydimic music all 
night long until nearly sunrise. Stamping and turning and setting to 
parmers, whirling, and sweating as they whirled, they danced the 
bastogne and the contre-danse, die valse and the schottische. At last, 
tired out but still with their hats correctly in place but with their nose¬ 
gays sadly wilted, die guests rolled home as the sun came up above the 
lesser islands. Others, who had passed out long ago, lay in heaps in all 
attitudes upon die state bed. It was a fine and rollicking ending to 
Louis’s young time, and he looked a little older next day when he raised 
to me politely yet another old and battered hat. 

The job of cook is perhaps the most important and least enviable of 
all in a small ship. It is also the most important because die happiness 
of the crew depends so much on the results of his labours. This is, 
perhaps, rather less true in this part of the world with a native crew, 
who are content with a mound of curry and rice spiced with chillis at 
every meal, than it is in European waters with a more fastidious and 
fussy crew of white men. The importance of the cook, from the crew’s 
point of view, tends to be measured more by quantitative than qualita¬ 
tive standards. It is the size rather than the consistency of his products 
which counts. But the cook’s job is even less enviable than at home 
because of the suffocating heat of his little rocking, swaying galley 
with its coal stove, its dancing pots and pans, and its scuttling, questing 
hordes of cockroaches. The cook, moreover, finds himself between the 
upper and the nether millstones of the Skipper and die ‘Gentlemen’, as 
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we were always called, who want something like English food, and of 
his own shipmates, who want mountains and take it out of him if they 
do not get them three times daily with snacks in between. 

Our first cook was Sam, a big negro who could scarcely turn round 
in his tiny galley. He strove gallantly with his difficult job, sweated 
profusely into the soup, and occasionally ran to the side to be sick. But 
the millstones crushed him and he was at last overwhelmed by the 
rising tide of cockroaches and grease. Our second was Coco, another 
negro of smaller size. The name ‘Coco’ is a creole diminutive best 
translated as ‘Cutie’, but how he came by such a nickname was any¬ 
body’s guess, for Coco was no oil painting in his dirty blue shirt and 
shorts, which reached below the knee, and his black face perpetually 
shining with sweat. But he was a gentle creature with an amiable dis¬ 
position and was recommended to us, somewhat inappropriately 
perhaps, as being so good with children. So far as the upper millstone 
was concerned Coco began badly, for his version of English food was 
something that must always be, of necessity, utterly and completely 
tasteless. A fondness for food tasting of absolutely nothing is, the 
creoles think, a curious quirk of the British. They are not far wrong. 
Accordingly Coco’s soups were just water, faintly coloured yellow, 
and he had a repertoire of two sweets, a yellow slimy custard and very 
flabby, greasy pancakes, which had a strange dead appearance on their 
tin dish. However, after some loud protests and high words, he greatly 
improved and sometimes surprised us by producing something quite 
excellent, if one shut one’s eyes. One of his strong lines was a white 
fish soup and another, as usual, was curry. In spite of his somewhat 
unprepossessing appearance Coco was a likeable person. Extreme 
gentleness, a creole virtue, and kind-heartedness were his failings. He, 
too, showed signs of becoming overpowered by the cockroaches and 
the grease. One day there were some high words about this, and he let 
fly at the Skipper in broken English. 

‘I not care. I very tired. All time I work. At four o’clock this morn¬ 
ing I make bread. Alright, alright. I go ashore. I not care.’ 

But when we got back to port he was very contrite and apologized. 

‘Capitaine, I hot with myself inside. I like my service with you.’ 

So it was decided after this little scene that Coco should have a boy 
to help him with the rough work, to peel potatoes (if any), keep the 
galley clean, and wash the dishes. The boy arrived a day or so later on 
Coco’s special recommendation. ‘He a good boy,’ Coco said. He was 
useful enough in port, the usual brown imp, who laughed and hopped 
about and gave cheek to everyone, including me but excepting the 
Skipper. But at sea he collapsed and became a limp inert body draped 
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about the deck. Presently he would disappear below like a sick animal 
into its burrow and, when dug out, would put up a show for a while 
and then soon go to earth again. But this did not seem to displease 
Coco in the least. He never raised his voice or chased his reluctant 
subordinate in any way. He merely quite contentedly did the boy’s 
work as well as his own. 

‘"Where’s that boy of yours, Coco?’ 

‘He is malade, Capitaine.' 

‘Well, why don’t you chase him out? He’s been long enough at sea 
to have got over it by now. What’s the good of having a boy to help 
you if he lies in his bunk all day? I’ll kick the little so-and-so ashore 
when we get in.’ 

‘He good boy, Capitaine. By-and-by he better.’ 

When the weather got calmer the boy would reappear, as full of 
cheek as ever - but it was noticed that Coco still went on doing most 
of his work. He was quite happy for, so far as he was concerned, he had 
someone to help him, though the help appeared to be more in the 
nature of moral support than any tiling else. It was the spirit of die 
thing that counted. 

Poor Coco! A cat was his undoing. Dave had imported on board a 
small black-and-white striped pussy which, while dodging the spray 
from the hose while limile and Sadi were washing down the deck one 
morning, dropped a litter of kitiens on to the wetness under the life¬ 
boat. She lived with them thereafter in a box on the foredeck, and Dave 
became very sentimental about them, as sailors always do, beaming 
fondly down into their box, picking them out one by one to handle 
them while they shrilly protested, putting them down on the deck to 
brood like a beneficent god over their groping uncertain movements. 

Now I am quite neutral about cats. They do not move me to the 
magnificent hatred with which they filled Hilaire Belloc, nor do they 
stir in me those transports of love and adoration that are apparently 
experienced by many elderly ladies. I would not maltreat a cat nor, 
indeed, any other animal. On the other hand no cat could qualify for a 
place in my affections. I admire them for their beauty and grace, but I 
have for them much the same feelings in this respect as I have for fish. 
The creole inhabitants of the Seychelles, like all the coloured peoples, 
rather share my feelings, but extend them to include all animals, for 
which they entertain no sentiments of any kind. They would be as 
ruthless with a dog as with a fish because it does not occur to diem that 
there is any difference. They have no hesitation about being cruel to 
animals. In fact they find it rather fun. 

In a very small ship a cat, however, is apt to be a nuisance, no matter 
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how humble and self-effacing it may be. It must perform its natural 
functions somewhere and, if given a box of earth, it will usually go to 
it but not, it would seem, always. One morning, when the ship was 
lying at her berth in Port Victoria, the mother was missing from her 
wooden home and her children, making loud beseeching noises, were 
groping blindly to and fro within. Suddenly, through the galley win¬ 
dow, she leapt like a rocket on to the deck and rushed as though 
demented three times round the ship foaming at the mouth. Finally 
she took refuge behind some tubs, where she lurked like a wild thing 
at bay with open, slavering jaws. When Dave approached, malting coo¬ 
ing sounds, and put out a hand she bit him in the finger and set off 
again on a mad race round the deck. She rushed at last to the stern and 
dived into die sea, striking out gallantly for the shore. It was like an old 
Drury Lane thriller or a film featuring Pearl White. When she reached 
the perpendicular stone wall she could not climb up it, but was rescued 
from drowning by Sadi in the lifeboat. Wet, and by now exhausted, she 
hid under die stem thwart of the boat and could not be approached for 
several hours. It was obvious that die poor beast was in an extremity of 
pain and fear. Dave, meanwhile, was on the warpath and was after 
someone’s blood. When the cat could at last be handled it was apparent, 
from external appearances, diat some highly irritating substance, 
possibly mustard or pepper or both, had been applied to a particularly 
sensitive part of its anatomy - not a trick that one would really like to 
play on any animal but, of course, tastes differ in these matters. 

‘That’s no way to treat a dumb animal,’ stormed Dave. ‘Now I 
want to know who did it and if I don’t get to know, I’ll sack the whole 
bloody lot of you.’ 

There was dead silence. 

It was rumoured that the cat had chosen that morning to use some¬ 
body’s bunk instead of its box of eardi, but whose bunk it was that had 
been thus desecrated we could not find out, nor who it was that had 
taken this particular form of revenge. Some said they had seen die cat 
come up from below before leaping through the galley window. 
Others said they did not know they were sure and were not looking at 
the time. Coco and his boy were in the galley when all this happened, 
but they, it seemed, had failed to notice the cat at all, even though she 
had catapulted herself through the window under their very noses. 
Everyone tittered slightly and obviously thought it was ail a lot of 
unnecessary fuss about nothing. But Coco and the boy were in a some¬ 
what incriminating position. Only they had handy access to the condi¬ 
ments, which had recently been applied to the cat’s behind. It was never 
discovered whether or not they actually did the deed. I rather thought 
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not myself. Coco was too mild to do any tiling so vindictive and it 
would not have occurred to the boy. But that was the end of Coco and 
his boy and I was sorry and shed a silent tear. 

The cat was perfectly herself next day and had obviously forgotten 
all about it. Shortly afterwards she gave herself the sack for biological 
reasons. She felt she simply must find another husband. 

Coco was succeeded by Maurice, who had been cook in a Norwegian 
tanker and who remained with us for the rest of the expedition. He did 
us well. He served up everything hotly spiced and flavoured with 
onions, which suited Dave and me but not Wheeler, who took to re¬ 
ceiving small private portions unseasoned, so that Maurice had three 
separate clienteles to cater for. He usually got into difficulties with the 
rations before the end of every trip, but they all did that. It was a 
symptom of the creoles’ incapacity for looking ahead, of their instinc¬ 
tive preference for living in the present moment. 

Our main difficulty was in the matter of engineers. Soon after the 
ship’s arrival in Seychelles our British Chief Engineer went sick and 
left us. It was not found possible to replace him for some time, in fact 
not until our work was nearly finished. Instead we had to rely on local 
talent, which was not of a very high standard. Most of the cheerful and 
oily young men who, in the intervening mondis, filled this responsible 
position were little better than drivers, who knew how to start and 
stop but very little else. They had neither the training nor the experi¬ 
ence to take charge of a diesel engine. They all had in common certain 
curious characteristics peculiar to their national mentality. They, again, 
could never reason or plan ahead, but preferred to work haphazardly 
from moment to moment, and they could never develop any kind of 
routine. Without myself knowing anything about diesel engines, and 
not much about engines of any sort, I have noticed that marine 
engineers live in a constant state of wise prescience, forestalling and 
foreseeing every mood and every possible need of their charge. To 
this end they develop an invariable routine of careful inspection and 
checking. They are for ever oiling this and tightening up that and 
renewing the other. But not your Seychellois. He takes the oriental 
view of machines. So long as the wheels are going round and the 
machine is in motion he conceives that everything must be all right, 
and he squats on his hams in the engine-room smoking or gazing into 
space if he is on night watch, or on the deck, laughing and chattering 
to his companions, during the day. If the engine should unfortunately 
stop for any reason, rebelling at last against so much inattention, he 
will cheerfully set to and work without sleep, and with very little food 
or drink, for many hours, even days, to put it right - if it can be put 
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right. And when the machine has been coaxed into motion again he 
squats down once more until the next breakdown. The result of this 
philosophical frame of mind was that we never quite knew what was 
in store for us when we put to sea. On several occasions we spent days 
and nights drifting helplessly, sometimes hundreds of miles from land 
and out of touch by radio, while our two engineers laboured strenu¬ 
ously below, covering themselves, the engine-room, the companion 
ladder, and most of the deck in a film of black oil, and littering the after 
part of the ship with parts of the disembowelled engine. This in¬ 
furiated both Dave and Smile, the latter wanting to know loudly how 
he was to keep the bloody ship clean. The chief problem, I thought, 
was how to get home. 

On one occasion, leaving Mombasa, our engine, which should run 
as smoothly as a sewing-machine with a faint blue feather from the 
exhaust, was making a noise like a blacksmith’s shop. Neither of the 
engineers seemed to find anything strange in this and they squatted 
down in turns quite contentedly hour after hour. Suddenly there were 
three or four violent hammer blows and the machine stopped. She had 
broken a valve guide. For two days and a night we drifted, wallowing 
in the south-east swell. 

The engine started by means of compressed air which was stored in 
two cylinders. These were filled by a pump worked from the engine 
itself, when in motion. When a pressure gauge indicated that there was 
enough air in the cylinders, you turned a valve and stopped the pump. 

‘Now mind that pump,' said Dave, pointing to it. ‘When the needle 
reaches this pressure you turn this valve, so. See? Understand?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the engineer, ‘I understand, Capitaine,’ and, squatting 
on his hams, he rolled himself a cigarette and composed himself for 
contemplation. 

Two hours later there was a violent explosion, cries of amazement 
and alarm, and the long expiring sound of air escaping. 

And one day on the Saya de Malha Bank the engineer on watch 
came into Dave’s cabin in a state of some concern. 

‘ Captaine, there is water coming out of the exhaust. What do I do 
now?’ 

‘You stop the bloody thing, I should think.’ 



CHAPTER TEN 


Vigilant 

i 

It was our task to carry out a fishery survey over die shallow banks 
and shoals, which lie spread out in a submarine arc between die Sey¬ 
chelles and Mauritius and which span the tropic of Capricorn as a chain 
of large drowned islands. 

At the onset I was myself not very certain what exactly such a task 
involved. Yet there is, in fact, nothing very mysterious about it. We 
had simply to visit these fishing grounds and, by fishing on diem, find 
out whether or not it might be possible to catch fish there in quantities 
sufficient to justify commercial exploitation. We had, that is, to make a 
practical demonstration of die truth or falsity of all those reports of 
teeming abundance of fish, which travellers had brought back from 
those seas. We had also to visit as many as possible of the little coral 
islands and sand cays, which are scattered over the map of this part of 
the ocean, in order to study the fishing there, and to find out what 
facilities these islands might offer as bases for landing fish, for smoking, 
salting, and drying it. 

All this was slighdy complicated from the start by the fact that the 
year is divided into two separate and distinct seasons, the south-east 
season when the south-east trade winds blow hard and constandy over 
the whole area, and the north-west season with its frequent calms and 
showers. For it was possible, even probable, that conditions for fishing 
would be different in one from those in the other, and there might be a 
new set of conditions again at the turn of the monsoon in about April 
or in about October. Therefore as many visits as possible to each of the 
fishing grounds would be necessary, and every area had to be examined 
at least twice so as to compare one season’s catch with that of the other. 
In general we were careful to keep away from the southern part of the 
area, around Mauritius, during the months December to April, since 
it is during these months that the tropical storms are liable to come 
whistling down from the north-east. We had no wish to be caught in 
one of these in our tiny ship. 

Thus the area of ocean we had to cover was enormous. The distance 
from the Seychelles in the north to Mauritius in the south is a thousand 
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miles in a straight line and along the arc of the banks it is 1,400 miles, a 
week’s cruise even if we did not stop to fish at all. With the necessary 
stops to fish it took about eleven days. From the Aldabra Islands, on 
the western limit of our area, to the Chagos Islands, on the eastern, is 
1,800 miles. It was therefore impossible to visit some of the more 
distant and isolated islands more than once in the two years in which 
we had to complete the job. Much of our time was necessarily occupied 
in beating across the ocean from one fishing ground to another. 

When we arrived on the grounds we had to do a good deal more 
than just catch fish. In the first place we had to find out what were the 
best methods of fishing on these hitherto untried bottoms. This was 
where Dave’s skill came in, acquired in the hard school of experience 
off the coasts of Britain and Iceland. Would it, for instance, be possible 
to trawl on these vast shallow banks ? Or was the sea floor covered widi 
coral growths which would tear the bottom out of the net? We soon 
found out that trawling was out of the question over most of the banks, 
for even although great expanses of them were level flats of sand, yet 
clumps of coral grew upon them like the sparse trees that cover the 
African veldt, so that we tore open several trawls, and even lost one or 
two altogether, before we gave it up. We tried long lining as is practised 
on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, laying long lines on the bottom, 
armed with hundreds of hooks on short snoods. But they caught 
nothing and either came up with the bait still on them or sucked away 
by small fishes, which had enjoyed a free meal at our expense. We built 
traps and put them down at night when the ship was at anchor, but 
they, too, caught nothing and often came up in the morning bent and 
broken by die surging of die currents and the tides. In the end we 
came to the prosaic and unexciting conclusion that the best way to 
catch fish on these banks was the method which the native fishermen 
have been using for hundreds of years around the islands, hand lining 
- only a slighdy more elaborate form of the bent pin on the end of a 
string, which we used for tiddlers when we were young. We sent our 
lines down with three or four hooks on each, baited with shark meat 
and on short snoods, the lines weighted with pieces of scrap metal, old 
engine parts, bolts, and screws which fimile kept in a locker over the 
stern. Widi four or five lines fishing dius we were often able to bring 
in fish at a higher rate than the trawlers bring them in out of the cold 
North Sea. 

When we had caught our fish there was certain biological informa¬ 
tion which we had to collect in order to obtain a picture of the fish 
population. We wanted to know whether the fish were breeding on die 
banks where we caught them, or whether the fish population were 
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perhaps a migratory one which had come from somewhere else. We 
had to find out what was the proportion of young, immature fish to 
old, mature ones. From this we could estimate roughly the intensity of 
fishing on a commercial scale which the population might be able to 
stand without becoming exhausted. We had to know what the fish were 
feeding on and how they might vary with the scarcity or abundance 
of their food. We had to try to classify the various fish communities we 
encountered according to die types of bottom on which they lived. 

In order to gather all this information, and more besides, Wheeler 
and I had to measure, weigh, and classify every fish we caught. We slit 
every one along die belly, examined its roe - soft in the male and hard 
in the female - to find out whether ‘ milt’ or ripe eggs were present, and 
examined the stomach and sometimes the intestines. Squatting on our 
hams on the pitching, dancing deck, with the fierce tropic sun above 
us and blood and slime around, we must have examined in the two 
years some 30,000 fish. Not many as fishing goes, but enough. 

There were three main types of fish population that we had to deal 
with. Firstly, diere were the fishes which feed on creatures diat crawl 
upon, or creep over, or burrow into the sandy, coral, or rocky bottom. 
These are the bottom living, or ‘demersal’, fishes which we caught 
with hand lines. They hatch from eggs that float at die surface and, 
while still young, they sink down to spend the rest of their lives quest¬ 
ing hungrily over die bottom of their dim world in search of food. 
Some may rise to the surface occasionally in pursuit of some dainty 
morsel, but never for long. Their home is on the bottom amid die 
gloom and the fantastic towering shapes of the coral growdis, or on 
the desolate flat plains of sand covered with turtle grass and studded 
with sea-urchins, all their spines ashock, a battery of fragile, purple 
hat-pins. To be always hungry and always searching seems to be the 
lot of a fish on die bottom of the sea, and I was often astonished at the 
numbers of fish we caught which had stomachs absolutely empty. We 
ourselves in normal life never have a completely empty stomach and 
can never know the aching hunger which must drive an animal to be 
perpetually on the hunt. 

In northern waters such bottom-living, or ‘demersal’, fish as these 
make up by far die greater proportion of the fish we eat. They are 
mostly taken by trawling. The cod, the haddock, die hake, the plaice, 
the sole, and many others all live thus on the bottom, questing per¬ 
petually for Crustacea, for molluscs, for worms. They spirt their eggs 
and milt into the sea with staggering profligacy and abandon. A single 
cod in a year produces 4,000,000 eggs but only two need survive to 
maintain the population. 
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In the tropical waters of the western Indian Ocean the bottom living 
fish are of types which do not occur off our European coasts. They are 
mostly large ungainly fish with formidable spines and teeth, coarse, 
rather tasteless flesh, and brilliant colours. The commonest is the large 
red ‘snapper’, called die ‘vara-vara’, a Malgache name. It runs up to 
about 25 lb. It is a mainly a coral living fish, haunting the reefs and the 
edges of the banks where the living coral grows. On the sandy flats 
there is a smaller green ‘snapper’, called the ‘lascar’, and another with 
an elongated snout called the ‘gueule longue’ or ‘long jaw’. Around 
the reefs and wherever there are large coral heads there are enormous 
‘rock cod’, weighing up to 50 lb., with cavernous mouths armed with 
myriads of backwardly curved teeth. 

The second type of fish population consisted of those fishes which 
live out dieir lives in the upper layers near the surface of the sea, the 
so-called ‘pelagic’ fishes. They feed on other small fish or on the 
drifting clouds of minute animal life which populate the upper layers, 
the animal plankton, floating about at the mercy of tides and currents. 
In nordiem waters the herring, the sardine, and the mackerel belong 
to this class. They are taken fairly close inshore in vast shoals in drift 
nets or other kinds of surface nets or by spinning. In tropical waters 
also there are fishes of this type, which tile fishermen catch close in¬ 
shore with seine nets or with lines armed with many small hooks. On 
calm still days the waters close inshore around the Seychelles, or far 
out on die banks also, may be seen to be stippled with little choppy 
waves over an area of several acres, so that a great, dark, changing 
shadow like that of a cloud is formed upon the glassy surface. The 
stippled shadow moves and changes slowly as the great shoal which 
causes it makes its way beneath the surface, with that strange and in¬ 
comprehensible unity of purpose which compels all the thousands of 
fish to move and act as one. You can see their myriad small snouts 
nosing along the surface as diey go. But when you approach there is a 
sudden loud splash, like the sound a board makes when smacked upon 
the water, and the fish scatter. Other great shoals of small fish, such as 
sardines, have the miraculous habit of condensing when danger 
approaches, so that all die fishes are crowded together into a compara¬ 
tively small, dense, compact, fusiform mass and thus present as small a 
target as possible to a voracious pursuer. As you watch these shoals 
moving through the clear waters over the many coloured corals they 
contract and condense, expand and thin out like a single organ de¬ 
tached from a body but continuing to function. 

But these were not the surface fishes we were mainly concerned with 
in the open ocean. We were concerned with the swift, fierce hunters, 
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which range far and wide, singly or in company, in pursuit of the 
smaller shoaling fishes on which they feed. These are the enemies 
against which the trick of scattering or condensing is die sole tactical 
defence of their prey. Or the more baffling one of leaping out of the 
water and skimming in the upper air like die flying fish. Among these 
fishes are the famous giants wliich are the quarry of amateur sportsmen, 
the swordfish, the sailfish, the marline, and the wahoo. We ourselves 
seldom caught the larger of these splendid creatures, the most beautiful, 
swift, and perfectly fashioned of all the inhabitants of the sea. I saw a 
dead sailfish in Mauritius, which had been caught by a sportsman be¬ 
yond the hundred fathom line. It must have been twenty feet long, of a 
dark, nocturnal blue with its great sail folded along its back. Once or 
twice we caught a wahoo, blue on the back and silver beneath with 
complicated, vertical striping. It has a snapping jaw armed with rows 
of stud-like teeth. Once we hooked a marline, a giant blue and silver 
fish with a tapering spike on its nose. But it leapt into the air and broke 
our line. In our drifter we usually had to content ourselves with 
smaller prey than these, the smaller dolphins and bonitos, smaller 
tunnies and albacores. 

You catch these larger ‘pelagic’ fishes by trolling, that is, by towing 
at the surface a lure made of feathers or rags, tied together and con¬ 
cealing a stout hook. You usually bind on to this with twine a piece 
of bright metal which glitters as the lure is towed along. Anything will 
do. Many keen sportsmen buy expensive manufactured lures made of 
bright metal and fashioned into elaborate shapes. They are all said to 
be infallible, of course, and every fisherman has his own especial fancy. 
But we used to make our lures out of rope yarns to which we bound 
two strips cut from the top of a cigarette tin. We found this did just as 
well, and it was cheap and easy to make. We could lose dozens of these 
without a pang. The fish, mistaking this (one would have thought) 
uncompromising-looking object for a smaller fish or a squid in the 
opalescent light of the surface waters, rushes at it with blind and mind¬ 
less voracity and is hooked. What a terrible shock for the charging, 
invincible monster must be that stab and jerk, that grapple in the half 
light with a tireless and incomprehensible foe! With our tope-yam 
lures we caught the smaller wandering fishes such as the dorado, the 
classic dolphin fish, olive-green and gold with blue spots. When 
hooked, it hurls itself out of die water, lashing furiously, and in death 
undergoes a strange colour transformation, blanching from golden 
green to chalk white and royal blue, and then changing slowly back 
almost to its first colours, now lustreless in death. It is one of the few 
fishes in which the sexes are of different shapes, for the head of the male 
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is square with a high, narrow front and the head of the female is 
rounded. We caught blue-and-silver bonitos, small tunnies, and the 
blue, silver, and yellow albacore, one of the loveliest fishes in the world. 
Sometimes we caught a small wahoo and sometimes a barracuda, the 
fiercest of all fishes, with a mouthful of recurved teeth like scimitars. 
It is said to attack human beings unprovoked. And often round the 
islands close inshore we would catch the big, blunt-nosed jackfish with 
its armoured tail and bronze sheen. 

Thirdly, there were the sharks. These were important to us because 
their flesh, salted and dried, finds a ready market in Africa among the 
natives. The fins, cut off and dried in the sun, can be sold to the 
Chinese in Mauritius for making shark fin soup, a great delicacy. 
Shark oil from the liver and guts is a valuable lubricant, but the most 
highly prized product of the shark is the oil from the liver if it is rich 
in the anti-rachitic vitamin A. It may have a high medicinal value if its 
vitamin content is high, and part of our task was to find out whether 
or not the sharks which swarm on the banks of the western Indian 
Ocean yield a liver oil with a high vitamin content. If they did we had 
to find out whether there were any seasonal variations in this yield, how 
the yield differs in die various species of shark, or in sharks of different 
ages and sexes. 

Whenever we stopped to fish we hung over the stem a stout shark 
line with a large and murderous hook, baited with a lump of suitably 
rotten meat or a fish head in the appropriate state of decomposition. 
It was never long before the shadowy, gliding forms came nosing 
round like questing U-boats, turning, sliding upwards to sniff and 
enquire, slipping away again to vanish into the darkness with a lazy 
flick of the tail. Sharks are inquisitive, but timid and cautious. They 
like to investigate and satisfy themselves’that all is well before they 
commit themselves to the final, often irremediable, action of taking 
a bite. When they bite they do not, as is often supposed, turn over 
on their backs but, after several careful inspections and examinations, 
they take a long sliding lunge, and seem to engulf their prey with 
one deliberate movement of the great inverted U of their jaws. They 
often took the bait on our fishing-lines, and one knew one had 
hooked a shark by the long sustained pull like a deadweight on 
the line. The biggest sharks, however, and the ones most likely to 
yield the best oil, were caught with the heavy shark line. A big shark 
would usually snap the light fishing lines and flash off down into 
the gloom with the hook in his mouth, trailing the broken line behind 
him. 

All the sharks we caught, and there were hundreds of them, were 
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rather small. The largest was about eight feet long, weighing about 250 
lb. The monsters thirty or forty feet long which, hoisted up and gaping 
hideously, are photographed with their proud conquerors alongside, 
are taken close inshore where food is abundant. In the Seychelles large 
‘hammerhead’ and ‘tiger’ sharks, the former with flattened wings on 
either side of the head carrying the eyes, the latter with tiger stripings 
on the sides, are sometimes seen nosing about in the bays where people 
bathe. Not unnaturally they cause some alarm when they appear and 
once, when I was innocently going into the water, some fishermen came 
running down to the beach waving their arms and pointing out to sea. 
Others were sitting in the crowns of coconut-trees and waving and 
shouting. ‘Requin! Requin I’ they cried. There was a large ‘hammer¬ 
head’ in the water close inshore and I decided not to bathe there that 
day. Sometimes also they can be seen nosing round the gangways of 
the B.L boats as they lie at anchor in the roadstead. One day a 40~ft. 
sperm whale was stranded dead on one of the beaches of Mahd in 
shallow water. Big ‘tiger’ and ‘hammerhead’ sharks appeared and 
made a meal of it, quickly tearing the carcase to shreds. Excited specta¬ 
tors said there were dozens of them, but I think there were in fact only 
a few, for it seems that die numbers of these great brutes which live in 
any particular place cannot be large. Competition for food would 
always be too severe for many of them to support life in one spot. It 
seems probable that individual sharks hang around within a quite 
restricted area, and the impression that any place is teeming with them 
may often be due to die constant reappearance of die same ones. If 
you catch those it may be some dme before new ones move in. At one 
time we had the idea that Port Louis Harbour, Mauritius, abounded 
with large sharks and, accordingly, buoys were put out with baited 
hooks attached to them. They caught a few and then no more for some 
weeks until a new lot came to take the place of die old. However, in the 
open ocean, where competition for food - fish or cuttles - is severe, the 
sharks do not seem to run to a great size, though there were often large 
numbers of them. In some places on the banks we would pull up, 
thrashing and twisting on our lines, little sharks by die dozen, four or 
five feet long. In odiers we would find a few big ones, seven or eight 
feet long. But we were seldom without some, gliding about and turning 
in the dimness below with a languid, graceful, effortless movement, 
cautious, suspicious, and alert. 

We made over forty cruises altogether in our little ship to all the 
banks and many of the islands in these waters. The longest of these 
cruises was our trip to the Chagos Islands, 800 miles east of the Sey¬ 
chelles. There is little to see there. A group of shallow banks breaks the 
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surface here and there to push up a few sand spits and atolls covered 
with coconut palms. On two of the ring-shaped atolls, Diego Garcia 
and Peros Banhos, there are copra factories, in each of which a few 
Europeans, a manager, and a radio operator, live among a company of 
perhaps a hundred creoles, some of whom have been born and bred on 
their lonely ring of green and have never been anywhere else. During 
die war there was a base for flying-boats on Diego Garcia and it was 
strange to see what used to be the Operations Room with a large 
operational map still in place on the wall, R.A.F. emblems and pin-up 
girls ogling at nothing in the dusty heat. The broken remains of a 
Catalina flying boat still lay mouldering on the beach. We fished 
with great success on the surrounding banks, visited the copra settle¬ 
ments at Diego Garcia and Peros Banhos, and then left for Mauritius. 
On diat trip, from the Seychelles to Mauritius by way of the Chagos 
Islands, we were a month continuously at sea in our drifter. We 
made five cruises from the Seychelles to Mauritius and back again 
by way of the Nazaredi and Saya de Malha banks, taking about a 
fortnight each way, fishing on the banks, calling at Cargados Carajos 
Shoals, sometimes known as St. Brandon, or at Coetivy or Agalega. 

Cargados Carajos is one of the most forlorn and desolate places I 
have ever visited. It is nothing but a few low strips of sand with a 
sparse growth of coconut palms and casuarina-trees, bent and riven by 
the ceaseless south-east trades and scarcely visible above die great 
breakers, which roar incessantly upon the beaches. A little fishing com¬ 
munity lives diere. In 1947, during a cyclone, the sea swept right over 
one of these strips of sand and engulfed twenty fishermen who were 
living there in huts. 

In November 1948 we chanced to arrive in Mauritius on All Saints’ 
Day, which is a public holiday. The people spend most of that day in 
church in any case, but on this occasion many of them had been shelter¬ 
ing in the churches for days in the belief that the end of the world was 
at hand. There had been an earthquake shock, a rare occurrence in 
Mauritius, during die week and a strange giant comet had been trailing 
its brilliant tail across the sky every night for a fortnight, a sure portent 
of disaster. To crown diese terrifying omens diere was a partial eclipse 
of the sun on All Saints’ Day bringing an eerie midday opacity and 
hush. So many of the ignorant and superstitious were in a fine state of 
alarm and made haste to secure a place in Heaven by being in church 
when the Last Trump should sound. However, nothing happened 
except our arrival, which was generally ignored. We were small beer 
compared with the Angel Gabriel. The following day, All Souls’ Day, 
also a public holiday, broke serene and bright and the people left the 
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churches to visit the dear departed in their cemeteries, in accordance 
•with religious custom, and took them flowers. 

Many of our cruises, however, were shorter than this and took us to 
the shoals and banks around the edges of the submarine plateau on 
which the Seychelles stand. Such trips took perhaps four or five days. 
During die day, on diese cruises, we would be always within sight of 
Mahd, a faint shadow under clouds upon the horizon. One of the richest 
of the banks widiin a short cruise of the Seychelles is shaped like a 
dumb-bell and lies about eighty miles to die nordi-west on the extreme 
margin of the plateau. The western bulge of die dumb-bell is known as 
Vigilant Bank and the eastern as Andromache Shoal. In between the 
two is a narrow waist known for some reason as American Bar. This 
bank, where fish and sharks can be taken in great numbers, lay widiin a 
night’s journey of Victoria in our drifter, and by leaving about sunset 
we could be on the bank by dawn, fish all day, and return overnight, if 
we wanted to, to Victoria, getting in about dawn the following day. 

We made several trips to Vigilant and Andromache during the 
north-west monsoon. And, since it is a good fishing ground widiin 
easy reach, come with us to Vigilant. You will not want to be away for 
long. Very often enthusiastic people would ask if they could come widi 
us and enjoy die very privilege now offered to you. They would leap 
at the chance. ‘Of course,’ they said, ‘I don’t mind where I sleep, 
you know. I can put up widi anything.’ But they were not so keen 
to come a second time. 


2 

The ship had moved during the morning from her customary berth, 
for Dave had to take on water. Now she was lying about fifty yards 
farther along the pier among the little coasting schooners and ketches. 
All the morning she had been taking water through a hose pipe led 
over the stern from the hydrant on die quay. It was brown soft water, 
and when you filled a glass with it a diick sediment settled slowly to 
the bottom. We were always told we ought to boil it before drinking 
it in case of amoebic dysentery, but we never did. These are counsels 
of perfection in a small ship. Indeed diey are so pretty well ashore also 
for, as a result of months of intensive propaganda put out by the 
medical authorities, die natives merely thought that diis was just 
another curious quirk on the part of die British, their incomprehensible 
fondness for boiled water, like their fondness for flavourless food, 
unseasoned and unspiced. 

There was always great activity and animation at this jetty where the 
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schooners lay. One of them had just arrived with a load of copra from 
the islands and a procession of negro labourers, half naked and glisten¬ 
ing with sweat, was carrying the bags one at a time on their heads from 
the schooner’s deck, across a gang-plank, and into a shed at a jog trot, 
laughing and shouting all the time. The two-masted schooner Arne 
had also just come in with a load of turtles from Aldabra. They were 
lowering them over the side one by one into a boat by a rope round 
their flippers. From the boat they were hauled unceremoniously up on 
to the jetty and lay there in rows upon their backs, gulping and sighing 
and feebly waving their flippers like very old men in bed. They were 
loaded on to a hand cart and tipped two or three at a time down a chute 
into the turtle pond, a large, rectangular tidal pool enclosed by stone 
walls. They disappeared with a splash beneath the muddy surface to 
reappear lugubriously from rime to rime for a gulp of air. Here they 
would stay, wallowing with weary patience and resignation, until 
whoever bought them hauled them out for slaughter. In other little 
ships, tied up alongside the jetty and rocking gently on the swell, the 
brown and black crews were lolling about in languid attitudes, indulg¬ 
ing in their favourite occupation of watching other people at work. 
The signs of impending departure aboard our drifter, as usual, excited 
a mild curiosity, and a little knot of men and boys had gathered on the 
quayside to stare. No matter what you do in Victoria this little knot of 
people always gathers to stare. Even to see you get into your motor-car 
and drive away is a spectacle. They stand about and grin and hope that 
something ridiculous will happen. They were often rewarded. 

At lunch time I approached Madame where she sat in the little hotel 
office, surrounded by account books, rows of numbered keys, and 
calendars advertising this or that. There was a huge safe beside her. 

* Ce soir, Madame,’ I said, * Je vais partir jusqu’& Vendredi matin,’ and 
handed her my loose cash which she put in her safe. 

' Alors, bien entendu, M’sieu. Au revoir et bon voyage!’ There was 
always the same pleasant smile whenever I left and whenever I returned. 

So that afternoon I packed a small bag, shaving tackle, soap, towel, 
a dean sheet and pillow-case, an old shirt, and an even older pair of 
shorts. About six o’clock I went on board, unsteadily over the rather 
unstable gang-plank between the ship’s stem and the jetty. The little 
knot of interested black spectators was still there and my arrival made 
a slight stir among them. Something was going to happen, they 
thought. 

‘Bon soir, mes amis! Bon soir, Houareau! Bon soir, ^mile! Comment 
vous allez?’ 

‘Assez bien, M’sieu. Et vous?’ 
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My French conversations seldom got much further than this. 

‘Is the Skipper aboard yet?’ 

‘Not yet, Mr. Richard.’ 

‘ Jambo!’ said Sadi, appearing from below with a broad grin. It was 
almost all the Swahili that either of us knew and we practised it on 
each other. Louis touched a new version of batteied headgear. This 
time it was an old naval rating’s cap with no band, in which Louis 
fancied himself very much. So did several others so that it changed 
heads frequently during the trip. 

It was a lovely still evening. The sun, going down behind the hills 
above die town, sent out shafts thiough the blue haze from hundreds 
of cooking fires on which die women were cooking their evening 
meals before their ramshackle dwellings on the slope. Under die moun¬ 
tains the water lay like black glass, and from the Cathedral of thelmmac- 
ulate Conception I heard the Angelus spill down among the coconut- 
trees. Some of die boys lolling in the boats near by crossed themselves. 

I went down the vertical companion ladder into the saloon. The 
skylights had been closed for several days while in port, so that the air 
down there was thick and stifling. A damp choking smell like very old, 
wet clothes hung about. Cockroaches were wandering around in a 
leisurely fashion, waving their antennae at me from cracks in the wood¬ 
work. I unpacked my bag and arranged my soap and shaving things on 
the ledge beside my bunk and hung my clean towel on a hook. Then 
I changed into my old and scarcely decent pair of shorts, an old pair of 
rubber-soled shoes, and nothing else. I was ready for action. 

Wheeler and Dave, driven down to the quay by their wives, said 
good-bye to them and came on board over the unsteady gang-plank. 

'You can start up,’ said Dave to the engineer, who disappeared 
below down the companion ladder. Presently the engine started its 
steady hollow tonk-tonlt with a blue plume at the exhaust. 

When Dave came up from below he had undressed like me and 
wore nothing but an old pair of shorts. 

'Right! Pull in your gangway and cast off!’ 

Up in the bows Smile was guiding in the anchor chains, which were 
taken hand over hand over the drums of the little seine winch. This was 
a rotten sort of arrangement for pulling in some twenty fathoms of 
anchor chain, for the links did not bind properly on tire drums and 
slipped constantly. Sadi and Louis, and any other hands there were 
available, had to stand aft of the winch and pull the chain taut as it 
came over the drum to make it grip, covering their hands in mud and 
black oil. Even so the winch was often not powerful enough and bring¬ 
ing in the anchor chain was a long and laborious business. The ship’s 
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stern meanwhile had swung out away from the jetty and the figures of 
the still interested spectators there diminished in die dis tance. Itmile, 
bending over the bow rail with his stern upwards and his chocolate 
body outboard, raised his left hand. ‘Aweigh, Skipper!’ 

The engine was controlled from the bridge where Dave, with one 
hand on the wheel and the other on the controls, threw in the clutch 
and put the engine to ‘Full Ahead’. She took up a deep, steady, con¬ 
tinuous rhydim and the little ship began to gather speed towards the 
lighthouse. Smile stood in the bows keeping a look-out in case, in the 
half light, we ran down a lone fisherman in his pirogue, for the sun had 
set behind the mountains and the sea was smooth and dark as ink. The 
light winked brilliantly at the top of its tall white pillar. It marked the 
entrance to the channel. As we drew past it and it fell astern, the ship 
began to rise and fall gently in the swell which rolled in between the 
outer islands. Presently she began to dance. I looked a little appre¬ 
hensively out towards the open sea. Shall I ? Or shall I not ? I wondered. 
I never quite knew. 

‘Shall we eat?’ said Dave. 

'Yes, I should think so , 5 1 said, a little uncertainly. He put his head 
through the galley window. 

‘Right-ohi Maurice!’ he called to the cook. 

As the darkling islands, now starred with lights, drew slowly away 
from us and the moon came up, we sat on the deck and on the rail, 
stripped to the waist, and ate from our tin plates. There was always 
soup into which we poured, as a matter of course and whedier it re¬ 
quired it or not, a large blob of sauce. 

‘A drop of brown!’ said Dave. 

Soup presented certain difficulties for the freshening warm wind, a 
wind like a kiss, soft, sterile, odourless, had a way of whipping the stuff 
out of the spoon before it reached your mouth. 

‘Now then! Mind where you’re throwing that!’ said Dave. 
‘Are you feeding me or yourself? 5 

Then there was a mound of curry with rice. It was handed to us by 
the galley boy, Philippe, who hopped cheerfully in and out of the 
galley with plates and dishes, clad also only in a pair of shorts. He was 
one of several cheerful imps we had on board, most of whom left us 
for some reason or other not entirely to their credit. Philippe was a 
sallow-faced little boy, successor to Snowball, who was chocolate 
brown and even more cheerful than Philippe, but had come to a sad end 
on account of the cat. Whenever Philippe handed us anything, a 
mountain of curry, a fork, a cup of what passed for coffee, he smiled 
and said ‘ There you are, Sir ’ - as though the fork or the cup of horrible, 
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grey liquid were the final consummation of all our desires and all his 
endeavours. 

‘What’s this, Philippe?’ 

‘Curry, sir.’ 

*1 can see that. Curried what ? ’ 

Philippe hopped into the galley - ‘Quel qualile kari, Maurice?’ 

‘Poisson, Capitaine.’ 

‘God damn, I can see that too. What sort of fish?’ 

‘ Quel quality poisson, Maurice ? ’ 

‘Vara-vara, Capitaine.’ 

It was tough and rather tasteless. It had been in the cold room since 
our trip to die Saya de Mallia a week ago. But it was wholesome and 
we were hungry. I was relieved to find that the increasing motion of the 
ship was not upsetting me. I was not going to be sick. Since I could put 
away a plate of curried ‘vara-vara’ and feel no revulsion it was evident 
that everydiing was going to be all right. But it was not always so, and 
there were times when I wished the first day at sea were my last on 
eardi. No sensation in the whole range of human suffering, surely, 
is more dreadful. And when one is feeling well oneself the temp¬ 
tation to give priggish lectures to others who are not so well is 
overwhelming. 

'You must eat, old boy! If you don’t, you know, you’ll get weaker 
and weaker and lose your resistance. You must get up in die fresh air. 
If you lie there you’ll never get over it. Just be sick if you want to but 
don’t give way to it, old boy!’ God forgive me! 

We stayed on deck, talking over mugs of diat curious grey liquid 
which was supposed to be coffee. I have no idea why it was always like 
that, but it was just die same whichever of our several cooks made it. 
There were various theories. One was that we were given a diludon of 
what had already been handed out to die crew. Another was that it was 
the pot. Anodier held that it was all the fault of diat nice, soft, brown 
Seychelles water. We debated dais hotly and the arguments were always 
sealed philosophically by Dave. 

‘Ah well! It’s wet and warm!’ 

In an hour or two the dark loom of Mahd with its lights was well 
down. The moon rode the sky among the while clouds and touched 
the waves with silver. All the boys had gone below except Emile, who 
was at die wheel, and Sadi, who was the seaman on duty. He was 
crouched in the doorway that led from the galley to the wheelhouse, 
his knees drawn up to his chin. He was dioughtfully rolling a cigarette 
from the little flat tin of, to me, quite unsmokeable Seychelles tobacco 
which he kept in his pocket. 
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‘Well, I suppose we may as well turn in,’ said Dave. 

Down in the little saloon Wheeler was already curled up in his 
tomb-like recess bunk. I could seldom sleep in mine because I found it 
too short for me. I could only lie stretched out in it diagonally, with my 
feet jammed into one corner and my head in the other. But besides that 
discomfort the heat was suffocating. A pocket of old, stale air seemed to 
lodge there undisturbed by any breath from the skylights above, even 
though these had now been open for several hours. Therefore, grunting 
and straining like an ‘all-in’ wrestler, I heaved my mattress out of the 
bunk and laid it on the settee, where, wedged between the table and the 
bulkhead, it made a sort of trough. In this I could lie stretched out com¬ 
fortably enough, but the arrangement had certain disadvantages. For 
instance, I could only sleep on my back or on my left side. If I tried to 
sleep on my right side my behind sank slowly down between the table 
and the edge of the settee. And when it rained, which it frequently did 
at inconvenient hours like three o’clock in the morning, the water 
dripped on to my face from the skylight above and on to my legs from 
a mushroom ventilator in the deck-head, which could not be screwed 
down because the thread of the screw had gone. Lying like this, how¬ 
ever, it was comparatively cool and light puffs of sweet night air kissed 
my face as I lay. Naked except for a pair of running shorts, or some¬ 
times a towel, I switched off the light and lay down in my trough. 
The propeller shaft beneath the floor boards made a noise like an 
express train. The little saloon heaved and sank. The light in Dave’s 
cabin was still glowing above the dividing partition, for he used to read 
late into the night, when I fell asleep and dreamt I was in the Flying 
Scotsman. 

I awoke to see the skylight above my head as a faint grey rectangle. 
By its feeble light I could just make out objects in the saloon. An old 
man, sprawled drunkenly across the table, slowly resolved himself into 
my shorts which I had thrown there last night. Presently I could just 
see that Wheeler’s bunk was empty and that the dim face of the clock 
indicated 5.30. The Flying Scotsman was still rattling along beneath 
the floor boards. Wheeler was always an early riser, so that the empti¬ 
ness of his bunk did not necessarily imply that we were anywhere near 
the fishing grounds. I got up, pulled on my old shorts, and ran a comb 
over my skull. One of the advantages of being at sea in a small ship 
in the tropics is that one need make no more elaborate preparations for 
the day than that. 

When I came on deck I found that the sea lay around us like a great 
sheet of silk stretched over a gently heaving breast. It took the strength¬ 
ening colours of the dawn as though draining them out of the sky. 
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The east glowed and throbbed with fire and night retreated in the west, 
where darkness fought a rearguard action with the light. 

Wheeler and Dave were sitting side by side on the rail with mugs of 
tea in their hands. For Dave this was the first of an almost continuous 
procession of such mugs of glutinous, lukewarm fluid, which would 
strengthen and sustain him throughout the day. 

‘ Good morning, Richard,’ they said. 

* Good morning, A lovely morning.’ 

‘Bonzour, M’sieu,’ said Maurice, handing me my mug through the 
galley window. For him the day was well advanced, for the cook is the 
hardest worked of all the crew in a ship like this. He had been up since 
half-past three making the bread. He would be hard at it in his hot, 
rocking little galley until after supper about seven o’clock this evening. 
Then he would fetch a bucket of water and wash himself, sit on the rail 
for a quarter of. an hour smoking a cigarette, and'retire below. But he 
would be up at four or five in the morning making more bread, and if 
one went up on deck at that hour one would find the galley a hive of 
activity with the stove at full blast and several people drinking tea and 
chattering hard. 

Gulping part of my mug of tea, which was too hot, leaving the rest 
of it on the deck and forgetting it until it had become cold and clammy, 
I went to the little shelter forward of the wheelhousc which served both 
as chartroom and laboratory. I took a long length of line, about seventy 
yards, to which was attached one of the lures I had made out of rope 
yarns and two pieces of metal cut from the top of a cigarette tin. I 
examined this to see that the hook was in good shape, the metal flashes 
bright, and the swivel working properly. Then I streamed it astern, 
making it fast to a stanchion. The lure seemed to be running all right, 
not too deep and yet not breaking surface. I pulled a loop of the line 
through a slip knot so as to make a ‘watchman’. If a fish were hooked 
the loop would reveal the fact by pulling out and would at tire same 
time give the necessary tug to the line so as to embed the hook well in 
the jaw of the fish. 

‘What time do we get on the bank?’ 

‘When the sun gets up a bit higher I’ll tell you.’ 

The sun burned his way up out of the sea and the fire in the east 
faded slowly. We watched the glory die. Soon now the sky would 
begin to take on that brassy look of heat and the sun flame down 
fiercely on our backs and shoulders. Far away to the south-east 
we could see the faint shadows of the islands under their cloak of 
clouds. 

Smile and Sadi were busy getting the fishing lines ready, squatting 
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on the deck in the creole attitude with their knees beside their ears. 
They had dug a pile of rusty iron scrap out of the locker in the stem 
and were tying weights to the ends of die lines, an old bolt on one, an 
old fire-bar on another. About three feet above the weights diey made 
three or four short snoods about nine inches long and a foot apart, 
tied to the line so that they would not slip along it. Each snood ended 
in a hook attached by a short length of wire, cunningly twisted double 
about itself and round the shaft of the hook. Each fishing-line was 
about forty fathoms long, Emile and Sadi coiled them neatly down 
along the starboard rail a few feet apart. There were five of them and an 
extra one for whichever of us three wished to fish. Each member of the 
crew jealously kept his own line throughout a trip and fished from the 
same position along the starboard rail. Emile was always up forward 
near die bows, then Louis or Marcel de Chermont, then Houareau 
amidships and Sadi aft. Last of all, nearly over the stern, we hung the 
heavy shark line with its cumbrous hook and lump of rotten bait float¬ 
ing in mid-water. Along the rail also Emile placed in readiness a 
number of stout wooden batons with which we would club the fish and 
sharks to deadi when we had caught them. 

The sun was high enough now for Dave to get a sight. When he 
had worked it out he announced that we should be there in an hour. 
That would be about breakfast time. 

Suddenly there was a taut zipping sound and I saw that the sliploop 
on my trailing line had pulled out. There was a fish on it. 

‘Poisson sur la ligne! Di moon 1 & basl’ I shouted in a frenzy-which 
really meant that I did not want to have to pull it in all by myself - and 
began to haul on the line. Unless the fish on the end of the line was 
exceptionally heavy and more than two or three men could pull in, and 
that was not often, we did not stop the ship or even slow her down 
when a fish was hooked. To do so would have taken up too much time. 
Louis came running up to help with that look of excitement on his 
brown face and the wide smile that always appeared whenever he 
claimed a victim. * J’aime beaucoup, beaucoup pecher,’ he had once told 
me. It is true of them all and the nearest thing the gentle creole can 
achieve to the light of battle comes into their eyes when they do it. 
This victim was only a little one, however. It was putting up no fight 
and, as we hauled on the line, its motion through the water threw up a 
crest of foam on either side of it. It was a small ‘ocean bonito’, the 
commonest of the wandering fishes over these banks, a fusiform, smooth¬ 
skinned fish, ink blue above and silver below. Its presence indicated that 
we were approaching the fishing grounds. It might have weighed xo lb., 
I guessed (our subsequent measurements showed that it weighed in 
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fact io£ lb.) and it came in quietly enough with the hook through its 
upper jaw, but on the deck it began a frenetic dance, quivering like a 
strung wire and beating a tattoo on the boards with its tail. Louis hit it 
three times on the head with a club to quieten it, spoiling its beauty. 
His blood was up. They all seemed to take a strange delight in this 
part of the business and bashed their victims with relish whether it were 
necessary or not. 1 often stopped them doing this, for sometimes it 
happened that I wanted to make a sketch of a particular fish. At other 
times I simply could not bear to see the creature’s beauty needlessly 
spoiled, and preferred that it should simply fade as death came on. On 
this occasion, however, I wanted to get the hook out of the fish’s mouth 
quickly so I let Louis have his fun. When he had finished I had some 
difficulty with the hook and had to hack at die jaw with my knife, which 
spoilt the fish’s beauty still more. The tin strips on the lure were torn 
so that I had to replace them before I streamed the line again. 

‘Well, you are a clever boyl’ said Dave, gazing down at the poor 
little thing lying bloody and gasping in die scuppers. ‘Did you catch 
that all by yourself?’ 

‘I had a little assistance,’ I confessed modestly, ‘but scarcely worth 
mentioning.’ 

Wheeler all diis time had been in the wheelhouse intently watching 
the echo-sounding machine for signs of shallowing. This was a 
pleasant occupation for a hot day in die tropics, for the after bulkhead 
of the wheelhouse, against which the machine was placed, was all that 
separated you from the galley stove. The sounding machine was one 
of diose in which a spot of light moves repeatedly across a scale, jump¬ 
ing upwards to mark the sounding. Unfortunately in broad daylight this 
travelling dot of light could only be seen if die machine and the obser¬ 
ver’s head were enveloped in a double diickness of blanket, like an old- 
fashioned photographer with his black silk hood. We used to take turns 
at this sweltering and exhausting occupation. After five minutes of it 
one’s eyes felt like those of a snail, looking in opposite directions and 
extended on the end of stalks. 

‘Twelve fathoms 1’ said Wheeler, emerging cross-eyed from under 
the blankets. 

‘Right-ohl We’ll have a go here and while the boys are fishing we 
can eat. Hard a-starboard, Marcel!’ 

He put her in neutral and, when she lay broadside to the light wind, 
gave her a touch astern. The water boiled around us for a moment and 
then flattened out. She drifted and there was a sudden pleasant silence 
when the rhythm of the engine stopped, and we heard only the slap 
of tiny waves against her sides. Emile and Sadi put over the side a 
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dan-buoy with a tall staff and red and yellow flags to mark the spot. 
The distance between us and it slowly widened. 

Our ship was so small and her decks so near the water-line that 
whether we were going ahead or, as now, drifting broadside to the 
wind we were almost a part of the population of the strange dim world 
just beneath us and almost all round us. When we were under way 
schools of lithe dolphins would come leaping towards us through the 
waves, making little puffing snorts as they shot from one wave into the 
next. Sometimes a score or more of them would accompany us on our 
way for about twenty minutes, playing in and out of the foam around 
the stern, darting away and rushing back with swift, impetuous move¬ 
ments. Dolphins swim with rapid up and down strokes of their broad 
horizontal tails, in which they differ from fish which swim with lateral 
strokes of the tail. But I noticed, watching the dolphins at play around 
the bows, that they very often turned on their sides so that the motive 
effort became similar to that of a fish. Every time a school of dolphins 
came to play around the bows Houareau or Sadi would stand on the 
forepeak rail with a harpoon and line poised to make an attempt to 
harpoon one of them. This is not at all an easy thing to do, for a dol¬ 
phin only exposes his gleaming back for a second at a time above water 
and seldom within striking distance. After many attempts Houareau 
made a swift downward lunge and struck a dolphin squarely behind 
the head, but his victim rushed off carrying the harpoon and line with 
it and was not seen again. These playful and frolicsome visitors seldom 
stayed with us for long and would suddenly tire of their strange giant 
companion. They would streak obliquely away and vanish suddenly 
to reappear leaping far astern. 

I have often been asked what the difference is between a dolphin and 
a porpoise. It is a difficult question to answer for the terms are loosely 
used. In the first place the classic dolphin is a fish, bright olive-green 
and gold with blue spots. But if we leave the fish out of account and are 
only speaking of the small whale-like mammals, then roughly one may 
say that porpoises are small whales with a rounded, beakless face, a 
triangular dorsal fin, and spade-shaped teeth. Dolphins, in the sense 
we mean, have a beaked profile and sharp teeth. They usually have a 
sickle-shaped dorsal fin. But the larger dolphins, such as die grampus, 
are usually spoken of as whales. 

At night flying fish would come volplaning on board, attracted by 
the lights. One, indeed, leapt through the skylight and flapped about 
clammily on my stomach. When we came up on deck in the morning 
we would find their cold corpses gathered together into little heaps by 
the seaman who had been on duty during the morning watch. Later in 
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the clay the boys cooked them and ate them. They looked upon them as 
rather a delicacy though, for myself, I found them dry and tasteless and 
full of bones, little rolls of blotting-paper stuffed with pins. We found 
two types, those with two wings and those with four. The wings are 
die greatly expanded pectoral and, in the case of those with four wings, 
pelvic fins. The lower blade of the forked tail is larger and more power¬ 
ful than the upper and with diis the fish can taxi itself along the surface 
before taking off on its graceful flight. Flying fish glide best against the 
wind and make die longest flights when there is a moderate wind blow¬ 
ing. If, in alarm, they take off with the wind, you will often see them 
flop into the water and take off again against it. Skimming over the 
surface with their gauzy wings spread out, taking advantage of the up- 
currents of air behind each wave, they may keep diemselves airborne 
for as long as half a minute and cover two or three hundred yards. 
They move about in shoals and, especially near the East African coast, 
we often saw several hundred shoot away from our bows like a fleet of 
tiny fighter aircraft. They are the food of very many of the large sport¬ 
ing fish - the dolphin fish, tunnies, albacores, and bonitos - and these 
flying leaps are their means of defence against diese swift and relentless 
pursuers. 

When we were fishing and drifting as we were now, stranger and 
larger visitors came to look at us. On one or two occasions a huge 
black-and-white speckled bulk, topped by a knife-like triangular fin, 
rose to the surface close at hand. It was a whale shark. These extra¬ 
ordinary monsters, speckled and curiously ridged along their backs, 
are believed to reach a lengdi of fifty feet. Very little is known about 
them for they have seldom been taken and I think there are only two 
specimens in museums, one in Paris and the other in New York. They 
are very timid and it is known that, gigantic though they are, they feed 
only on the smallest drifting animal life, on the plankton, like the bask¬ 
ing sharks, to which they may possibly be related, and like the great 
whales. They sieve their minute food out of the water by means of 
processes attached to the inside edges of die gills so as to make a grating 
across the tiiroat. Whales, on the other hand, strain the sea-water 
through an arrangement of homy plates which hang down from the 
upper jaw. We were anxious to try to capture one of these giants, but 
on each occasion the shy monster took fright when it saw us and sank 
gently into the friendly twilight below. Like basking sharks these are 
believed to be harmless, inoffensive creatures but able to do great 
damage to small boats with a single nonchalant sweep of the great 
forked tail. 

We saw whales occasionally, though seldom. Sometimes we would 
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see a school of sperm whales go snorting past in the distance, each 
throwing aloft its single spout of spray. In the eighteenth century, it is 
said, these waters abounded with sperm whales and the American 
whaling ships frequently hunted in these seas. But they must have killed 
off all the whales for in all our cruises we only saw a school of sperm 
whales three or four times. But once a couple of young whalebone 
whales, their curiosity aroused by the strange monster drifting idly 
near at hand, came puffing round, gliding through the clear water with 
flippers spread out like wings. Wheeler rushed down to the saloon and 
brought up the whale-marking gun. This was a shortened r 2-bore shot 
gun into the breach of which one loaded a lead-nosed metal dart with 
a number on it. If, when die whale was caught in the near or distant 
future, the metal dart was found and returned to the Colonial OfBce, a 
pound would be forthcoming for the finder. When this scheme started 
in the thirties this meant a pound, but nowadays, unhappily, it means 
only about seven and sixpence. When the whale came near enough to 
us Wheeler fired a dart at it and hit it, so he was distinctly heard to 
declare, in the back. Anyhow after that both our visitors decided they 
had had enough of us and vanished. 

While we drifted thus Wheeler, Dave, and I sat on the deck and ate 
our breakfast. The boys fished. They had already had their breakfast 
so they fished with additional verve. The big red snappers began to 
come over the rail in a steady procession. They were clubbed over the 
head, which made a hollow boxlike noise, and thrown down gasping 
in the scuppers. Slowly the piles of them grew there like red and yellow 
fruit fallen from a tree, their pectoral fins feebly moving like leaves 
stirred by a breeze. 

It was fun to let your line plop into the water and watch it curve 
outwards and downwards into tire blue gloom, down to the vague 
light and dark shadows seventy feet below. These you could only just 
see by squinting down where the water was dark and no light reflected 
from its surface. The weight on the line streamed a silver train of 
bubbles for the first few feet and then left them and flew on down into 
the darkness, pursued by the three lumps of shark meat on the hooks. 
When the weight came to rest on the bottom you could feel a con¬ 
tinuous tremor as it bumped and danced along the sandy bottom and 
through the fronds of turtle grass, towed by the motion of the drifting 
ship. From time to time you could feel an extra tremor as a small fish, 
with a mouth too small for the hook, took a nibble at your expense. 

There is, needless to say, a skill in line fishing. It consists largely of 
the ability to feel the fish on the line and to get it away swiftly and 
smartly off the bottom. I suppose I was the least skilful of them all and 
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was constantly bringing in my line with the bait gone. Houareau, fish¬ 
ing amidships, was the best and most successful. He had the reputation 
of being the bes t line fisherman in die Seychelles. Never speaking much, 
but smiling secretly to himself, he used to bend over his line as though 
listening to what was going on ar die other end of it. From time to t ime 
he gave a long steady pull, hauled in a short length of it hand over hand, 
and then let it go again. When he hooked a fish he hauled in steadily 
and swiftly without a pause. 

But they were all pretty good. Smile, fishing forward, was perhaps 
the next best. Fie did not bend and listen to his line, but stood erect 
at die rail facing forward or aft with his legs apart, the fierce sun beating 
down unregarded on his great chest and shoulders. He kept up a run¬ 
ning commentary addressed largely to his actual or potential victims. 

‘Oh, lala! C’est les petits poissons qui manze la bouaite! Christ! No 
bloody fishes herel Ahl Guette les couillonades! Hey! Bully boy!’ 
And he heaved a couple of snappers over die rail and clubbed them 
shouting ‘Hey! bully boy! Hey! Johnnie!’ 

Louis was a listener and fished with great enthusiasm, crouching 
over the line and talking to himself all the time in creole. But Marcel 
was not really very interested in the fishing business and gave it only 
token attention because it was part of his duty. It did not conspicu¬ 
ously help him towards his objective, the local master’s ticket for 
which he was studying. He caught fish only because it was practically 
impossible to prevent die silly creatures from getting on his liook. 

Sadi likewise, fishing nearest the stern, gave only half his attention 
to his line and much preferred to catch sharks. He took charge of die 
shark line, a part to which he appointed himself, and when he had a 
shark trussed up to the rail, he attacked it with zest, beating it over die 
6 nout with a heavy wooden club and uttering grunts and cries of 
pleasure. 

Presently die ship had drifted quite a distance from the dan-buoy 
with its fluttering flags. Small in die distance they alternately appeared 
and disappeared as the buoy rose and fell from crest to crest and trough 
to trough. As often happened we began to drift off die shallow patch 
and the boys had to let out more line to get on the bottom. They bent 
crouched over their lines listening attentively for longer periods. The 
red snappers began to come in less regularly. Instead in die inky twi¬ 
light beneath us the sharks began to appear like ghosdy U-boats nosing 
for their prey. A few little ones came first, advancing and retreating 
with lithe, swift, turning movements. Suddenly I felt a steady dead 
weight upon my line. It was not the heavy wriggle, the series of post¬ 
man’s knocks, that a fish gives but a steady insistent pull. I knew that I 
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had hooked a shark. I began to pull him in hand over hand with effort. 
Sharks always seem to lie passively on the line, numbed with surprise 
and shock perhaps, until you have hauled them nearly to the surface. 
Just as the cigar-shaped body becomes visible below, the creamy belly 
gleaming faintly in the gloom, a sudden furious impulse seems to take 
possession of it. It whips round with new strength and plunges off 
down into the darkness. You must let the line run out for you cannot 
hold it. If you try to hold it fast it will cut or burn its way through your 
fingers. If you make it fast it will snap. You let the beast have his head 
and race with your line away down into the depths. He soon tires and 
you feel again the heavy inert weight upon the line. Then you begin 
again steadily, and perhaps wearily, hauling in hand over hand. This 
happens several times. He may make three or four wild rushes away 
and downwards with your line. But each time he tires you bring him a 
little farther up nearer to the surface, nearer to the threatening daylight. 
But when you think diat you have got him, and his head with its lugu¬ 
brious mouth, an inverted U, has broken the surface, he makes a 
sudden last convulsive lash with his tail and is away and down again, 
probably out of sight once more, and you must begin hauling him 
slowly up again. 

My shark was a small one, not more than three feet long, so diat after 
three or four runs I was able to get him to the surface, put a gaff in his 
gills and, with assistance, lever him over the side on to the deck. Here, 
with all his dwindling reserves of life force, he whipped and thrashed 
around the deck, smacking with his tail against the rail and stanchions, 
tangling the fishing lines round himself like a cocoon, while I did a war 
dance round him, aiming ill-directed blows at his head with a club. I 
landed one or two chance blows squarely between the pale, expression¬ 
less eyes, making him draw up over them from below their fleshy lids. 
It was the only sign he gave that he had felt my blows at all. After that 
he lay still and I could begin the difficult job of cutting the hook out of 
his mouth. He had swallowed it with a good length of the steel trace 
wire and the hook was lodged inside his gills. Every now and then, as I 
hacked away with my knife, he would shudder into life again, whipping 
from side to side and thrashing with his tail. I had to wait until each of 
these spasms had passed and then begin again, like a surgeon whose 
subject keeps coming to life and writhing on the operating table. 

Now there was suddenly great excitement on board for a monster 
had appeared out of the shadows and was weaving about near the stern 
around the shark line, which was baited with a particularly savoury and 
stinking fish’s head. There was an excited little knot of people near the 
engine-room hatchway watching his infinitely cautious investigating 
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movements. The engineer on duty had come up from below and was 
leaning against the lifeboat offering free advice. Maurice, who had been 
mutilating a piece of meat on a chopping-board on the other side of 
the deck, had joined the engineer, chopper in hand. Philippe was 
hopping about chirruping like a bird. 

‘ O-o-o-h 1 Quel gros requin! Attrape li! Attrape li! ’ he piped, jump¬ 
ing up and down in excitement and waving his hands. 

The shark was possibly eight or nine feet long, not very big as 
sharks go, but for these banks a monster. He approached the floating 
bait, passed it as though ignoring it, and vanished into the shadows. 
He reappeared, nosed up to the bait again, touched it with his snout, 
sheered off in a big circle as though it had stung him, and came back 
to it again. This time? No. He is off again into the gloom. But he is 
coming back. This time he made a straight run at it and the bait simply 
disappeared. You could not sec the movement of his jaws. He simply 
overlaid it and it vanished. Suddenly, stung by the strike of the hook 
into his gullet, he whipped round, lashing the water, and fled like a 
torpedo, carrying the line out with him. The stout cord zipped over 
the rail. Sadi let it run for a hit and then made iL fast round a cleat. 

A big shark does not, as a rule, fight with anything like the tenacity 
and fury of a small one. One or two plunges away with the line are 
Usually enough to tire him out and he can then be hauled up with a 
long, slow, steady pull to the surface. With a struggle he can be tied up 
short to the ship’s side by means of a sling slipped down the line and 
over his snout, throttling him behind the fore-fins, pulling down the 
flesh from his lower jaw so as to expose his great battery of pointed 
teeth in a ghastly grin. Trussed up thus, with his snout vertical and on 
a level with the ship’s rail, he can only beat to and fro with his tail. 
Now began the business, undertaken with relish, of clubbing him into 
a suitable state of insensibility for heaving on board. Sadi got astride 
the rail and, lifting the club high above his head with both arms, 
brought it down again and again on the pointed snout with all the force 
of his sinewy shoulders and body. ‘E-e-hl’ he grunted at each blow, 
gritting his teeth as though he were bludgeoning to death his bitterest 
foe. Each impact made a hollow sound and at each blow the great beast 
bent himself into a U and thrashed with his tail, veiling his mindless 
eyes for an inslant with their upsliding lids. But as Sadi beat furiously 
at his head these movements became feebler. Soon there was no re¬ 
sponse except that automatic veiling of the eyes. Sadi got back inboard 
again, smiling delightedly like a victor in a gladiatorial show. He 
enjoyed this part of his job and he gleamed like soapstone with sweat. 
Now they put another sling around the tail and, with the block and 
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tackle from the derrick, heaved him inboard like a great inert sack. 
Once on board, however, he seemed to recover his vitality. Arching 
himself into a bow once more, his doleful, armoured grin dripping 
blood from the hook, he swept his great tail several times back and 
forth across the deck, scattering his tormentors and sending Philippe, 
dancing with glee, over to the other side of the ship. Sadi gave him a 
few more blows with the club and he lay still. But it was some time 
before we could approach him in the certainty that he would not 
suddenly rear up and begin the battle again. Each spasm became more 
short lived than the one before. The bright gloss of his skin faded and 
the sinister eyes grew glazed. 

For some reason one always seems to give a shark die masculine 
gender but, in actual fact, this was a female ‘white-tipped’ shark, the 
largest species found on the banks, and she was pregnant. When we slit 
her open about half an hour later we extracted from the clammy, bluish 
folds of the uterus nine young sharks about two feet long. They were 
nearing birth and the long umbilical cords that slipped out after them 
were each connected to a thin bag in which there remained still a little 
yellow yolk. They burst and the yolk flowed out over the deck. The 
young were still alive and wriggled actively about among their mother’s 
slime and blood. When we had weighed amd measured them we threw 

them into the sea. ‘To give the poor little b -s a chance,’ said Dave. 

They floated, wriggling sideways, down out of sight, a meal for other 
sharks. 

All the sharks on these banks are viviparous, that is, the young 
develop into perfect little sharks inside their mother, not attached to 
the mother’s womb like the young of a mammal, but drawing nutri¬ 
ment from a diminishing bag of yolk which is the remains of the egg. 
Many of the smaller sharks, however, the dogfish and the nursehounds 
of our shores, deposit their eggs in homy capsules, which are secreted 
by glands in the mother’s oviduct. These may be of fantastic shapes 
and have long filamentous, convoluted processes by means of which 
they are attached to the fronds and holdfasts of seaweed. These are the 
‘mermaids’ purses’ that you often find washed up along the high-tide 
mark. While most fishes spawn by shooting out both eggs and sperm 
into the sea together, leaving fertilization to beneficent chance, the 
sharks copulate. The male has two long grooved processes, modified 
from the pelvic fins, known as the * claspers ’, which, in apposition to one 
another, he inserts into the vagina of the female. These claspers are 
directed backwards and there seems to be no mechanism for directing 
them forwards, so one must suppose that sharks couple head to tail. 
How long the female shark carries her young we do not know at 
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present but it seems likely that it must be somewhere about a year. It 
possibly varies in different species. The size of the litter also varies in 
different species. It seems to be proportional to the size of the adults 
and to vary inversely with the abundance of the species. For instance, 
the great * tiger ’ and ‘ hammerhead ‘ sharks of inshore waters may have 
twenty or thirty young at a time, all roughly the same size. The smaller 
but more abundant ‘white-tipped’ sharks of the open ocean over these 
banks usually had six to ten young at a time. The still smaller but much 
more abundant ‘black-tipped’ sharks seldom had more than two or 
three. 

Sharks were nearly always accompanied by the small striped ‘pilot’ 
fish which are supposed, quite wrongly, to guide the shark to its prey. 
They swim with the shark, usually near the head, obedient to every 
turn and movement. In actual fact, far from guiding the shark, the 
‘pilot’ fish is itself guided and feeds on the scraps that do not fall but 
rise from the rich man’s table. It gets the remains of its giant com¬ 
panion’s repast. Whenever we caught a shark it was fun to see the little 
‘pilot’ fish swim frantically to and fro, at a loss for a while on account 
of the sudden disappearance of their companion. Then very often they 
would discover a bigger and better companion, so they thought, and 
swim close to the ship’s side, hopefully awaiting truly monstrous 
repasts that never turned up. When the ship got under way again there 
must have been a moment of sad disillusion, but it could not have been 
long before they found another and more profitable friend. 

Most of the sharks, also, had ‘remoras’ or ‘sucker’ fish attached to 
them. These cling on to die skin of the shark by means of a sucking 
adhesive disk which is constructed from the dorsal fin behind die head. 
Like die ‘pilot’ fish they, too, feed on die scraps from the shark’s 
mouth. They always fell off directly the shark was caught and usually 
wriggled back into the darkness. They were often as much as a foot 
long and when many sharks were around us dozens of ‘sucker’ fish 
could be seen darting about among diem. And very often we found 
great leeches clinging to the shark’s skin by means of suckers like those 
attached to rubber darts one used to shoot from pop-guns. In the air 
diey contracted themselves into thick leathery warts and hung on with 
great tenacity. 

We had by this time drifted a long way from our marker buoy, 
which we could now only just see appearing and disappearing about 
a mile away to starboard. The lads were catching no fish now and 
not many sharks, for die water had deepened and we had drifted off 
the shoal. They were now fishing in about forty fathoms instead of 
twelve. 
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‘Right, lads! Pull in!’ said Dave. 

We decided to move to the northern edge of the bank and fish again 
there. That would mean about half an hour’s run. We had now fi shed 
enough on this southern edge to give us a picture of the fish population 
there, and in the intervening half-hour we should have time to measure, 
weigh, and classify all the fish and all the sharks now lying around in 
heaps on the deck. 

We got under way and moved back to the dan-buoy which Fmile 
and Marcel lifted inboard. Then, as Dave set the little ship’s head north¬ 
westward and she danced forward once more, I streamed my line with 
its lure again from the stern. 

For die next half-hour Wheeler and I were busy measuring, weigh¬ 
ing, and classifying die fish. This we did squatting on the deck with a 
measuring board in front of us and a spring balance by our side. One 
of us, knife in hand, slit each fish along the belly to examine its roe and 
stomach. The other squatted near by with notebook and pencil. As 
nearly as possible we took this in turns. The hot sun blazed down upon 
our heads and shoulders, and I found it very necessary to wear sun 
glasses and a wide straw hat of remarkably unbecoming shape. With¬ 
out diese, I found, a small nucleus of pain would begin to form at the 
back of my head which, as the afternoon went on, grew into a tight 
steel band clasped around my temples. When the weather was rough 
and die ship lurching and dancing it was difficult to avoid pitching 
forward on all fours among the fish. The deck became slippery with 
slime and blood, and when you stood up you were apt to sit down 
again abruptly and with no dignity. After we had dealt with each fish 
and with each shark in the pile before us we passed them forward to 
the crew who, squatting on their hams in their wonted position, were 
now busy cutting off the heads, cleaning the fish, and washing them in 
tubs of running water before stowing them below in the refrigerated 
hold. The sharks they split deftly down the midriff with large broad- 
bladed knives. They cut off the fins and laid them out to dry in the sun 
for the Chinese who would make shark fin soup out of them. Then 
they laid open the pink still quivering flesh and neatly dissected out the 
backbone. Houareau collected these, dried them, and sold them for 
making walking stides, much in demand among Indian tourists from 
the B.I. boats. Next the flesh was cut into squares and grooved with 
long strokes of the knife, salted, and then dried in the sun. By the end 
of the trip every available square inch of deck space, rails, and rigging 
would be taken up by drying sections of shark meat which filled die air 
widi a sharp ammoniacal tang. We had to dry and salt in this manner 
all the shark flesh, since you cannot keep shark and fish together in the 
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same refrigerator. The shark turns the fish bad and infects it with its 
own ammoniacal smell. 

After about twenty minutes the decks were clear of corpses once 
again and we rose a little stiilly from our work. One straightened one¬ 
self from the crouching position with some difficulty and remembered 
that one would not see forty-five again. Washing the blood from our 
arms and legs we heard a cry of ‘ Poisson 1 Poisson sur la lignel’ and 
ran to pull in yet another bonito which had been deceived by our lure 
and was now rushing helplessly through the water hooked by the gills. 

We pulled him in just as the engine stopped. Looking over the side 
we could see again the white patches of sand glimmering below and the 
sly dark shapes moving to and fro above them. 

‘Ten fathoms,' said Dave. ‘Shall we have another go here?’ 

We worked like this all day, fishing for half an hour and then 
moving on. Some places wore better and more fruitful than otilers. 
If, after five or ten minutes, we found the fishing was poor we would 
pull in our lines and move on. Between stops Wheeler and I, knife and 
notebook in hand, crouched over our pile of corpses and then passed 
them one by one to the crew who cleaned them and stowed them away. 

When at last the sun began to go down, setting all the great clouds 
aflame, Dave turned the little ship’s head towards the distant purple 
shadows of the islands, low in the south-east under a scarf of rain. 
They were eighty miles away. We should be there by daybreak. 

‘Shall we eat?’ he said. ‘Right-oh, Maurice! When you’re ready.’ 

Philippe came hopping out with the plates and dishes, smiling as 
eagerly as ever, 

‘There you are, sir.’ 

‘What’s this, Philippe?’ 

‘Curry, Capitaine.’ 
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Aldabra 

i 

The corals which build up the greater part of the tropical reefs are 
minute polyps within a skeleton of carbonate of lime. They divide and 
re-divide many millions of times so that, as new polyps form and old 
ones die, great compacted masses of their skeletons accumulate beneath 
the sea. These form ribbons along tropical coasts and rings round islands 
or those many atolls, each a chaplet of coral islands surrounding a 
lagoon, such as we encountered so often during our cruises. 

The coral polyps themselves cannot stand sea-water temperatures 
lower than <58° F. and so coral reefs are to be found only within a 
tropical belt between 2 J 0 north and south latitude. For the same reason 
most of the reefs are situated on the western sides of the ocean basins, 
for it is there, generally speaking, that die warm currents strike the 
coasts of the comments. The polyps feed by ingesting small animals 
and plants, which they capture with their tentacles. For this reason they 
must live in water which is in motion, but not too violent motion. 
They must also live in water which is clear and free from sediment for 
this would choke them. Very many of the polyps contain within their 
fragile tissues little, single-celled, green plants with which they live in 
association. If for any reason food becomes short die polyps feed on 
these green cells and some, indeed, have given up the normal method 
of feeding and are wholly dependent on their strange inhabitants. 
Apparently the corals which have these green cells inside them cannot 
live without them, so they must inhabit shallow water widiin a depth 
of about thirty fathoms, where there is bright sunlight in which their 
plant guests can thrive. 

In calm water the coral growths assume beautiful and fantastic 
shapes like the ‘stag’s horn’ coral, resembling the antlers of a deer, or 
others which form great reticulated mounds or convoluted masses like 
brains in appearance. But die action of waves has a stunting effect on 
their growth. The tips of the growing branches of the 'stag’s horn’ are 
broken off so that the tree-like growths become rounded clumps like a 
clipped hedge. Sediment, too, plays a very important part in shaping 
them. The lower polyps in the coral masses are killed by silt and debris 
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raining down from those above and, in the large rounded masses, sedi¬ 
ment tends to gather in the centre of the mass and to choke the polyps 
in the middle, while those outside continue to grow. Thus rounded 
clumps and cushions, reticulated mounds and brains become converted 
into plates, disks, and even mushrooms with quite slender stalks. 

All these circumstances, which condition the growth of corals, en¬ 
sure that the reefs grow continually outwards towards the light and 
warmth, never downwards towards the deep, dark, cold water, nor 
upwards towards die pounding surf which continually breaks them 
down into silt and sand. They grow outwards along a narrow band 
beneath the surface within reach of the sunlight but out of reach of 
wave action. These conditions, die clear water, the bright sunlight, 
and the bizarre shapes and colours of the corals themselves, account 
for the dream-like beauty of this world that trembles between die 
tropic sunlight and the gloom of die abyss. It is peopled by a multitude 
of strange and brilliant creatures, fish, anemones, crabs, urchins, and 
many others, which live on or around die reefs and flash with momen¬ 
tary glimpses of gold and royal blue, or bum steadily in the recesses 
with umber, carmine, and imperial purple. 

Nevertheless it is only when you peer down into the luminous 
depdis, in the deeper pools and channels and on the seaward slopes 
where the living corals are, that you really see the weird beauty of the 
reefs. Here die petrified forests of branches, the fretwork plates and 
mushrooms, and die convoluted brains glow rose pink, yellowish, and 
brown and are furred widi living polyps which give a gloss of green, 
yellow, violet, pink, or white. But at first sight, in the very shallow 
water, the reefs seem uninteresting enough and often all you see is a 
dead-looking expanse of greyish coral rock shading upwards into 
coarse, and finally along die tide marks into fine, white sand. Above the 
higli-tide mark the self-seeded vegetation takes charge, the Scaevola 
bushes and the takamaka-trees widi the trailing convolvulus beneath 
their feet, the coconut palms and casuarinas overhead, all making a 
tumbling surf of green rioting down towards the ocean’s tumbling 
surf of white. 

There are diree main types of coral reef. The first is the fringing reef 
which lies just off the main shore, separated from it by a narrow and 
shallow lagoon. It is this kind of reef which encircles Mauritius like a 
girdle, leaving between itself and the coast of die island a shallow 
stretch of water, in places only a few hundred yards wide but in others, 
as at Grand Port, expanding to a width of two miles or more. Fringing 
reefs, too, encircle many of the islands that we visited such as Coetivy 
and Agalega and, though irregular and broken in places, lie off parts 
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of the coasts of Make and Praslin in the Seychelles. Down the east 
coast of Africa from Cape Guardafui to the coast of Portuguese East 
Africa there runs an almost continuous coral reef which is mostly of 
the fringing type. 

The second type is the barrier reef, which lies at a much greater 
distance from the coast than the fringing reef and may be several mtlpg 
wide with many channels through it, and is separated from the main¬ 
land by a wide lagoon. The most famous example of this type is the 
Great Barrier Reef off the eastern coast of Australia. It is over a thou¬ 
sand miles long. In its northern half the barrier may not be more than 
20 or 30 miles from the Queensland coast, but in its southern half it is 
as much as 50 or 100 miles from the coast and consists of several 
parallel reefs with channels between them. 

The third type of reef is the atoll, a ring of growing corals crowned 
with palm-trees, often hundreds of miles from any true land and rising 
abruptly in the ocean from a depth of thousands of fathoms. In the 
Chagos Islands we found true atolls at Diego Garcia and Peros Banjios, 
irregular rings of coral rock and sand on which a lush vegetation has 
taken root, and on which coconut plantations have long been cultivated 
by man. In the Aldabra group also, 700 miles south-west of the Sey¬ 
chelles, we found coral atolls of varying degrees of perfection. 

The formation of the fringing reef is fairly easily explained, but how 
barrier reefs and atolls came into existence is still a matter for dis¬ 
cussion. The fringing reef may be explained by supposing that, at some 
time in the remote past, the corals established themselves on a virgin 
coast along the thirty fathom line and began to grow upwards and out¬ 
wards. Upward growth naturally ceased when the reef reached die 
low-tide level because the coral polyps could not stand exposure or the 
pounding of the surf. The greatest growth would have taken place 
near die surface, decreasing steadily to the thirty fathom line and 
ceasing below that. The slope of the outer face of the reef, therefore, 
became steeper and steeper until at length a precipitous underwater 
cliff was formed supporting its rich growth of living corals. As the reef 
grew outwards a shallow trough would come into being between it and 
die coast. The lagoon thus formed would receive the debris washed 
away from the coast and from the reef and die silt brought down by 
rivers. This would smodier the polyps on the landward face of the 
reef and give the lagoon a flat bottom of sediment. 

There are several theories as to how barrier reefs and atolls came to 
be formed, but the one most commonly accepted now is the original 
and simple one put forward by Charles Darwin as a result of his obser¬ 
vations during the voyage of the Beagle. It implies that over the whole 
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extent of die coral seas the floor of the ocean and die projecting land 
have been slowly subsiding for many millions of years. This gradual 
sinking, however, must have been slower than the upward growth of 
corals. As the land subsided die lops of the fringing reefs would be¬ 
come further and furdier removed from die coastline and die lagoon 
would grow wider and wider. Thus would the fringing reef become 
converted into a barrier. The reefs themselves would increase in extent 
by reason of the outward growth of the corals on the seaward face, 
but also, when the lagoon attained a certain width and depdi, the rain 
of silt carried down from the coast would lessen on the landward face 
of the reef and the corals begin to grow again there. Thus in time the 
reef would come to cover a large area and secondary reefs would appear. 

An atoll would be formed from the flinging reef around a slowly 
sinking island. As the peak, probably volcanic, slowly subsided its 
fringing reef would continue to grow, based on die sinking and 
presently submarine crown. In its earlier stages the atoll would form a 
continuous ring of coral like a coronet around die drowned apex. 
Then, as die sea wore away the ring and flooded in through die gaps it 
had made, die ring would be broken into ever smaller fragments until 
it remained only as a chain of islets around an open shallow lagoon. 

The Aldabra group consists of four islands or groups of islands 
which illustrate four progressive stages in the formation of an atoll 
according to Darwin’s dieory. The smallest of diem all is Assumption 
Island. It is simply a flat island of coral rock and sand surrounded by a 
fringing reef. It is covered with a low poor scrub and there are some 
coconuts and casuarinas growing near the settlement. This represents 
the earliest stage in the formation of an atoll for the peak has not yet 
disappeared. The second island is Astove Island which is also a flat 
mass of coral rock, but it has a small lagoon in the middle that dries out 
at low tide leaving a soggy expanse full of burrowing crabs, which 
scutde for dieir innumerable burrows at your approach. Here one can 
imagine diat subsidence has perhaps gone a step further than at 
Assumption. The largest of the group is Aldabra itself which is a 
perfect atoll with a large open lagoon several miles in widdi, surrounded 
by a quadrilateral of large islands with only three tidal passages where 
the sea has broken through die ring. This might be considered to be a 
fairly young atoll. The fourth group, Cosmoledo, consists of a wide 
shallow lagoon about twelve miles in diameter surrounded by a broken 
circlet of litde islands and sand spits like a necklace, some so small that 
they are indeed die true desert islands of die comic papers, a mound of 
sand and one palm-tree. Even the largest takes only a few minutes to 
Walk across on foot. This, one may imagine, is the final stage in the 
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formation of an atoll in which the submarine peak has completely 
disappeared and the coral crown is broken. 

Yet, if we look at these islands more closely, we can only suppose 
that, far from having subsided, they must have been lifted up about 
twenty feet by an upward thrust of the sea floor. And this must have 
happened at some period not too distant in geological time. For the 
islands are themselves quite obviously made of old dead coral reefs, 
which were once formed and grew beneath the sea, but which now 
stand above it to a height of some twenty feet. They present to the sea 
in many places, and sometimes for miles, extraordinary, sculptured, 
flat-topped cliffs of dark grey coral rock in which the remains of die 
corals can be seen, on close inspection, standing in branching array, 
exactly as they grew beneath die sea many millions of years ago. These 
cliffs, by the eroding and dissolving action of the waves, have been 
eaten into countless little bays and headlands and undercut along die 
waterline, so diat their flat upper edges project far out from their bases, 
and you can steer your pirogue beneath the overhang where the waves 
boom and slap and shoot fountains of spray through many blowholes. 
On the flat upper surface the rains of many centuries have sculptured 
the rock into innumerable jagged pinnacles, little towers, and minarets 
of delicate and fantastic shape, separated by deep podioles and 
crevasses. Walking over this ground, which the French rail ‘champig¬ 
non’ because of the mushroom shape of the cliffs, you may imagine 
yourself a giant picking his way with blundering footsteps over the 
roofs of a turreted and pinnacled oriental city of infinite extent. But all 
the pinnacled, castellated, minaretted, and turreted palaces are built of 
the same dull grey, ash-coloured rock. 

All the islands are quite flat on the top, as you might expect of reefs 
formed under the sea, except here and there for hillocks of blown sand 
thrown up by the strong south-easter. One must imagine that the 
general slow subsidence of the sea floor, and of the submarine peaks 
around which the original atolls were formed, must have been inter¬ 
rupted at some time by an upward movement. Afterwards the sub¬ 
sidence must have continued to form the fringing reefs that now exist 
around the dead uplifted ones. It would seem that this temporary up¬ 
lifting must have been something like a sideways tilt of the whole of 
this side of the floor of the Indian Ocean for, on the east coast of the 
African continent, the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba are built of just 
the same uplifted coral reef as are the Aldabras, flat-topped coral cliffs 
in which fossil corals can be seen standing in the positions in which 
they grew. But the Saya de Malha and Nazareth banks, and the Sey¬ 
chelles plateau are evidence of submergence. The Chagos Islands, 800 
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miles farther east, show no sign of any uplifting and the grey coral rock 
cliffs are absent. There are several large banks which are probably 
sunken reefs. 

If you walk inland over the sculptured tops of the grey coral cliffs 
of which these islands are composed, you find that the character of the 
ground undergoes a change. Instead of the dark grey, pinnacled 
‘champignon’ you come to a firm, compacted, dark grey terrain, 
smooth and solid beneath the feet, with a friable subsoil. This subsoil is 
almost like loam and has an aromatic smell. It is guano, the solid 
accumulation of birds’ droppings deposited over millions of years. 
The rains of ages, acting upon diis deposit and upon the coral founda¬ 
tion beneath, have produced a phosphatic layer forty or fifty feet thick. 
For many years this has been a source of wealth to the private in¬ 
dividuals and companies who lease the islands from the Seychelles 
Government. For many years they have been digging out the guano 
and shipping it to Mah£ in sacks. From there it goes to the United 
Kingdom and is sold as fertilizer. Now, however, the islands have been 
almost mined to exhaustion, for die guano layer is not of infinite thick¬ 
ness and over large areas it is too diin to be worth digging. But, in the 
hollows and crevasses of the coxal foundation underneath, pockets 
have formed where it has been dug out, so as to form large craters and 
excavations in the ground. We saw a great many of these old guano 
diggings on Assumption Island, which has perhaps been mined the 
most heavily. They were filled with sombre stagnant water and choked 
with vegetation. The Aldabras have about readied the end of their 
usefulness as guano islands. 

There are many other lonely and desolate islands in the tropics, 
indeed there are whole stretches of coastline in Peru, so diicltly covered 
with sudi a coating of birds’ droppings that they have for yearn been a 
source of wealth to mankind. When H.M.S. Egeria visited Christmas 
Island in the Indian Ocean in 1887 she brought back a collection of 
rocks whidi Sir John Murray identified as pure phosphate of lime. He 
persuaded the British Government to annex die island and exploit it 
commercially. The Galapagos Islands in the eastern Pacific and St. 
Paul’s Rocks on the equator in the middle of die Adantic have been 
mined for guano for many years, though whether or not St. Paul’s 
Rocks are to this day I do not know. 

One can only wonder at the incredible number of birds diat must 
have been required to deposit a layer of droppings of this thickness. 
And where have they all gone now ? Nowadays the Aldabras, especially 
the larger islands of the Cosmoledo atoll and parts of Aldabra atoll 
itself, are the home of great numbers of ‘booby’ birds, which belong 
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to the gannet family, and of 'frigate* birds, which are petrels. The 
boobies can be seen perched in hundreds on all the bushes and diey rise 
up in clouds as you approach. High above, gliding with motionless 
wings, the hundreds of frigate birds wheel and circle, swooping down 
from time to time upon die boobies to make them disgorge the fish 
they catch. Poised high above the islands they look like flocks of 
vultures. Yet the guano deposits on these islands must have been laid 
down by many hundreds of times die number of birds liv in g there 
to-day, and they must have lived there for a vast stretch of dme. 

A possible theory is that, during the last ice age, the Pleistocene, a 
very much larger area of the surface of the globe was under ice and 
snow than either before or since. Much greater areas of the sea, too, 
were covered with pack ice. There was an outward extension of glacial 
conditions from the poles. What are now tropical oceans were very 
much colder than they are to-day. These islands at that time became 
die haunt of multitudes of sea birds, similar to those which now live in 
cold temperate and sub-polar fastnesses. They were driven out of their 
homes by the encroaching ice. When, at the end of the Ice Age, the polar 
grip relaxed, the islands became warm and die birds departed, leaving 
behind them evidences of their sojourn of several millions of years. 

These strange islands, the Aldabras, are remarkable in other ways. 
Aldabra atoll itself is one of the few places remaining on die face of the 
globe where the giant land tortoise still lives in the wild state. The 
Galapagos group is anodier, though I believe the tortoise found there 
is a different species from that of Aldabra. When the first permanent 
settlement was established on the atoll in 1874 it was feared that it 
would spell die doom of the great tortoises in their last remaining home 
in the Indian Ocean and dieir last but one in the world. They had once 
flourished in Mauritius and Rodriguez, but did not long survive the 
arrival of the early settlers. Aldabra, as a dependency of the Seychelles, 
was at that time attached to Mauritius for governmental purposes. 
Accordingly a letter, signed by a number of eminent scientists - Sir 
Benjamin Hooker, Charles Darwin, and Sir Richard Owen among 
them, was sent to the Governor of Mauritius pointing out the great 
scientific interest of this venerable population of Aldabra atoll, possibly 
the last representatives, like the Dodo and the Solitaire, of a population 
that once inhabited land now submerged, and asking that steps should 
be taken to protect it. As a result the killing of tortoises was forbidden 
under the terms of the lease of the concession and still is. There are also 
some birds which are peculiar to this atoll, an ibis and a cuckoo with a 
long tail and a sweet, high fluting note like its English cousin. Further, 
the rough unkindly plains of ‘ champignon* and compacted guano, with 
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their covering of low scrub, are the home of great herds of wild goats. 
These were imported when the islands were first occupied and have 
since gone wild. They have flourished and multiplied, feeding on the 
abundant scrub, and now roam the plains, surefooted on the jagged and 
treacherous terrain. Both Aldabra and Cosmoledo are the breeding 
grounds of innumerable ‘green’ turtles, and some tortoise-shell turtles 
(‘carets’) as well, which are shipped in hundreds to the Seychelles. All 
these, with the myriads of boobies, herons, and frigate birds, gave to 
these remote islands the character of a sanctuary of tropical wild life 
which I longed to visit. 


2 

In the year x948 the leases of all four islands, or clusters of islands, 
which make up the Aldabra group, expired. The time had arrived when 
the private individuals and companies, who had occupied and worked 
them for so many years, must hand them back to the Seychelles Govern¬ 
ment who owned them. During these years the guano deposits had 
been mined almost to the point of exhaustion and very serious inroads 
had been made into the population of the green and the tortoise-shell 
turtles, which come to the islands in the breeding season to lay their 
eggs in the warm, white sandy beaches. These had been hunted down 
ruthlessly without foresight and certainly without pity. It had been the 
practice to ship them to die Seychelles by the hundred, lying on their 
backs in die hot sun upon the decks of the slow schooners carrying 
guano and copra. These old ships often took weeks to make the 800- 
mile voyage, so that many of the poor beasts never readied their des¬ 
tination. They died on the voyage and were light-heartedly thrown 
over the side. Of diose which did survive many were in such poor 
condition when they at last reached the Seychelles that they were 
useless for meat, or died in the turtle ponds after their arrival. 

Now it had to be decided what use could be made of the remaining 
resources of the Aldabras and what could be done, by way of regula¬ 
tion and control, to reduce the wholesale slaughter of turtles. For this 
purpose the Government decided to send their Acting-Director of 
Agriculture to make a tour of inspection of these islands and to report 
on what he saw there. In April 1948 we proposed to visit the islands to 
examine the fishing grounds there and it was decided that the Director 
of Agriculture should come with us. 

Fdlix Durocher Yvon was a French Mauritian and had been Agri¬ 
cultural Officer to the Seychelles Government for about four years. He 
was an alert, active, and intelligent little man in the late thirties or early 
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forties. His vitality was infectious, so that it was a delight to go for a 
walk or make any kind of excursion in his company. His bright darting 
eyes, like those of a bird, missed nothing. It was also extremely ex¬ 
hausting, for he was amazingly light and agile on the smallest feet I 
have ever seen on a man. He could scale clifis and leap from rock to 
rock with the ease and lightness of a small chamois, and seemed quite 
indifferent to the heat. While F£lix went skipping along, discoursing 
with enthusiasm and pointing to the uncompromising ascents ahead 
and the frowning, overgrown precipices around us, I would come 
panting after him, the sweat falling in bright beads upon the rocks as I 
climbed. But I was always ready for more. 

I was delighted when I heard that Fdlix was coming with us, but I 
think he himself viewed the prospect with some alarm for he was not a 
good sailor. Our little ship was certainly not designed for queasy 
stomachs, nor was our accommodation down aft very sympathetic to 
anyone whose only wish was to curl up and die comfortably. It was 
with understandable alarm that Fdlix looked around him for the first 
time in that dingy little fug-hole, and was shown the tomb-like recess 
in which he was expected to sleep. Luckily we had a fine and fairly 
smooth five days’ passage to the Aldabras. F6lix was able to curl him¬ 
self up in various parts of the deck and, occasionally, on the life-boat 
cover. I think an occasional sudden shower drove him down into the 
saloon, but for the greater part of the voyage he slept in die open under 
the stars. 

We first visited Cosmoledo and Assumption. There was little to see 
on either of them. On one of the islands of Cosmoledo a courteous old 
Chinaman with fine manners was living with a few negro labourers. 
He had been there for three months collecting bSches-de-mer, sea- 
cucumbers, which lay around on the white floor of the lagoon in 
hundreds like large blade sausages. These his labourers gathered up, 
split, and dried in the sun for shipment to Mauritius where the Chinese 
eat them with relish. He superintended the operations in white shirt 
and trousers and large solar topee, the inevitable and unmistakable 
badge of office. Ours was the first ship he had seen for three months 
and he did not expect to see one again for another two months, when he 
rather thought a schooner would probably call to pick him and his 
party up. He was very consdous of his position as head of this lonely 
little community, ran up an old Union Jack on a pole as we approached 
the anchorage, and had himself rowed out to us in a pirogue. He was a 
little shocked when we stripped off our clothes and sat naked in his 
warm lagoon among his bSches-de-mer. 

Aldabra itself, the main and largest island of this group, appeared to 
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us first as a long, low, tufted line upon the horizon. As we approached 
it we could see die low, deeply undercut cliffs of dark grey coral rock, 
like lava in appearance, along which the waves licked in jets and longues 
of foam and threw up fountains of spray. Here and there along this 
monotonous coastline die cliffs had collapsed or been eaten away so as 
to leave little coves with beaches of white sand. On these we could see 
what seemed to be the track marks of amphibious vehicles leading up 
from die water’s edge to the upper part of the shore. Here shallow 
excavations had been dug in the sand. These wete the tracks of female 
turtles and die shallow pits the layers in which they laid dieir eggs at 
night. Along the flat tops of the coral cliffs there grew a thick coarse 
scrub for mile after mile, broken here and there by a clump of feathery 
casttarinas or a group of coconut palms. Near the settlement, opposite 
which we dropped anchor, die cliffs sloped down to sea level and fell 
away to form a large gap leading into die lagoon within the ring of the 
atoll. It was surprising to find that the long even coastline, along which 
we had been cruising all the afternoon, was really a hollow shell. For 
through the gap we could see a vast expanse of shining water widi 
islands doited upon its middle distance. A thin faint pencil line miraged 
up above die horizon was the farther shore of the lagoon. 

The purpose of our visit was to fish bodi inside the lagoon and also 
along the seaward face of the surrounding fringing reef, where the 
steep submarine cliffs ran down sheer into thousands of fadioms. Since 
the bottom was so steep we did not expect to find very good fishing 
outside the reef, for there was evidently no shelf for the fish to live on. 
But the great lagoon inside the atoll, we thought, might prove more 
fruitful. 

When the manager of the settlement came on board Wheeler ex¬ 
plained that we wanted to go fishing in the lagoon. With great courtesy, 
and many bows and smiles, he promised to send a pirogue for us at 
4.30 the following morning. We could not use the ship because die 
channels into the lagoon were too dangerous and the greater part of it 
was too shallow. There were three entrances to the lagoon. The one 
near the settlement on the western coast, which we had glimpsed that 
afternoon as we passed it, was only navigable even by a pirogue at 
high tide. In die unaccommodating way of tides this would be exceed¬ 
ingly early in the morning. A second entrance to the lagoon was some 
miles farther east along the northern shore of the atoll. It was deep and 
wide, but the tide ran through it with such strength and speed that no 
pirogue could possibly make headway against the ebb when the water 
was rushing out to sea. To reach it, also, would mean a long pull down 
the coast against the tide. A third channel lay far to the cast along the 
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northern coast. Accordingly we planned to enter the lagoon by the 
western channel near the settlement and work through the lagoon to 
the second entrance, fishing as we went. We would drift out of the 
lagoon through this channel on the ebb and so return to tine ship, 
where she lay at anchor off the settlement, along the fringing reef. To 
do this we must enter the lagoon at high water which would be at five 
o’clock in the morning. 

In the darkness before dawn, therefore, we were ready and waiting 
on deck with lines and bait all carefully prepared by Emile the night 
before. Emile and Wheeler and I made up the party, for Dave intended 
to stay on board because this was a dangerous anchorage with a bottom 
sloping steeply from xo to 100 fathoms in a distance of a few dozen 
yards. But no light nor any sign of life showed at the settlement. The 
dawn came suddenly over the low plumed shore and great flocks of 
booby and frigate birds silently took the morning air, as yet cool and 
soft but showing promise of great heat to come. 

It was nearly six o’clock before the pirogue came alongside rowed by 
four negroes. A fine looking old man in the stem, wearing white 
shorts and shirt, much darned and patched with blue squares, and a wide 
straw hat, was the coxswain and held the steering oar. The others wore 
only shorts and the usual assortment of head gear. Wheeler visited his 
impatience on the old coxswain. 

'What the hell do you mean by turning up at this hour? The 
manager told us half-past four. We’ve missed the tide now I’ 

'Moh pas connais - pas causer Anglais (Don’t know - don’t speak 
English),’ the old man replied without emotion as we climbed into the 
pirogue. 

But I was used by now to waiting, Never have I waited so frequently 
or so long as during my two and a half years in Mauritius and Sey¬ 
chelles. There is no hurry in the tropics and time is less important to 
everyone than in our more fevered industrial climate. Eyebrows are 
raised if you display impatience. I once ordered a taxi in Mauritius for 
seven o’clock. When it arrived half an hour late I upbraided the driver. 

‘ Late, M’sie ? No. You order me for seven and it is now only half past.’ 
After which I gave it up and ceased to be surprised. 

They rowed us back across the fringing reef and then parallel to the 
shore along the outer lagoon. Outside their thatched huts some creole 
women paused to watch us pass and some naked black children ran 
down to die shore to wave. There must have been some mistake about 
the time of high tide, for we got through the gap without difficulty and 
were soon pulling across the inner lagoon against a stiff warm wind, for 
the south-easter was blowing strongly on the other side of die atoll. 
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The settlement and anchorage on the northern side were sheltered from 
it, but here in the lagoon it drove the steep little waves with a tattoo 
of sharp smacks against the bows of the pirogue. The negroes pulled 
steadily with a fine easy stroke, the muscles knotting on their shoulders. 
They chattered and laughed without a pause. 

The shores of the lagoon and the sides of the narrow entrance were 
lined with mangrove trees, standing up to their knees in water so that 
it was often impossible to see where the shore line was. The mangrove 
is a curious plant and looks like a small-leaved laurel with its feet in 
the water. It spreads itself in two ways. It sends out brandies which 
curve outwards and downwards into the mud like flying buttresses. 
These send out roots in the mud from which new shoots arise above 
the water. But it also has strange seeds which, hanging on the branches, 
begin to germinate and send down towards die water long pendant 
roots like spear points. The seed is the club-shaped head. Presently it 
■drops off the tree and falls upright into the mud with die long point 
downwards to continue its germination. On the African coast the 
mangroves cover mile upon mile with their dull glaucous green. As a 
rule they are low, sparse bushes but in places around the shores of the 
Aldabra lagoon they grew into diiclc-stemmed timber trees diirty or 
forty feet high. Here indeed was a possible commercial product, for 
mangrove wood is excellent and hard and has a handsome grain. When 
made into furniture it looks like a dark red mahogany. 

In an atoll lagoon you get an impression of vast distances, for die 
shores are so low and inconspicuous that diey seem much farther off 
than they really are. The opposite shores of this one were marked by a 
faint line upon die horizon. Here and there it thickened where there 
were clumps of casuarinas, seeming in their remoteness and loneliness 
hundreds of miles away. In feet they were only seven or eight. About 
die face of the lagoon islands of coral rock were scattered with flat tops, 
bushy widi scrub, and deeply undercut cliffs. They looked like baby 
aircraft carriers, flat-tops, which had been so long anchored here that 
vegetation had sprouted on their flight decks. They were speckled with 
the white shapes of booby birds and black-and-white herons which sat 
meditadng among the branches of the scrub. Every now and then the 
boobies would take off and launch themselves at us, flying down and 
around us in curiosity. 

The booby is a relation of the gannet. He feeds on fish but he does 
not make headlong plummet-like dives as the gannet does. He makes 
careful accurate descents upon his prey, and you may often see him rise 
into the air from the surface of the sea with a fish in his beak. He has a 
beautiful, gliding, circling flight, with wings held motionless like the 
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albatross. An insatiable curiosity is one of his characteristics, and as we 
rowed over the lagoon dozens of boobies took off from their island 
sanctuaries to come and have a look at us. They hung poised above us 
widiin a foot or two of our heads, flew off in majestic sweeps and circles 
and then returned to take station above us again, turning their necks 
this way and that to get a better view of these odd visitors. They often 
came so low that the negroes reached up and pulled them down one 
after the other out of the air by the legs. They flapped their wings and 
opened their beaks soundlessly at this insulting interruption of their 
patrol. 

One would imagine that the boobies must lead a miserable and 
harassed life, for above them float in the upper air, hanging majestically 
like vultures, the great black frigate birds with long tails and wide¬ 
spread wings. Immediately a booby has picked a fish out of the water 
he is pounced upon by a frigate bird, which swoops down from its high 
throne of air to chase and harry the booby remorselessly until he has 
disgorged his mouthful. When this at last happens the frigate bird in¬ 
stantly snaps it up while it is still falling. The frigate bird goes off to 
find another victim to worry and the booby to find another morsel. 
Directly he finds one he is instantly set upon again. Their extraordinary 
curiosity and helplessness under this persecution has led sailors to give 
die boobies this slightly derogatory name. The French call them ‘les 
fous\ 

With our winged escort we moved slowly over the stippled surface 
of the lagoon. It was so shallow over most of its extent that we could 
have got out of the pirogue and pushed it almost anywhere. The water 
would seldom have come above our knees. Great expanses of it shone 
emerald green in the bright sun and swords of emerald lay across its 
distances where the white sandy bottom reflected the sunlight. Occa¬ 
sionally veils of rain swept across the lagoon from the south-east, 
trailing indigo shadows. The negroes stopped pulling when these came 
upon us, covered their shoulders and heads with sacks, and crouched 
down in the bottom of the boat. They seemed to have a great horror of 
getting wet. When the rain storm had swept on, veiling the shores we 
had left astern, the blacks emerged laughing from their cocoons and 
took up their oars again. From time to time we stopped and put our 
lines over the side on these green shallows but we found very few fish. 
Sometimes the water deepened and darkened beneath us and we found 
ourselves over a channel lined with cliffs of coral. We always let our 
lines down in these places, casting them well out so that the bait sank 
down as near the cliffs of living coral as possible. But we caught very 
little. And soon I began to notice that we were driving more swiftly 
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past the anchored aircraft carriers, and past the mangrove swamps along 
the shore, than the efforts of the rowers seemed to account for. The 
less effort they made the faster we seemed to move. 

Through the brilliant greenness of die lagoon a long branching 
river the colour of steel wound ahead of us like a large vein whose 
branches joined, separated, and joined again entangling lozenges of 
green. It widened and darkened towards a gap in the mangroves ahead 
where, remote and far off, we saw the straight line of the open sea widt 
white breakers winking on the outer reef. As we drove towards this 
sombre channel die rowers shipped their oars and we drifted ever more 
swiftly on the outflowing tide, the old coxswain only keeping his 
steering oar over the stern to hold the nose of the pirogue to the open 
sea. Over the wide, dark surface of die channel die water swirled and 
eddied, dimpled into little travelling whirlpools and vortices, swelled 
into smoodi domes fringed with crested waves where it welled up from 
below against the vertical sides. The flat sandy bottom of the lagoon 
ceased suddenly as we rode into the channel. It fell away as a steep, 
jagged cliff going down into the depths. A blue parrot fish flashed for a 
moment beneadi us. There was a glimpse of living corals glowing rose 
pink and blue and then beneath us was the dark abyss. We were racing 
helplessly out to sea now and die creoles sat back, lit cigarettes, and 
enjoyed the ride. Wheeler wanted to go farther into the lagoon and 
shouted to Emile that he must explain to the coxswain in creole that 
we did not want to go out to sea. This Emile did, pointing to the 
emerald expanses of the lagoon we were rapidly leaving behind. But 
the negroes laughed, shrugged their black shoulders, and sat back at 
their ease, rolling cigarettes. There was no possibility of turning back 
now. We sped down die channel faster and faster and the mangrove 
shores began to close in upon us. 

It was difficult to imagine how any ship could ever have anchored 
in this channel widi its sheer walls between which the tide raced out to 
sea for six hours and back unto die lagoon again for the next six hours. 
Yet it was exactly in this spot that in September or October 1915 the 
German cruiser Konigsberg sheltered at anchor for several weeks, before 
being driven to take refuge in the Rufiji Delta where she was besieged 
by H.M.S. Chatham. I was told that a Japanese submarine came into 
this channel during the last war, but I found it very hard to believe. 

At the entrance itself the mangroves gave place again to the over¬ 
hanging cliffs of coral rock. As our pirogue ran swiftly between these 
portals we could clearly see the long-dead shapes of the corals of which 
they were built. Here the tide running out met the incoming swells in 
lines of combing rollers which swept in but never broke. We rode gaily 
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over them like a cork. The negroes shouted and laughed each time die 
pirogue reared up over a crest and slapped down into a trough. Soon 
we were outside the breakers of the fringing reef and on the open sea 
again. The entrance to our channel lay astern and on either hand 
stretched the long dark grey cliffs and shelving beaches. 

We sent down our lines again where the fringing reef went down 
into die depths. Unfortunately the whole object of die expedition had 
been to explore die lagoon. Where we now found ourselves we could 
fish much more conveniently from die ship. The creoles, of course, 
were completely mystified by all these explanations, delivered to diem 
in their own language by Emile. The old coxswain protested that he 
understood the gentlemen wanted to go fishing and what, pour la mart 
de Dieu, was the good of fishing in the lagoon when there were no fish 
there ? 

In the lagoon we had caught a few small ‘snappers' hut nothing 
much else. But here, outside the reef, we began to pull up big ‘rode 
cod’ with mottled skins and cavernous mouths armed with batteries of 
inwardly directed teeth. They came up with their stomachs protruding 
through their mouths and their eyes pushed out like knobs as a result 
of the diange of pressure on the journey up. They were ugly, slimy 
fish and often smelt very unpleasant, but they were good enough to eat. 
The coxswain evidently thought this was a real treat for us and just 
what we wanted. They all made approving noises whenever we pulled 
one in. However, we soon had reason to believe that it was not entirely 
an accident, or for die sake of better sport for the gendemen, that the 
old coxswain had allowed us to be swept so swifdy down the channel 
and out into the open sea. For suddenly there was a cry of‘Tortues 
de merl’ 

Some distance away there was a disturbance in the water to which 
they were all pointing. Some sort of upheaval was going on, something 
thrashing about, rising on the swells and then vanishing again in the 
troughs. It was visible each time it rose for such a brief instant that it 
was difficult to make out just what it was. But the rowers knew quite 
well what it was and, before we had time to pull our lines in, they were 
off towards it with long splendid sweeps of their oars as though they 
had never rowed before at all that day. The coxswain stood up in the 
stern holding the steering oar with one hand, shading his eyes and 
pointing widi the odier. ‘Pesez!’ he shouted, ‘Pesez mime! Pull! 
Pull up! ’ and the pirogue leapt from crest to crest, smacking the surface 
and sending glittering warm showers of spray over us all. "We drew 
near the disturbance and I could see a number of glistening, hunch¬ 
backed shapes, each with a small reptilian head on the end of a scrawny. 
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extended neck. There were about six of them flapping about, beating 
with their flippers, around another which seemed to be standing 
obliquely in the water. Presently I could see that this centre of the 
disturbance was a pair engaged in a wallowing embrace, one turtle on 
the back of another in the act of copulation. The others were the un¬ 
successful, envious males, flapping around the busy pair and waiting 
an opportunity to displace their successful rival. 

At all times of the year the ‘green’ turtle can be found around these 
islands except during the months of October to January when diere 
seems to be a close season. But the greatest numbers arrive in the 
months of February to May to mate off the reef and to lay their eggs 
in the sandy beaches. This is the true breeding season, when hordes of 
them can be seen gambolling grotesquely in the water all around these 
islands off the fringing reefs and in the deep channels that lead into the 
lagoons. Here, at the entrance to this channel, was one of the places 
where they were most often to be found. You might see several males 
fighting for the favours of one female, or, as now, defeated but hopeful, 
hanging about the marriage bed, as it were, while the victor reaps the 
fruits of his prowess. It was, in fact, in the hope of finding turtles here 
and thus engaged that our coxswain, wily old man, had allowed us 
to be so swiftly and easily swept down the channel and out of the 
lagoon. 

The male turtles never go ashore, but they become so engrossed in 
their disputations with each other, betraying their presence by the dis¬ 
turbance they make in the water, that they can be approached quite 
easily and speared in the back before they know what is happening. 
Or they may be taken in the very lists of love, for they become so pre¬ 
occupied that they do not disengage from their embrace until it is too 
late. In the West Indies, in fact, it is the custom to tow behind the 
turtle fishing boats a number of small oval boards. The male turtles, 
who have no sense of discrimination, mistake these for female turtles 
of particularly docile and amenable disposition and mount them. Still 
clinging to their unresponsive brides, they can be hauled close to the 
boat and speared in the back. 

The females, on the other hand, come ashore at night to lay their 
eggs on die sloping beaches. They usually come ashore at high tide 
because diey thus save themselves a laborious journey up the beach, or 
part of it at any rate. The female is extremely fussy about choosing a 
place in which to lay her eggs. She spends a long time flapping about 
the sand, making trial excavations, deciding that they are no good and 
moving anxiously off elsewhere before she succeeds in scooping out a 
layer that will suit her fastidious taste. This she does with her fore- 
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flippers. Finally she makes a small round pit at the bottom of the big 
one, turns round in it and, putting her hind flippers together so as to 
make a chute, she lays a clutch of about 200 round, soft-shelled eggs 
like ping-pong balls. Then she covers them with a layer of sand and 
makes her way back to the sea. Usually she has been so long picking 
and choosing and fussing about that it is high tide again before she has 
finished and she can go out at high water as she came in. But, un¬ 
fortunately, just as she is turning back to the sea, with the satisfaction 
that comes from a good deed well done, she often finds herself suddenly 
and incontinently turned over on her back. Then all she can do is to 
wave her flippers feebly, sigh, and weep glutinous tears, for she is 
totally helpless. The turtle turning parties work at night and lie in wait 
behind the beaches on top of the low cliffs or in the scrub. They wait 
until die clutch of eggs is successfully laid and then pounce upon die 
poor mother as she is making her laborious way back to the sea. Two 
men can turn a turtle easily enough and several hundred can be turned 
in a single night. If, however, she is lucky enough to get safely back to 
sea the lusty males are waiting off the reef and she is once again all eager 
for their advances. Thus she may make the journey ashore to lay hep 
clutch of eggs three or four times in a season. 

The young turtles hatch out from the eggs in about a month. They 
pop out of the eggs all at about the same time, little, black, flat, shining 
creatures, each about the size of a five-shilling piece. They have dis¬ 
proportionately large heads and flippers. They usually hatch out very 
early in die morning and make their way, with desperate haste and 
frantic strokes of their flippers, down to the water's edge. It is a short 
but perilous journey and their haste is understandable for the booby 
and frigate birds, circling above, are on them in an instant and find 
diem easy prey. Not all, therefore, of the long-necked, long-armed, 
velvety little creatures that struggle out of the warm layer of white sand 
safely reach the sea. Even those that do are not out of danger for the 
great red ‘snapper’, the ‘vara-vara’, rises from die shadows with gap- 
ing jaws and eagerly snaps them up. It follows that the mortality 
among these helpless infants, so recklessly abandoned by their mothers, 
is very high. Their first journey to the sea is, as a matter of fact, a most 
remarkable feat and it is something .of a mystery how they find their 
direction. They cannot see very far when they are first hatched, and 
in any case the water itself would be invisible to them at die bottom of 
their sandy pit, but it is believed that young turtles are sensitive to 
variations in light intensity. If, when they are hatching, you place ? 
lantern or a torch on the landward side of their pit they will make fop 
that and not for the sea and so become confused and unable to find. 
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their way. Normally, it is supposed, the brighter light to seaward draws 
them in that direction. 

In dteir breeding months die turtles do not feed. Those fnkpn at 
Aldabra usually have empty stomachs and for this reason can be 
transported for reasonable lengdis of time without any food at all. 
Normally they feed on the strap-like ‘turtle grass’, which is like the 
‘eel-grass’ of our waters and covers sandy ilats and shallow banks in 
various parts of die Indian Ocean. But around the Aldabra it does not 
grow in quaniities sufficient to feed the great hordes of turtles diat visit 
the islands every year. One must suppose that when die turtles leave at 
the end of the breeding season they go in search of food, to vast 
champaigns of waving ‘turtle grass’, the Elysian Fields for turtles, 
where diey spend the rest of the year browsing to their hearts’ co ntent . 
Where do they go ? They are never seen at sea in the open ocean nor 
on any of the banks and shallow flats that we visited, but they have 
been seen by ships making apparently for the coast of Madagascar in 
great numbers, for down the west coast of that great island, in the 
Mozambique Channel, is a vast, sandy, shallow coastal shelf which 
stretches for hundreds of miles. It is covered over its whole extent by 
‘turtle grass’, and it is believed diat here are the Elysian Fields where 
the turtles go to feed and regain their strength after mondis of starva¬ 
tion and ecstasy around the Aldabras. In April and May, dien, die 
hordes of turtles begin to thin out around the islands and when we 
arrived there diey were already becoming scarce. The creoles in our 
pirogue reckoned they were in luck. 

We came quite close to the preoccupied lovers before our presence 
was realized. Then all at once they broke apart and began paddling 
frantically in opposite directions, making clumsy, splashing, oar-like 
strokes with their fore-flippers. We followed the upper of die two, the 
male, which made off upwind along the coast. The creoles, rested after 
their long drift down the channel, leaned back on dieir oars, and the 
spray flew from the blades. They laughed and shouted as they rowed. 
One of them, a handsome young negro with a round cap of coloured 
wool on his head, stood up in the dancing bows of die pirogue with a 
swivel-headed harpoon poised aloft ready to strike. He stood dius in 
die bows, one foot on die gunwale, pointing with outstretched arm, 
die other upraised holding the harpoon. The sunlight shone from his 
body and his mouth was half open in a tense smile, showing his white 
teeth. He was a figure of classic beauty like the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace. Presently we drew up with the gleaming shell-back ahead 
and with a shout the young negro lunged downwards with his spear. 
‘There was a sharp little noise in the midst of die shouting and clamour, 
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like someone sinking a box. The splashing ceased and the silent, de¬ 
fenceless victim settled in the water. A stream of bubbles came up from 
where die spear had struck. They got a line around his flippers and 
pulled him into the bottom of the boat. They plugged the hole in his 
back with pieces of rag and turned him over on his back. There he lay 
quite helpless, looking reproachfully at his captives with large, gummy, 
mournful eyes along the yellow, flat expanse of his underparts. He was 
like an old invalid gentleman in bed, querulous but resigned to a world 
in which everything conspired against him. With a deep sigh of resig¬ 
nation he lowered his head backwards on to the bottom of the boat, 
stretching his wrinkled, ancient neck like a hosepipe out of the bowl of 
his shell. There he lay motionless throughout the long pull back to the 
settlement, sighing occasionally with gulping inspirations which, oddly 
enough, were not followed undl long afterwards by a complementary 
expiration. 

They did not go after any more turtles though we saw several. 
Indeed the pirogue was so full of people that there would not have been 
room for another one. For us the expedition had been somewhat un¬ 
fruitful, for we had only partially carried out our purpose of exploring 
the lagoon. But no one seemed to be worrying about that. The creoles 
were well pleased and burst into song as they pulled back along the 
grey low cliffs in the evening sunlight. There would be turtle meat 
to-night and ‘quitouze’, dried turtle meat, for several days to come. 


3 

Fdlix, meanwhile, had been exploring the interior of the islands on 
foot. While we had been malting our expedition into the Aldabra 
lagoon he had covered some twenty miles in the heat of the day over 
the western half of the atoll, tramping over the rough ‘champignon’ 
and the hard guano earth, hacking his way through the scrub. As he 
went he made notes on the vegetation, the soil, the bird life, and on 
every aspect of the natural history of that lonely and forsaken country. 

The following day we decided to fish outside the reef along the 
northern coast. We knew from our experience in the lagoon the day 
before, when we had met with strong winds and heavy showers, that 
the south-easter must be still blowing strongly on the southern and 
south-eastern shores so that it would probably be dangerous, if not 
impossible, to fish off that side of the island, where we should be only 
a few hundred yards from a steep lee shore. 

Fdlix wanted to have a look at the eastern half of the island, having 
already covered the western half. The atoll of Aldabra is shaped like an 
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elongated flattened ring with two gaps in die long northern limb and 
one in the western. We had entered die lagoon the day before by the 
western one and had drifted out again by a northern one. We decided 
to combine our explorations at sea widi those of Felix on land by fish¬ 
ing along the reef on the northern coast as far as a small sandy beach 
that lay to the east of the easternmost gap. Here we would put Fdlix 
ashore widi a guide, lent by the settlement manager, and, while the 
ship moved round die eastern side into the eye of the south-east trade 
wind to see if it were possible to fish, Fdlix would tramp about on 
foot and be picked up again from die same beach in the evening. 

I had confessed to a secret longing to see the giant land tortoise in 
liis natural home and Wheeler agreed that I should accompany Fdlix, 
whose idea was to work round the eastern half of the atoll to a point 
on the southern side marked on the chart as Les Trois Cases - Three 
Houses. This, the manager told us, was no more dian a group of ruined 
huts which had been for years used by the labourers as shelters when 
on night turtle-turning expeditions on the southern coast. 

We got under way at dawn towing astern a pirogue with three 
creole oarsmen and the guide. To the east of die gap through which 
we had drifted die day before the contorted grey cliffs fell away to leave 
a rather larger cove than usual widi a sloping semicircular beach. It was 
backed by a fringe of casuarinas and coconut palms, which stood up so 
high above the surrounding low scrub diat we could see diem marking 
the spot a long way off. When we arrived opposite to it Dave stopped 
the ship while Fflix and I climbed into the pirogue and were rowed 
ashore. 

The little white beach was evidently a favourite place for turtles to 
lay their eggs and looked as though a small army had been practising 
landing operations with amphibious vehicles. But there was no sign of 
the turdes and the marks were old. Behind a screen of slender casua¬ 
rinas stood a small grove of coconut palms. About the roots of these the 
‘champignon’ was much pitted and crevassed, and no sooner had our 
creole rowers pulled the pirogue up on to the sand than diey began 
poking about in these pits, stooping low and poking sticks into what 
looked like rat holes among the roots of the palms. Stooping down 
myself I was able to see enormous crabs lurking in the darkness of these 
burrows, fiddling with fury at being disturbed and glaring out at the 
intruders with resentful boot-buttons on stalks. These were the giant 
air-breathing land crabs which feed on coconuts. They lurk in their 
burrows, waiting for a nut to fall, and then scramble out and tear off 
the husk with their powerful claws. The creoles catch them by simply 
poking sticks into their burrows. The infuriated proprietor of the 
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burrow grabs hold of the stick and, refusing to let go, suffers himself 
to be dragged out into the daylight, ejected from his home through the 
tenacity of his defence of it. They are not much use when caught, for 
they are quite inedible, but the creoles kill them by running hot spikes 
into their bodies, take their insides out, and dry them stretched on 
boards. These grisly objects, thus transfixed, they bring back from the 
islands as signs of travel, presents from Aldabra, like die pottery with 
‘Help yusel tu crame’ written on them and the little spoons engraved 
‘Nice’ or ‘Monte Carlo’ which we ourselves bring back from our 
more expensive travels. As the crabs do great damage to the meagre 
coconut crop of the islands the labourers are encouraged in this useful 
idiosyncrasy. 

Fdlix and I left them at their game and, preceded by our guide, 
pushed on inland into die scrub. Our guide was a stringy old negro 
who walked ahead of us with an easy loping stride, carrying a broad- 
bladed machete for hacking at the undergrowth. Immediately we left 
the sea we felt the heat increase. The ‘champignon’ soon gave way to 
hard compacted guano, which was easy and firm to walk on but from 
which the sun struck back as from a pavement. It did not worry our 
guide, who only relaxed his effortless loping pace occasionally to pause 
and wait for us to catch up. I began to sweat violently and soon had my 
shirt off,-continuing the march for the rest of the day stripped to die 
waist, the sweat pouring down me in rivers and my shorts looking as 
though I had been swimming in them. 

We continued for some time easily enough over the hard guano, 
direading our way through a dense glaucous scrub formed mainly by 
a tree rather resembling the almond and called, for that reason, ‘bois 
d’amande’. Our guide was following a track of sorts, twisting and 
turning diis way and that among the bushes, and from time to time 
striking with his machete at a branch that obstructed die path of the 
rapidly liquefying white gendemen. Fdlix kept darting to left and right 
to inspect a bush or plant, stopping now and then to listen to the fluting 
note of die ‘false cuckoo’ piping among the scrub, sometimes stooping 
down to try the quality of the guano soil with his fingers. Then I 
myself stopped dead in my tracks with astonishment, for there, in my 
path, looking at me with the unwelcoming stare of an elder member 
in a very exclusive club, stood an enormous and apparently incredibly 
ancient tortoise. He measured, perhaps, diree and a half feet from the 
ground to the top of the dome of his shell. His long stringy neck was 
stretched out towards me and his half-open, toothless moudi and dull, 
glazed eyes, surrounded by leathery folds, were framing a question. 
Are you a member here, sir? There being apparently no reply to this 
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unspoken question, the neck slowly and painfully drew the head back 
into the great arch of the shell and two scaly knees closed the entrance. 
He was no longer at home. But as we walked away I observed from a 
suitable distance that the head had obtruded itself again, and very 
slowly the great edifice was being conveyed away to a place more pro¬ 
tected from such unwarrantable intrusions. What was the Committee 
thinking of? 

During the next half-hour, while passing over these guano plains, 
we passed many odier tortoises. Indeed I was astounded at the numbers 
of diem. Sometimes they littered die landscape like giant boulders, 
which diey very much resembled at a distance except that occasionally 
they moved. I had been given to understand that diese strange relics 
were on the verge of extinction, but here they were in hundreds, dozens 
of them under every bush and tree. As we went farther away from die 
sea they seemed to get smaller in size. Some, indeed, were tiny chaps 
not much bigger than die palm of your hand, very dark, almost black, 
in colour and beautifully sculptured with concentric polygons. The 
medium-sized ones, about the size of a small wash-basin, were usually 
of a pleasant reddish or yellowish ochre colour and polished like 
mahogany. But the senior members had achieved a sort of greyish 
tinge. It was die diing, of course, to sit astride these dignified old 
gentlemen and allow diem to take you for a slow and stately ride. To 
do this you had to approach them from behind so that they could not 
see you. If they saw what you were up to they became very offended 
and wididrew, putting up their ‘Not at Home’ notices. At this time of 
day, which was about nine o’clock in the morning, they were mainly 
collected in groups under bushes and in every available patch of shade. 
It seems that diey only move about in the cool of die morning and 
evening. In the heat of the day they sleep where it is coolest. It is one 
of the rules of the club. Our flagrant transgression of this rule was 
frequently admonished by a soft, reproachful hiss, s-s-s-sh 1, from under 
a bush of ‘bois d’amande’, while heads were universally withdrawn as 
we passed and doors closed. 

The flattened ring of coral and guano deposit which builds up this 
curious atoll has springs of fresh water near its inner margin, draining 
into the central lagoon, and it is believed that the female tortoises lay 
their eggs somewhere near these, hence the decrease in size as we moved 
inland. During the months October to January they make shallow pits 
of earth in which they place only a dozen or so eggs and cover diem 
with soil and leaves. Like the turtles the mother tortoises take no care 
of their eggs or young, but wander off to leave diem to fend for diem- 
selves. The young do not travel far from die nest in the course of the 
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first year or so of their lives. How long it had taken the old monster 
near the sea to get there it is, of course, impossible to guess. Nor do we 
know what age it might have been. Tortoises certainly reach an im¬ 
mense age. A big one was brought to the London Zoo from Aldabra in 
die eighties of the last century and was known to have been more than 
eighty years old when it died. But the two old giants at St. Helena, one 
of which died by falling over a precipice just before the war, while the 
other is still alive and quite indifferent, are believed to have been in the 
island during Napoleon’s exile. 

In many places our just visible track through the scrub was obliter¬ 
ated and our guide had to hack a path with his machete. Often he loped 
too far ahead of us and had to wait with an air of cheerful patience, 
while we peered and probed and turned aside like a pair of recalcitrant 
puppies on a lead. Now the path turned to the left and the ‘bois 
d’amande’ began to give way to a dense growth of screw-pines 
(. Pandanus ), with swordlike leaves spiralling up their stems and dang¬ 
ling fruits like large green pineapples. Under this growth of prickly 
green blades the terrain suddenly changed from the hard, smooth 
guano which was easy to walk upon, to the jagged, pinnacled, and 
crevassed ‘champignon’, cindery like the outpourings of a volcano. 
This extraordinary formation had resulted from die action of rain 
falling on the soft coral rock, which had been dissolved away irregu¬ 
larly so that there was not a flat or even square inch of foothold any¬ 
where. On the sharp points and pinnacles we picked our way delicately, 
like Agag, and tottered like women wearing heels that were much too 
high. And suddenly, pushing through the swords of screw-pine, we 
were confronted by die sea not only before us but twenty feet beneath 
us as well, for we had come out right on the overhang of the coral rock 
cliffs on the east coast of the atoll. A big swell was rolling in, thumping 
under the overhang on which we stood so that the cliffs vibrated. Gusts 
of spray leapt up and sometimes blew like geysers through holes and 
crevasses in the coral apparendy many yards inland. The cliff edge was 
fantastically sculptured and decorated, with bizarre arms, hands and 
fingers of rode carved by the rain, petrified in admonitory gestures 
pointing out to sea. 

The next hour was very heavy going and tore our shoes to ribbons. 
We kept along die cliff edge, making occasional detours to avoid deep 
crevasses running in from the sea, up which the swells ran foaming. 
On our left was the sea roaring and booming beneath us and on our 
right the barrage of green swords standing in a straight line along the 
coast as far as we could see. All signs of a track had disappeared and 
we picked our way slowly and with difficulty. Fdix had embarked on 
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this expedition wearing only a pair of sandals. There was liule left of 
them by the end of the journey, but on this particular type of terrain 
he did better than I in my serviceable walking shoes, already showing 
signs of becoming considerably less serviceable dian they had been. 
For whereas Fdlix could hop lightly from point to point over the jagged 
‘champignon’, my thick soles frequently slipped and became wedged 
in potholes. With my foot firmly and suddenly gripped thus I once 
or twice went down on all fours and had to struggle to release my foot, 
sometimes taking two hands to prize it out from the vice in which it 
was gripped. 

Then, to my relief, the track reappeared on our right leading away 
through an opening in the screw-pines and we found ourselves back 
on the firm guano again among the scrub. There were wide avenues 
here diat might almost have been planted by hand and, once more, 
tortoises of all sizes asleep under die bushes. It was terribly hot and 
utterly silent. Only the occasional fluting note of the ‘false cuckoo’ 
broke the humid, oppressive stillness and seemed to intensify it. 

Presently the scrub fell away and die country opened out into a fine 
rolling plain over which the guano and scrub dwindled away and 
merged into a wide strip of pleasant, almost English-looking turf that 
rose to a skyline of sand dunes. A hundred yards or so before us was a 
group of mapou-trees with diick, grey trunks and broad, soft leaves 
making a patch of shade under which was loose sand. All around under 
these trees the sand appeared to be strewn widi boulders of many sizes, 
smooth and round. We decided to rest here in the shade, sit on the 
boulders, and eat our sandwiches. But as we approached we saw that 
some of die boulders were in a state of slow but perceptible motion. 
They were giant tortoises in hundreds resting under the trees. Not all 
were resting, for as we came up to them we heard a croaking, invalid 
cough and saw that one boulder had climbed on to die back of another. 
From each member of this ecstatic pair a long, leathery neck stretched 
forth to its limit, the reptilian faces, with dieir glazed eyes and pouches 
of baggy skin, expressing nothing. The toothless nonagenarian’s mouth 
of the upper one was half open, emitting stertorous coughs of tortoise 
pleasure. The preliminary to this act, I believe, is a barging match in 
which the lovers clash their shells against one another, but this part of 
the business of love must have been over when we arrived. When we 
came up the two necks craned slowly round and they saw us. Slowly 
one boulder slid down from the other and the necks wididrew. The 
'Not at Home’ notices were posted up as we took our seats on die 
backs of two of the largest we could find and began to eat our lunch or 
what die heat had left of it. As we sat there without moving or speaking 
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much the heads began to emerge cautiously one by one. Even the old 
gentleman on whose back I was sitting slowly protruded his head and 
began to move off, carrying me with him, apparently unaware of his 
burden. We began to feed them on the broad, succulent mapou leaves, 
tearing them down from the trees. It was strange to watch them eating 
in a series of single bites without masticating, a whole leaf disappearing 
at each bite. This performance caused great interest among the elderly 
members all around and a forest of heads was suddenly upraised and 
necks craned in our direction. The boulders began slowly to converge 
upon us from all sides. Soon we were surrounded by them. They 
blinked their dull eyes and gulped down the tender leaves which we 
held out for them. Unable to satisfy their demands, however, we left 
them with a heap of leaves to settle it among themselves. 

We set off again along a fine sloping plain of springy turf interrupted 
by drifts of sand. On our right it passed gradually into the ‘champig¬ 
non’, which became more and more crevassed inland and thickly 
covered with scrub. A few hundred yards away the scrub formed a 
dense mass with clouds of booby and frigate birds circling and wheeling 
above it. On our left the grass sloped up to a ridge of sand dunes be¬ 
yond which was the sea shore. We were now following the south coast 
of the atoll and the south-easter was blowing strongly, throwing the 
sand up in veils from the seaward faces of the dunes. On their landward 
face we were sheltered from the wind, but whenever we topped the rise 
or passed across a gap in their sheltering bulwarks a hot, fierce blast of 
air rushed at us from the sea. A tremendous surf was roaring on the 
fringing reef and the dark ultramarine ocean was flecked with white 
horses to the horizon, from which the great clouds rode up swifdy into 
the zenith. And there, dancing and pirouetting giddily but daintily 
among the white horses, now riding high upon their backs and now 
wallowing deep between them so as to be almost hidden, was our little 
ship, butting bravely into the teeth of the south-easter. She looked 
frighteningly tiny and alone among all that welter. 

This grassy plain, like every other part of this odd island that was 
not ‘champignon’, was peopled thickly by large tortoises who gazed 
at us unwelcomingly and drew in their heads as we passed. But it was 
also strewn with the whitened remains of dead ones. Bleached carapaces 
and plastrons, skulls and limb bones gleamed mournfully in the sun¬ 
shine wherever we looked. Some of them were complete as though the 
occupants had just died where they stood, leaving their vacated domes 
to whiten in the sun. Mix and I speculated about this tortoise Gol¬ 
gotha as we walked among the living and the dead. Mix propounded 
die theory that tire larger tortoises in this part of the atoll had wandered 
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at last too far away from fresli water and, unable to find their way back 
to the springs, and perhaps also unable to find anything juicy to eat on 
these grassy ramparts, had died here of thirst - a melancholy fate which, 
therefore, probably lay in wait for the hundreds of the living which we 
passed, scattered over this pleasant open plain. My theory was that the 
parties of creole labourers, who occasionally visited this south coast for 
turde turning in the season, probably also killed tortoises for their 
meat, a strictly illegal proceeding for the tortoises are protected by law. 
Yet the perfect and undamaged condition of some of the great domed 
skeletons rather argued against this, for it is impossible to get at the 
meat without disarticulating the shell. The mystery is still unsolved 
and seems likely to remain so. 

Presently a herd of black goats, led by a proud and beautifully 
horned billy, suddenly appeared among the scrub on our right, looked 
at us steadily and with extreme disdain for a minute or more, and dien 
turned and scampered off to vanish among the trees. There must have 
been over a hundred of diem but we saw them only for a moment and 
never again. When Dave made an expedition inland from the northern 
coast the next day, rifle in hand, ‘to get a goat for the pot’ as he said, 
diere was no sign of them and, after an hour’s scrambling about over 
the ‘champignon’ among the clawing brandies of the scrub, he tore 
his shoes and clothes and gave it up. 

Les Trois Cases lay about half a mile inland from this grassy plain 
and to get to it we turned to the right, putting our backs to the sea and 
entering the sdrub once more. But it was fairly easy going, die scrub 
was open and consisted of all leggy bushes. Underfoot was firm guano. 
There was nothing much to see when we got there, but it was a pleasant 
shady spot. Three huts made of screw-pine branches and thatched with 
coconut palm leaves stood in the shade of several old gnarled mapou- 
trees with bent and twisted silver trunks. All around in dieir shade on 
the smooth guano earth dozens of tortoises slept in the heat of the 
afternoon and hissed in mild rebuke when we arrived. There were some 
benches near the huts on which we sat down wearily for a few moments 
and let the sweat trickle off our foreheads into the dust while our guide, 
apparendy perfectly cool and as fresh as when we started out, waited 
some distance off with an air of patience diat indicated that this was 
not the end of our journey. The most important thing in the world at 
that moment was to find some water, for our flasks had long been 
empty. Our tongues felt dry and enlarged in our moudis. There was a 
spring farther inland and our guide kept pointing into the scrub and 
cupping his hands up to his face in imitation of drinking. Perhaps he 
was not so cool and fresh as we had diought. We got up and followed 
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him through the scrub, which presently opened out to a wide clearing 
where the pale grey guano earth was smooth and fiat as though it had 
been polished. Through this clearing ran a stream of water tinkling 
into an artificially scooped out pool. It looked clear and cool and limpid, 
a pool for fauns to drink from. We lay fiat on our stomachs, made 
tubes of our moudis and sucked in this delicious liquid. It was slightly 
flat and tepid, as though it had come out of a tap in an English provin¬ 
cial hotel. Then we got to our feet and the world turned black for a 
moment as is usual after this acrobatic method of drinking. 

That was the summit and climax of our journey, the goal of all our 
toil and sweat. Now it remained to return the way we had come. Fdlix 
found some empty coconut shells in the huts and made the guide fill 
two of them with water from the spring. These the wiry old man carried 
delicately in his hands for the first mile or so of the return journey, 
giving us occasional sips when we called for them. Each time he 
grinned and held the shell up to our faces with his two hands, bending 
his knees to do so. 

We saw our little ship beating back round the eastern point of the 
island, running before the south-easter. Evidently she had given up the 
attempt to fish on this side. Under the mapou-trees where we had eaten 
our sandwiches the shadows were lengthening. As the evening was 
becoming cooler the members were thinking of making a move. There 
was a coming and going among them, a certain air of movement and 
departure. By the time we had come to the end of our walk along the 
‘champignon’ cliffs the sun was well down behind the screw-pines 
and we were in shadow. It was an indigo sea, which had already taken 
the colours of the coming night, that thundered and shook the cliffs 
under our feet. Now we were tottering and stumbling with fatigue. 
Whenever what now remained of my shoes got stuck in a crack or 
crevice, as seemed to happen with increasing frequency, I went down 
on all fours and had difficulty in getting up again. When, thankfully, 
we came out on to the guano again I found it curiously difficult to put 
one foot in front of another. Yet there was our guide continuing ahead 
with the same easy loping stride with which he had led us all day. 

At last, above the tops of the scrub we could see the crests of the 
coconut palms and the casuarinas that marked the little cove from 
which we had set out about ten hours ago. We had covered nearly 
twenty miles, there and back, at least half of them over the ‘ champig¬ 
non’ and in die blazing heat of noon. Now Fdlix told the guide to run 
on ahead and rouse the boat’s crew who, we had no doubt, had been 
peacefully sleeping during our absence, and make them cut some coco¬ 
nuts for us. Presently they came pushing through the scrub with cries 
1 
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of welcome and flashing smiles as though we had been gone for months 
and been given up for lost. Each bore in his hands a green coconut, 
held out like an offering, its top cut away leaving an inviting round hole 
in the white flesh. Seldom can an offering have been more acceptable. 

The setting sun was sending searchlights through the casuarinas, 
quivering veils and curtains of golden light, as we embarked and 
pushed off from the white sands. But the little cove lay dark and smooth 
softly patting the undersurfaces of the coral cliffs. The ship lay off the 
reef rocking gently and, as we pulled out to her over the lagoon, the 
moon sailed high and pale in an opalescent sky dotted with frigate birds 
still wheeling high above Aldabra. 

We took off our battle-scarred shoes - there was almost nothing left 
of Fdlix’s sandals - and trailed our feet over the side of die pirogue. 
The touch of the water was like a benediction. And suddenly it was 
dark. 


4 

We planned to leave Aldabra for die Seychelles on the evening of the 
following day. However, Dave wanted a goat for die pot, and was 
determined to get one, and Mix wanted to take back two tortoises for 
die Botanical Gardens at Victoria. So we visited the little cove again 
next morning and made a minor foray ashore. While Dave vanished 
into the scrub with his rifle we made an attack with a force of two 
labourers, whom we had brought with us, upon two huge old tor¬ 
toises which we found taking their siesta under bushes near by. When 
our troops advanced upon them they drew in their heads and closed 
their entrances with their knees. With some effort, because of their 
weight, the negroes lifted them on to their heads, and carried them 
thus, like caryatids holding basins. For this indignity the tortoises 
revenged themselves by urinating in torrents all over their captors and 
dropping large, soft balls of grassy dung. This they continued to do, 
apparently out of fright, while lying on their backs in the pirogue on 
the way out to the ship, while being hoisted on board by their flippers, 
and when safe on deck in a specially constructed pen in the bows. The 
amount they seemed able to produce from their simple diet of leaves 
was almost incredible. It was, indeed, the only sign of life they gave for 
seveial days. They passed the early part of the voyage in a state of 
outraged inactivity and hunger strike. 

Dave’s expedition ashore was not a success. After about an hour he 
reappeared from the scrub sweating, red in the face, and with tom shoes, 
but with no goats. 
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We sailed at dusk with a full passenger list. We carried fourteen 
turtles, seven a side, two large tortoises on strike in a pen up in the 
bows, and six baby turtles the size of five-shilling pieces frantically 
paddling round and round in a bucket of sea water. 

The fourteen turtles lay on their backs, gulping and sighing day and 
night. Occasionally large gummy tears fell from their eyes, trickled 
down their inverted heads, and splashed on to the deck. From time to 
time a sudden frenzy would overtake each of them. It would stretch its 
leathery neck to the limit and beat furiously with its flippers for several 
seconds, as though making yet another attempt to get the right way up 
again. Surely this time ? But no! The physical energy, long stored up 
for this desperate enterprise, soon gave out and, with a weary sigh of 
resignation and patience in affliction, each baffled captive would aban¬ 
don the attempt and lie still, storing up strength for another effort. By 
day a tarpaulin was stretched over them and we walked to and fro upon 
their helpless bodies as though they were so many lumps of wood. 
Each morning and evening Houareau turned the sea water hose on 
them while they moved their flippers gently and sighed in gratitude. 
Twelve of them were for the turtle pond at Victoria but two were for 
us to eat on the voyage. 

Smile and Houareau despatched these two early one morning by 
hitting them several times on the flat of the head with a heavy fire-bar. 
But even at this they only sighed with a resignation a shade more bitter 
and closed their eyes for ever. Then Emile and Houareau, working 
with expert speed and deftness, slit their leathery throats and, cutting 
round tire edge of the flat yellow plastron or underside, lifted it off like 
a lid. The carapace, the rounded back shell, is the greatly extended 
backbone of the animal and lay now open to die daylight, a great basin 
full of coiling guts, heart, and lungs. The only muscles are those which 
work the fore- and hind-flippers. These were cut away for meat. It all 
seemed very wasteful, for each turtle yields a relatively very small 
weight of edible flesh and this comparatively small amount of meat is 
all that these great beasts are used for. They do not yield tortoiseshell 
which comes from a different turtle, the ‘caret’, once very common 
around the Seychelles and rather less so around Aldabra. Now, owing 
to the thoughtless depredations of mankind, the * caret' is becoming very 
scarce around the Seychelles and has almost vanished from Aldabra. 

Turtle meat is good and rather like beef steak, but it is apt to be 
tough and has a greenish look. After a little one gets sick of it. This 
greenish look, too, colours all the fat in the body and the connective 
tissue that binds the guts. It is because of this that this turtle is called 
the ‘green’ turtle. Greenish layers of cartilage and connective tissue 
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lie between the caiapace and the plastron, joining the two shields 
together. This is a great delicacy known as ‘calipee’ from which, I 
believe, real turtle soup is made. It only appears, I think, at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, though no one has ever explained why Lord Mayors 
should have a particular weakness for this dish. It used to be sent 
specially in refrigerated ships from the Seychelles to London for this 
annual gastronomic circus. 

One of our victims was a female. The afterpart of the basin of blood 
and guts to which she was speedily reduced by Smile and Houareau 
was filled with several hundred round yellow eggs the size of ping- 
pong balls. These arc delicious hard-boiled. I confess I had to overcome 
a certain revulsion brought on by the sight of them floating there in 
their great bowl of blood, but when I had conquered this I found that 
they tasted just like chickens’ eggs. They have no white and you can 
pop them whole into your mouth. Sadi used to do this by the handful 
and then, grinning, say ‘Di zoeufs tortues de mer’ with fatal results! 

On the fourth day of the voyage home the old tortoises in die pen 
up for’ard began to forget the frightful insult of being lifted upside 
down and carried on board. Cautiously dicir heads emerged and looked 
round. At the first few trials, not caring much for what they saw, diey 
wididrew again. During the heat of die day diey remained withdrawn, 
but in the cool of the evening, if the ship were not rocking too much 
for dignified progress, they voyaged slowly and laboriously round their 
little triangular playground. When green food was dirown down for 
diem they at first ignored it disdainfully, but fell to ravenously when 
no one was looking, like tiresome and querulous invalids. When we 
reached Victoria they suffered the indignity of being lifted up again 
and transferred to a shady enclosure in die Botanical Gardens where 
they still remain and are, so far as I know, doing well - as well as 
tortoises ever do. 

The baby turtles, however, paddling around in their buckets hour 
after hour until it made one tired to think of them, died, perhaps from 
boredom or fatigue, one by one on the way home. We changed their 
water two or three times a day and fed them with * turtle grass ’ specially 
gathered for them before we sailed from Aldabra. But each morning 
we found that another had become motionless, with neck and flippers 
splayed out, or sunk in diis position sideways to the bottom of the 
bucket. And who can blame diem? 

As a result of the report which Fdlix wrote when he got back to the 
Seychelles die Government introduced much needed regulations for 
die control of the slaughter of the ‘green turtle’ and die ‘caret’ around 
Aldabra. They may no longer be turned on the beaches, which means 
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that only the males will in future be killed for only the females go 
ashore. Since at sea turtles are only speared while copulating it is nearly 
always the upper one of the pair, the male, which is killed. From now 
on the females can lay their eggs in peace and lumber about undis¬ 
turbed in the warm sand intent upon their sacred occupation. Further, 
certain islands have been set aside as sanctuaries where turtles may not 
be lulled at all. Thus, just in time, another most guileless and defence¬ 
less inhabitant of the sea has been saved from a cruel and sordid 
extinction. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


Frigate Island 

I 

About thirty miles south-east of Mahe lies one of the smallest islands 
of the Seychelles group. At sea level you can scarcely see it from the 
larger island, but if you climb the winding road that leads up the moun¬ 
tain behind Victoria, among the shacks and banana-trees, you can see 
it lying like a shadow on the blue stretched silk of the sea. This is 
Frigate Island and it is, in fact, very much like any other coconut island 
you choose to mention. Its two rounded green breasts slope to the 
white sands and coconut palms clothe them, marching in negligent 
ranks up over the top of the island and clown the other side. Along the 
shore line they lean over the high-tide mark, bending their bursts of 
harsh plumage to the south-easter. In a wide bay on one side of the 
island there is a copra factory, with huts for the labourers built in rows 
among the trees, pigs nosing about, and guinea-fowl making their 
mechanical noises in the heat - not especially different from any other 
copra settlement that we visited during our voyages among the islands, 
from Peros Banhos, Diego Garcia, Coetivy, or Agalega. Yet there is, 
perhaps, a subtle difference, not in the appearance of die place but in 
the air. It is rather neater, more orderly, more compact. The people 
who live there seem a little more cheerful. You hear the high, cackling 
laughter of the creole women more often among the huts. Once, indeed, 
I heard one of them quite definitely singing, which is somediing of an 
event in these unmelodious islands. The men straighten themselves at 
their work, raise their hands in salute and smile as you pass. I suppose 
they do so on all the other copra islands, but I seemed to notice it more 
on Frigate. It is a kind of tribute to its owner who is die uncrowned 
king of this tiny kingdom, and a power in die Seychelles. 

Harry Savy is of French descent, one of an enormous family, a 
tribe almost, whose name might well be Legion. Two centuries ago 
they came from Mauritius, where there are more Savys to diis day. 
Evidendy the climate of the Seychelles agreed with them, for the small 
offshoot from the original stem has, in the course of 200 years, grown 
into a formidable tree with roots deep in the soil and branches spreading 
all over the islands. You find their pleasant wooden houses, with 
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flowers in pots beside the front steps and ferns in pots on the verandah, 
scattered about the islands on boulder-strewn hillsides among the palm- 
trees, beside blue bays. Children of all ages tumble in and out and up 
and down the steps, like bees in and out of a hive. When you enquire 
who lives there and whose are the pretty children you are told that it 
is the home of Mr. So-and-so Savy and his young wife. 

‘And are all these their children?’ 

‘Mais, oui. Certainementl’ 

Meet their great-great-great-grandfather, that lively old gentleman 
who drives about in a vintage Austin Seven and is over ninety. 

‘Hallo, me lad I' he shouts in excellent English to his septua¬ 
genarian acquaintances, as he rattles through the main street. 

‘As for you, sir, you’re a mere boyl* I heard him explode one day 
in the club to a stripling of over sixty. 

On one of the outlying islands lives a great-great-great-aunt who,.at 
the age of over eighty, makes the voyage to Mah<§ to visit relations 
several times a year. Whatever the monsoon may be doing she travels 
on the open deck of a small ketch. When she arrives at the hotel she 
goes to bed a little earlier than usual. 

At the apex of this noble pyramid stands Harry, its crown as it were. 
For he is perhaps the most important, and certainly the most successful 
of them all. You might, indeed, have called him the most important 
figure in the colony, after the Governor and, perhaps, the chief of the 
little smiling men in the round caps. It is impossible to imagine the 
Seychelles without him, for he has a finger in most pies of any im¬ 
portance. Certainly the club without him is unthinkable. Without him 
the bar would be a desert j the reading room, where no one does much 
reading, a morgue. At the monthly dances his rotund figure, bobbing 
indefadgably and moistly far into the night, is part of the show. At 
Government House Harry is a good man to stick by for, fearing no 
man, he calls loudly for drinks to the consternation of the A.D.C.’s. 
Shortly before our departure from the Seychelles he left for a holiday 
in Europe and a curious chill descended upon the social life of Victoria. 
It was as though die sun had gone in. 

Harry runs the only ship chandler’s business in the islands, had 
supplied the Navy when the islands were a fuelling base during the war, 
and now supplies the B.I. boats. When they call at Port Victoria once 
or twice a month that is his busy day and he is well known to all the 
captains and pursers of the line. After the war he bought Frigate Island 
as a speculation and it was a good one, for it grows all the fruit and 
vegetables which he supplies to the B.I. It is, indeed, one of the few 
fertile spots in the islands where things grow when they will not grow 
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anywhere else. Further it brings in a handsome revenue from the 
copra. He is, in short, a very wealthy man. Just how wealthy nobody 
knows, though many would like to. 

Harry is a lively, volatile, plump little man with black hair and a 
clipped black moustache. When excited, which is not seldom, his voice 
rises and, when moved to wrath or emotion by, for instance, the price 
of copra or the dark doings of the administration, torrents of words 
come tumbling out so that one has to concentrate to get the gist. Un¬ 
fortunately wrath and emotion are apt to assail him in waves at die club, 
frequently after midnight. Lying on my bed in the hotel opposite, with 
only a towel over my waist because of die heat, I used to hear him and 
wonder what it could all be about this time. Next morning we would 
tut-tut together in the hotel, die old ladies and I. 

‘Did you hear the noise in the club last night?’ 

‘Yes, indeed. Really I think I’ll have to change my room again.’ 

‘Do you think we ought to speak to Madame?’ 

‘Well, if it would do any good .. 

It wouldn’t of course. Anyhow Harry was at that time part owner 
of the hotel. 

Yet one of the more remarkable characteristics of this energetic and 
furious Frank, who never tires of vituperating the Government, is his 
devotion to die people who compose it. He is intensely pro-British, 
but agin’ the Government, the prerogative of British subjects, and the 
friend at once of any stray Britisher who may chance to arrive in the 
colony - a state of affairs, one way and another, which is becoming 
increasingly unusual. When H.M. ships make their periodic festive 
visits Harry entertains with lordly and lavish hospitality, expounding 
to his guests die horrors of British rule. They, for dieir part, maintain, 
while slightly embarrassed, a customary tactful jocularity. 

Nevertheless it was some mondis after my arrival before I myself 
got to know at all well this dominating figure in the life of the Seychelles. 
In the first place he was the centre of die bridge and poker circle from 
which I rather shrank. I do not play cards, which was my primary 
reason for shrinkage. On the rare occasions when I do it is not for 
money; it is magnificent, but it is not bridge. Neidier am I a gambler, 
for while I have no particular objection to winning, I violently dislike 
losing. However, the hundreds of rupees, which changed hands with 
nonchalance at die club round about three in the morning, used to 
remind me almost daily that many people were differently constituted 
and that it took all sorts to make a world. Neverdieless I cannot sup¬ 
press a faint suspicion that they are scarcely human, these others. 
Some of diese hardened gentlemen used to leave the club for their 
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homes morning after morning as the dawn was breaking over the bay, 
smilingly bidding each other a temporary farewell, having seen seven 
or eight hundred rupees chalked up against their names without turning 
a hair. The following night, in all probability, they would be at it again. 
If they had carried their heads in the middle of their chests, I could 
scarcely have regarded them more remotely and with more awe, as 
though from behind bars. 

No one has really seen the Seychelles, I was told soon after I arrived, 
who has not been entertained by Harry Savy at Frigate Island. He 
lived in a sort of semi-feudal state there, I was told. Garlanded with 
flowers and to the music of guitars plucked by slim brown hands , one 
sipped cognac under the moon. The creoles, scantily but folkishly 
dressed, sang calypsos in the shadow of the trees praising your beauty, 
if you were a lady guest, and your prowess if you were a man. I could 
have done, I thought, with some of that. Yet my desire to go to Frigate 
Island was not entirely bound up with slim brown hands nor with the 
moon nor with my personal vanity. I wanted to fish there. 

During the months of tire north-west monsoon, the time of frequent 
calms and showers, the seas around the Seychelles abound with big 
game fishes as fierce and beautiful as any in the world. Here you may 
catch the marline, which wears a spike on its nose, the sailfish that 
spreads its sail and stands vertically in the water to fight you, the 
swordfish, the wahoo. And though, by repute, the Seychelles and 
Mauritius are not anything like such famous big-game fishing grounds 
as, for instance, the coast of Florida, or even the coast of East Africa, 
yet people do come from all over the world to catch big fish in those 
blue waters by the most expensive and energetic means possible, by 
rod and line. 

It was, perhaps, all part of Harry Savy’s good luck, part of the 
bounty the world had chosen to shower upon him, that the small area 
of sea close inshore around his little island was richer in game fishes, 
both great and small, than almost any other part of the vast shallow 
bank on which the Seychelles stand. In the north-west monsoon 
season they swarmed there in multitudes. I had always wanted to know 
what it felt like to have a big fish on the end of a line. I must add this 
to my experiences before I left the islands, I thought. I wanted to have 
the pleasure of boasting about it. I wanted to feel like Zane Grey. But 
it was eighteen months before I knew Harry well enough to drop die 
subtle poison in his ear. As a matter of fact, as actually dropped by me, 
it was neither very subde nor very poisonous. I dropped, ‘I shay! 
Worrabout a wee’ end at Frigate, ole boy!’ 

Next morning I thought he would have forgotten about it. I almost 
*1 
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had for I had other things to think about. My head, for instance. I was 
suitably pleased and surprised, therefore, to find that, far from having 
forgotten, Harry was busy arranging a party for die trip. 

You fish for big game and sporting fishes by ‘trolling’, that is by 
towing along the surface at die end of your line a lure, a bright object 
of some sort which conceals a hook. At this your fish makes a fatal 
running jump, mistaking it for his prey, a flying fish, a mackerel or, it 
may be, a squid. If you are skilful and play him right, it is his last. 
I knew almost nothing about big-game fishing - I have since found 
out a little about it, for instance that it is exceedingly exhausting and 
requires great strength of the wrists and arms - but it seemed, in one 
respect, to be very much like other pursuits and pastimes in that there 
seems to be no limit to the amount of money which the amateur may 
spend on ingenious little gadgets if he feels disposed. In that it resembles 
amateur photography. The number of clever and expensive little toys, 
which flicker and glitter or mimic something else, each alleged to have 
special powers of attraction of its own, is as great as the number of 
enthusiastic sportsmen who are prepared to pay for them. With lines, 
swivels, rods, and reels, too, you may fairly let yourself go. Strong men 
derive from these things as much innocent pleasure as do their sons and 
nephews from toy engines. They play with them for hours. Needless 
to say these playthings are all exceedingly expensive and would hardly 
give the same pleasure if they were not. In addition there are things to 
wear. In order to brace the rod against yourself and keep the leverage 
on it, and also to protect the vital parts, you wear a leather socket on a 
belt which straps around your waist. This lends itself to great elabora¬ 
tion, the most highly evolved form being a kind of padded strait 
jacket which imparts a sporting toughness to the appearance and is 
costly enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic fisherman. In the 
Seychelles this garment is, perhaps, a little warm but what would 
you? ‘II faut souffrir ...’ 

However, if I knew more about big-game fishing, no doubt I should 
realize how indispensable is all this apparatus of the fisherman's art. 
And if you are out for the record sailfish, or the biggest tuna ever, 
possible you do need to be equipped for fishing as for deep diving. 
But Harry, who has many years of experience in the Seychelles, used 
home-made lures of white chickens’ feathers and short but stout rods 
of the local bamboo. 

In the party which Harry finally arranged there were to be five of 
us, two Australians, a South African, our host, and myself. We were 
rather an elderly gathering, in fact I think I was the baby of the party, 
a rare event nowadays. Ostensibly it was to be a fishing party, but 
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since one only fished in the early morning or the late evening there 
would be plenty of time for other less exacting entertainments. 

Our South African was a very keen fisherman. He devoted a great 
deal of time and thought, and a great deal of his money, to it and 
practised it from the beach during hard-earned holidays at Durb an. 
He made one of that long line of figures attached to fishing-rods along 
the breakwater in the sweet, salty dawns of that city. His ambition, 
however, was to practise it from a boat on the open sea. With that end 
in view he came, well equipped, to the Seychelles. His rod and his two 
reels were lovely things of their kind. The rod combined lightness 
with strength and was a joy to handle. The reels had a fine, smooth 
action and a trigger-like brake within easy reach of the hand. He had 
several different kinds of lures that revolved, that glittered, that rose, 
that sank, that looked like live fishes. The wiliest wahoo could scarcely 
fail to be taken in. And he had a very becoming jacket. 

Of die two Australian members of our party one took his fishing 
seriously and had provided himself with some high-class apparatus, 
including a 'spoon’ with a device which ensured that it would neither 
rise too high nor sink too low in the water. He had also equipped 
himself for die expedition with a botde of Somebody’s Stomach 
Powder from which, at intervals, he refreshed himself. But for my 
friend Lofty the fishing was purely incidental. 

Lofty had once had a gents’ outfitting business in Sydney, New 
South Wales. From small beginnings it had grown and prospered, like 
the city it served, and now its owner had sold it and retired. He was a 
bachelor, for somehow, as he explained, diere seemed to have been no 
time to get married. So much of his youth had been spent dressing and 
undressing, with loving care, the five very un-Australian-looking 
gentlemen made of wax who gazed politely through the plate-glass 
windows into the sunny, dusty street. They wore ready-mades, or 
stood, apparently without embarrassment as in a dream, in their under¬ 
wear, still politely smiling. In middle life Lofty had supervised their 
toilet while his juniors performed it. As the business grew it blossomed 
into wider and more elaborate frontages with chromium plating and 
daylight lighting of increasing hideousness. But Lofty could never 
bring himself to get rid of the five wax gentlemen. ‘The boy friends,’ 
as he called them. They reminded him of his youth. Now die business 
and his five wax friends had passed into other hands, and Lofty, at die 
age of sixty-five, was free from their service with some money in his 
pocket and r’arin’ to go. He could indulge his fancy and go wherever 
he liked and, as he spun the globe reflectively, his finger lighted on a 
tiny dot in the middle of the Indian Ocean. Many years ago someone 
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had told him about these lovely islands that floated on the calm blue 
sea, the tropical paradise of green mountains and white sands, in¬ 
habited by low-voiced, cofi'ce-colonred beauties whose eyes held un¬ 
spoken invitations, even for an old Aussie in the evening of a hard 
life. He would see them before he died. So it happened that one day, 
when the B.I. boat was in, I heard, in the next room to mine at the 
hotel, the familiar sound of the flat Australian drawl. 

‘Good girl!* it was saying. ‘You’re a good girl. What’s your 
name? Felix-what? By Jesus, that’s a fair cow of a name! Tell me, 
what made Mum and Dad give you a name like that?’ 

At which the pretty blade femme-de-chambro, Fdlixtine, giggled and 
bridled and made provocative movements with her beautiful bosom 
and hips. Finally she went off doubled up with irrepressible mirth, 
uttering suppressed shrieks of bazaar laughter. 

A tall, thin streak of a man with a bald head and a wide grin stood 
gazing after her retreating back. He had the high Australian cheek¬ 
bones and a roguish mobile face of great good humour. 

‘Have I said anything wrong?’ he asked in mock dismay. ‘Haven’t 
been in tire hotel half an hour and I put me foot wrong! Ah well, let 
it ride! Let it ride!’ 

He shook his head and laughed with every flexible feature. 

Lofty was both shrewd and generous, innocent and worldly, in¬ 
genuous and sophisticated. He had come to the islands to have a good 
time, possibly-who knows? - the last in his life, for he was getting 
on. And he would have a good time, no matter what anyone else 
thought. ‘I do what I like,’ he said, ‘so long as I like what I do.’ 
Raised eyebrows and pursed lips meant nothing to him. He would 
have his fling if it cost him all he had left in the world. I think he 
had it. 

In the days of his youth Lofty had been something of a man about 
town in the new young capital of his new young country. He had lived 
on the fringe of the variety stage and had known many of the stars, 
now long waned and set, and the lesser lights of that brash gay world 
down under. He had always wanted to go on the stage himself and 
would, I am sure, have had a great success. There was, indeed, a faint 
air of the footlights about him, something of the old trouper, even 
here and now. ‘But no, die old Dad wanted me to go into the business, 
so into the business I went like a good boy. Yet me heart was always 
with ’em in the wings, wailing for me cue. Well, me number'll soon 
be up nowi’ But as a result he was a wonderful raconteur and could 
call up out of the past that mushroom town as it might have been some 
forty years ago. He could make vivid, though possibly inaccurate, 
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pictures glow in the imagination and called up many a raf fish, im¬ 
pecunious, bibulous ghost, who nodded and winked, touched you for 
a fiver, told you a rude story, promised you a drink ‘ another time, old 
man’, and faded back into die shades. There were the gaslit streets with 
their Victorian Gothic churches and dieir innumerable pubs. There 
were the seedy old men with lined faces, leaning against the pillars 
that supported the canopies above the pavements, spitting in the 
gutters. You may see them to-day in any Australian town, old sun¬ 
downers and dead beats, waiting for the next drink. On the fasades of 
the theatres names flashed and twinkled in rows of bulbs. Inside 
vociferous audiences whisded and cheered their favourites. The drums 
rolled. Down came the curtain. 

‘Ah well,’ Lofty would say sentimentally. ‘They’re all gone now. 
Clever people, and they made you laugh. I loved ’em.’ 

‘Tell us the one about the man who sued the town council,’ I would 
say to deflect the current into happier channels. 

‘D’you like that one? Right oh! Well, now . . .’ and, his eye 
brightening, he would bring his hands up in front of him as though 
about to fashion with them the oudines of a tale. 

The surest way to offend Lofty was not to listen. He was not content 
with his immediate circle as an audience. The whole company, every¬ 
one in the room, everyone in the bar, must attend. There must be 
silence. And this was most unfortunate, for we are not all listeners like 
myself. On the contrary there were quite a few people in the Seychelles 
Club who very much loved the sound of their own voices. Before 
lunch, and at sundowner time, those eagerly awaited pauses in the day’s 
activity or lack of it, these people were accustomed to expound. It was 
not everybody, therefore, who would with good grace fall silent when 
Lofty made the preliminary sounds which meant that he was about to 
tell a story. On the contrary there were those who were unsympathetic 
enough to keep their backs turned rigidly in his direction, and who 
went booming on in the high, level, deliberate tones which one affects 
when one is aware that a silence has fallen but intends pointedly not to 
observe it. On these embarrassing occasions Lofty would look deeply 
hurt. 

‘Can’t understand it!’ he would complain, shaking his head. ‘Some 
people don’t seem to appreciate a good story.’ 

At Frigate Island, however, he would be sure of his audience for 
Harry loved his stories, would split his sides with laughter, and then 
would repeat them himself on a later occasion. Unfortunately the point 
of the story sometimes became mislaid in the process. 

It was not long before Lofty became famous among the native 
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population of the town owing to the undiscriminating generosity with 
which he distributed favours. It made him happy to do so. ‘When I’m 
having a good time, I like everyone else to have a good time too.’ 

The creoles were not at all averse from this attitude of his and took 
to the game like ducks to water. It soon got about that an Anglais of 
fabulous wealth and bottomless gullibility was staying at the hotel. 
The road that ran past it and up the long pier to the jetty, die ‘chauss£e’, 
where the boys and girls walked on Sundays, soon became almost as 
busy and animated during the week, and every evening it became a 
parade ground for seekers after crumbs from die rich man’s table. It 
was few who went away empty handed. Here came the halt and the 
maimed. The man on crutches, who spent all day and every day 
standing, in an attitude of appropriate dejection, outside the Parsee’s 
store, now took an evening hobble along die ‘cliaussde’. So did the old 
blind man who was led about by a boy. The girl with die elephantiasis 
and die man with the enormous goitre found business in that direction 
every evening. The idle, laughing spivs left dieir places under the 
'sang dragon’ trees, and the ladies of the town put on their scarlet and 
yellow frocks, their brown faces apparently fresh from the flour bin, 
to saunter past the hotel and glance expectantly and provocatively up 
at the balcony, where a tall and genial gentleman stood beaming with 
incomparable bonhomie, waving and nodding like royalty receiving 
popular acclaim. ‘How are you? How’s your baby?’ he would shout 
to some dusky lovely who simpered and minced past on her high- 
heeled shoes. 

‘Poor old chap! It might be any of us! By Christ, yes I But for the 
grace of God, so it might,’ Lofty would say, pressing a five-rupee note 
into the hand of die town’s professional beggar. 

It is hardly to be wondered at diat many of the town’s less pros¬ 
perous and less industrious citizens came to look upon diis evening 
parade as a legitimate source of income. 

‘Sir,’ wrote one of them one day by die hand of a professional letter 
writer, ‘I have the honour to inform you that I shall shortly be taking 
up residence at Mont Fleuri. Should you desire to continue your weekly 
esteemed contribution I shall be in town each Wednesday, when it will 
give me great pleasure to call upon you and collect same.’ 

During his first few days in the hotel Lofty bought himself a wide- 
brimmed hat with a high conical crown and, armed with a stout stick, 
set out to see the sights, escorted by one of the coloured houseboys 
from the hotel who smilingly acted as guide. They made a strange pair 
plodding up the mountainside one sweltering afternoon, past the little 
wooden houses where the women and the hordes of children stared at 
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them in astonishment. They had something to stare at, the tall old 
gentleman in the wide hat, stumping along with his stick and pausing 
every now and then for breath - for the ascent was steep - and the 
slim, brown boy with the flashing smile, padding along on bare feet 
and chattering all the time. Two men lounging in a doorway guffawed 
and said something in creole. 

‘What did they say?’ asked Lofty. ‘Tell me what they said.’ 

‘ One say,’ replied the boy, quick as lightning, “‘Who is that beau¬ 
tiful man ? ” The other tell him, “ That is the Englishman who stays at 
die hotel and is so rich and so generous.’” 

Coming from a young, frank country, where men have open minds 
and everyone is better than everyone else, except for the size of his bank 
balance, Lofty was unversed in those nice distinctions, social and racial, 
which hamper older, more complex societies. Occasionally one had to 
explain gently things that might have seemed self-evident. Sometimes 
one had to give little elementary lectures on how to do and be in a 
small British colony. For instance there was the occasion of the visit 
of one of H.M. ships. As usual there was to be a cocktail party on 
board which would be attended by His Excellency, the British Govern¬ 
ment officials and their wives, and the heads of the oldest and snootiest 
French families. Lofty introduced me to the young lady whom he 
proposed to escort to this agreeable function. She was charming, but 
socially she had a slight disadvantage. She was as black as your hat. 


2 

The creole mechanic touched his cap as I stepped on board Harry’s 
speed boat. He did so every time he met me in the town after that, for 
I had qualified. Anyone who had spent a week-end at Frigate qualified 
for this grave and courtly salute. The number of graduates was 
mounting rapidly. 

It was a calm afternoon and only a slight swell reached the jetty, 
rocking the boat gendy. You could look down the side of the jetty 
wall twenty or thirty feet into the clear water. Fronds of seaweed 
waved languidly and brilliant fishes darted to and fro or hung motion¬ 
less with only their forefins flickering. 

Our South African friend was already on board and was stowing 
away his rod, his reels, and his spoons and lures of various sorts. He 
began to talk about fishing gear to me. Lazy clouds were curling over 
the tops of the Three Sisters, the triple crown of the Morne Seychellois 
that frowns above Victoria. The Australian who was keen on fishing 
came on board and there was a brief moment of panic while he doubted 
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if he had remembered the stomach powder. Presently our host arrived 
with Lofty, the Australian who was less keen on fishing than on living 
and loved human beings better than fish. He wore the wide straw hat 
with the conical crown and was singing in a husky but not unmelodious 
voice: 

‘I wouldn’t leave 
My little wooden hut 
For you - hoo 1 
I’ve got a lover 
And I don’t want 
Two - hoo!’ 

We cast off and the roar of the engines gathering speed drowned the 
rest of die song. The boat lifted her bows, spread out two white wings 
of foam, and flew towards the low shape of Frigate Island, which grew 
slowly up before us out of the glittering sea. 

We dropped anchor in a wide, palm-fringed bay and a pirogue, 
rowed as usual by four laughing negroes, came alongside and took us 
ashore. 

Lofty, who had fallen silent during the latter part of the trip, began 
to sing again: 

‘We’re all waiting for a girl! 

And we don’t care 
If she’s dark or fair, 

Widi straight or curly hair...’ 

‘Bravo! Bien chantd 1 ’ cried the rowers, showing their white teedi. 
‘Encore! Encore!’ They were delighted. Lofty was still singing as we 
slipped over the gentle breakers and grounded on the beach. 

In both Mauritius and the Seychelles amateur fishermen always say 
that it is best to fish at dawn and sunset. At these times the fish are said 
to rise more readily to the lure. Harry therefore proposed that we 
should amuse ourselves as we thought best until about five o’clock 
when we would board the boat again and fish until dark. 

When we pushed out again in the pirogue the shadows were begin¬ 
ning to lengthen. All the hollows of the valley in which the settlement 
lay, and the shadows between the palm-trees, held the intense blue of 
the stilt evening as though night were lurking there ready to spring. 
The smoke of the cooking fires rose above the green plumes straight 
towards the limpid sky. There was no breath of wind. 

In the cabin of the speedboat an old negro with white hair was 
busily making ‘lures’ by binding white feathers round fish hooks 
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weighted with lead. He did this with great skill and deftness, turning 
out attractive but doubtless lethal little objects by the dozen. They 
looked like tiny shuttle-cocks. Or would it be battledores ? In our ship 
we used to make similar but rather clumsier devices out of a few rope 
yarns bound round a hook and weighted with lead. As an additional 
attraction, or so we thought, we tied a bright metal strip on either side 
cut from the top of a cigarette tin. 

‘Well! ’ I said the first time I succeeded in making one of these things 
myself. ‘If a fish will take that it’s a bigger fool than I thought!’ But, 
curiously enough, the fish did take them. 

I had brought one of our home-made lures along with me because I 
wanted to see how its performance compared with Harry’s white 
feathers and the South African’s beautiful spoons. I had been a little 
diffident about this, however, because mine looked so home-made 
compared widi theirs. So I hid it in what I imagined would be a safe 
place, behind the cushions of the settee in the cabin. I now went into 
the cabin to get it. It had gone. The old negro was bent inscrutably 
over his feathers and his twine, working with, I thought, curiously 
increased industry and concentration. 

‘Je cherche mon hamegon,’ I said, fussing about like a distressed 
hen looking for a lost chicken. ‘Vous ne 1’avez pas vu, mon bon- 
homme?’ 

‘Mais non, M’sie,’ he said, looking up with a mixture of outraged 
innocence and indifference. ‘Moh pas voir en hamegon.’ 

There was something slightly unconvincing about the innocence 
with which he said this. I suspected that he had thrown the fruit of my 
labour contemptuously over the side. It was odd, anyhow, that I never 
saw it again. 

The headland, which was the southerly horn of the crescent en¬ 
closing the bay, broke at its seaward tip into a tumble of granite rocks. 
Several monoliths stood out with the sea dimpling about their feet, 
and one knew that, when the south-easter was blowing, tongues of 
foam leapt up hungrily around them and fell creaming back. Round 
the angle of this point were cliffs of moderate height along whose 
crests the palm-trees were stunted and clung precariously with un¬ 
certain foothold. Close in to these cliffs the water was deep and only 
here and there a small triangular beach of sand was visible. This little 
comer of die sea, as we cruised slowly to and fro over it beneath the 
shadow of die cliffs, was still and dark as ink and seemed to be alive 
with fish. 

Here and there the surface of the water was broken and stippled over 
a wide area as though heavy, but invisible and inaudible rain were 
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falling on it. These silvery, broken patches moved like cloud shadows 
and constantly changed their shape. When you came close to them you 
could see what made them, myriads of small fish moving along at the 
surface. You could see their little snouts protruding. But, as the boat 
drew near to each of these great moving shoals, there would be a loud 
splashing sound like shot upon the water and the shoal vanished. The 
surface lay calm and smooth where it had been, as though nothing had 
ever disturbed it, but you could see die fish dispersing in all directions 
underneath the boat, flashing royal blue and gold like pieces of bright 
metal in the darkness. This is the blue mackerel, a lovely fish which is 
not really a mackerel at all, although in die Seychelles it is always 
spoken of as one. It is bright blue with a longitudinal gold stripe. 

The blue mackerel was one of the problems we tried to solve with 
our ship, though not, in this case, with much success. When it shoals 
in deep water, as it often does, it seems to be impossible to catch with 
any of die nets used by the Seychellois fishermen. The fishermen them¬ 
selves seem to have given it up and leave die blue mackerel alone, except 
when they can get it in their seine nets in shallow water. The trouble is 
that whenever you approach a shoal of blue mackerel die fish dive and 
disperse before the net can get near them. Yet on the coast of India 
shoaling fishes of this sort are caught with a bag net, a sort of mid-water 
trawl with wings, towed by two boats, one to each wing. Dave built a 
net like this from a trawl and fitted a shelf of netting between the wings. 
We borrowed a motor launch with which, in company, we pursued 
shoals of blue mackerel about the bay outside Port Victoria on several 
fine mornings. At last we thought we had one. It seemed to break up 
and disperse in the very mouth of our net. This one surely, we thought, 
was in the bag. When we hauled our net in we found the bottom hacl 
been tom out of it, evidendy by die great draught of fishes. We tried 
hanging curtains of drift nets, too, for die mackerel to entangle diem- 
selves in, but sharks, barracudas, needle-fishes, and garfishes tore holes 
of various sizes in them and we wrote that off as a failure. This evening, 
as Harry’s boat moved gently over the smooth water, die blue mackerel 
pushed up their little dark noses above the surface in thousands and 
laughed. 

But not for long. Around the shoals of them the barracuda, the 
fiercest and most voracious hunters of the sea, shot through die water 
like torpedoes. Needle-fish and garfish spun along like flying pencils, 
tracing fine lines upon the surface with their tails. Flying fish took off, 
planed over the smooth swells, and vanished, leaving rings. Dorado 
leapt through the air in pursuit of them in swift arcs and parabolas. A 
warp and woof of hunter and hunted, of rudiless pursuer and elusive 
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prey, seemed to spread through the water beneath the surface, fre¬ 
quently breaking through with a glitter of silver. 

There was only room in Harry’s boat for two to fish at a time, sitting 
side by side on the square stern. Now our South African friend girded 
himself for war. He put on his jacket and strapped a leather belt around 
his hips with a socket in front. He seated himself on the stern and paid 
out the line that combined fineness with strength. On the end there 
twinkled and flashed a spoon whose attractive properties were guaran¬ 
teed. The Australian also paid out the lure with the patent arrangement 
on it to prevent it from either riding too high or sinking too low. We 
watched the lures fall astern, winking on the dark water, and waited 
breathlessly. Nothing happened. Dorado went leaping by, but they 
were after mackerel and were not so easily distracted. Astern a tri¬ 
angular fin sliced through the water for a few seconds and vanished. A 
big shark was nosing around. 

At Harry’s suggestion I took one of his short stout bamboo rods 
and fitted on to it a reel, threading a line through the eyes. The old 
man in the cabin, continuously busy among his white feathers, gave 
me with condescension one of his lures and this I attached to a wire 
trace about three feet long by means of a swivel. I joined this to the 
end of my line with another swivel and surveyed the line I had rigged 
with pride. In me I saw a big game fisherman. But the mere idea of my 
going big game fishing, if that indeed is what we were doing at the 
moment, seemed slightly incongruous. Something inside me kept 
tittering and would not stop. 

Suddenly there was an exclamation from the two sportsmen on the 
stern. They began reeling in furiously with tense expressions. I had 
forgotten about them, so preoccupied had I been, but now the three of 
us who were not fishing, Harry, Lofty, and I, came aft eagerly to see 
what they had got. They had caught each other and their lines were 
horribly and apparently inextricably entangled. 

Nothing in the world is capable of getting itself into such a tangle as 
a fishing-line. It is often impossible to imagine how a single continuous 
piece of cord can twist itself into such knots and convolutions. When 
two lines are entangled the task of separating them becomes an intel¬ 
lectual exercise like solving a mathematical problem. While our two 
friends thrashed it out between them I mounted the stern and sat with 
my legs dangling above the glassy, dark water. When I looked down I 
saw myself in fish’s eye view through a little lazy cloud of bubbles that 
rose up from the screw like coarse steam. We were doing about four 
knots. 

For this form of sport one wears only a pair of bathing slips. I 
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strapped round them a leather belt with a socket that took die butt end 
of the rod. I paid out my line and watched the little white lure fall away 
like a petal in the dark water. Holding on to the stout rod widi both 
hands I waited, perhaps a little apprehensively, not quite knowing what 
was going to happen. After all, I reflected, die worst that could happen 
would be that I would make a fool of myself. My mind always works 
comfortingly along these lines on occasions of this sort, on the first 
tee on die rare occasions when I play golf, on the tennis-court as the 
other guests settle down to watch, or when it is my turn at snooker at 
the club. 

Suddenly diere was a sharp tug and a trembling tension on the line. 
The rod came alive in my hands and, with a new-found will of its own, 
did its best to twist out of them. I experienced a moment’s panic as 
when, on my first day in a new job in the City years ago, die telephone 
suddenly rang while 1 was alone in the room. Now 1 had hooked a fish, 
and such a thing had never happened to me before in my life. I felt the 
templadon strongly to say, as I did into the telephone thirty years ago, 
‘I’m afraid there’s nobody here.’ What did one do next? 

One did as one was told. 

‘ Give him some slack,’ said Harry over my shoulder. ‘ That’s good! 
Let him have some more linel’ 

I let die reel run a little until die tension on die line eased and then 
applied the brake, and could feel again the live thing deep down in die 
dark fighting for life against an unseen, invincible enemy that held on 
remorselessly and would not let go. I was that enemy, but my wrists 
were already aching so much that I began to wonder how much longer 
I should have to go on being remorseless. Before long I would have 
been quite glad to let go but pride forbad. Presently I began to wind in 
slowly, easing a litde whenever the strain made die rod bend and the 
line grow taut. I began to believe dial this method of catching fish must 
be the most exhausting yet invented. Muscles that had never con¬ 
sciously done much for their living before were pressed into the battle, 
protesting vigorously. I sweated as 1 played my fish. Then suddenly, 
from the smooth water astern, clear of the lightly dimpled wake of the 
boat, a big fish leapt into the air and seemed to hang diere for a fraction 
of a second, wriggling its Y-shaped tail. It was a dorado and it was on 
the end of my line. 

The dorado is the ‘dolphin* of the classics. Its representation, much 
caricatured, spouts water from its moutii on a thousand fountains of 
classic design. It twines itself in pairs round die bases of die lamp-posts 
on Victoria Embankment. In life it is a famous and most beautiful 
sporting fish, which is found in all the warm seas of the world. It feeds 
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chiefly on flying-fish and, in the calms of the north-west monsoon 
around the Seychelles, you may see scores of dorado chasing the 
squadrons of tiny aircraft, leaping joyously after them as though 
bouncing on the surface of the sea. When hooked the dorado fights 
like fury, as mine was fighting now, throwing itself high out of the 
water, wriggling and twisting in the air, and thrashing with its forked 
tail. 

Eventually I hauled him in short, still fighting, flashing brilliant, 
metallic hues and sometimes showing the pale gleam of his belly. 
Harry came aft with the gaff, hooked him under the gills and lifted him 
on board. He lay in the well of the boat, gasping and beating the boards 
with his tail. Mine was the first blood. 

Lofty admired my fish. ‘My! That’s a beaut,’ he said. It was. It was 
olive-green and gold widi purple spots and the green-gold shaded to 
silver underneath. Along the back there ran a high continuous fin like 
a cock’s comb. Normally this lies flat on die fish’s back, but if you pull 
it up and out like a fan, so that it stands stiff with all its spines erect, 
you can see that it has a purple eye on it like that on a peacock’s tail 
feather. The dorado is one of the few sea fishes in which you can tell 
the sexes apart, for the male has a high, steep, vertical forehead and the 
female a low rounded one. Mine was a male. As it lay on the floor 
boards it began to change colour. There began those astonishing after¬ 
death changes, characteristic of this fish, which take place swiftly 
before your eyes. The green and gold dulled and changed to a brilliant 
electric blue. The belly and parts of the head went chalk white. The 
spots remained purple on their brilliant blue background. Then, more 
slowly, the blue and white faded and the back became dull dark green, 
the belly dirty off-white, the hues again roughly as they had been in life 
but with no sheen, no gloss, no beauty. He was dead. 

Then began the business of getting the hook out of his mouth. In 
fact he was hooked through the cheek and coughed up the hook and 
lure quite easily, but it is not always so. Very often, such is the vigour 
and dash of their attack, they swallow the lure and a length of the trace 
wire, get it stuck into the gills, or into die bones of the roof of the 
mouth, so that one has to hack about with a knife to remove it. I 
straightened out the feathers, which were only slightly the worse for 
their experience, and paid out the line again. I waited eagerly now for I 
was flushed with success and victory, and quite childishly proud of 
having drawn, if diat is the expression, the first blood. 

I had not long to wait. My rod suddenly gave a kick in my hands 
that jerked the butt end out of the socket. There was a weight on my 
line that was more than I could hold and I let it run. Whenever I applied 
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the brake and tried to reel in the strain bent the rod into a bow. Then 
I began another battle which I was not at all sure of winning. 

‘I’ve got a whale! ’ I said breathlessly, between gasps, and managed 
to brace my right shoulder against one of the awning stanchions. 
Otherwise I should either have let go of the rod or been pulled over 
the side into the sea after it. Seasoned and experienced fishermen, I am 
well aware, do not get pulled over the side by fish, nor do they let go 
of their (or anybody else’s) rod. I liave no doubt there are lots of things 
I could have done other than what I most inexpertly did, which was to 
keep letting him run and check him occasionally and hang on like grim 
death with the sweat pouring down my face. It was a long time before 
I got him close enough to see him. By that time I would gladly have let 
someone else take my fish if only I might wipe the sweat out of my eyes 
and rest my arms and back. The Empire, however, was watching. I 
clung on. He did not thrash about or leap in die air but, with the speed 
of a projectile, swam from side to side in wide semicircles. My line, 
where it entered the water, twanging like a bowstring, described a little 
serpentine line of bubbles on the surface. Slowly die magnificent great 
fish, dashing from side to side across the stern, describing ever narrower 
and narrower semicircles, came rushing right under the counter of the 
boat and we could see what he was. He was a barracuda, a giant nearly 
six feet long. 

The barracuda, one of the several fishes called ‘snoek’ in Soudi 
Africa, is a voracious, fierce, and formidable monster. He is a long, 
dusky, silvery brute with a pointed snout. His gaping mouth is armed 
with terrible, backwardly directed fangs. He is said to be the only fish 
which will attack human beings unprovoked and which cannot be 
frightened away, as sharks usually can, by splashing. It is barracuda 
rather than sharks that men fear when they swim in tropic seas. 
Normally he eats fish, but will go for anything when attracted by the 
smell of blood. It is said that when he is not hungry the barracuda will 
corner shoals of little fishes and stand guard over them almost motion¬ 
less until he is ready to devour them. I myself was standing on the jetty 
on one occasion at Port Victoria, on the very spot we had left that 
afternoon, gazing idly into the clear water. My attention was riveted by 
the sight of a big barracuda poised motionless like a submarine just 
clear of the waving fronds of weed. His forefins flickered, but otherwise 
there was no movement. He seemed to be concentrating upon a small 
shoal of dark red fishes that was wandering innocently past him. One 
could almost imagine that he was hypnotizing them. As the shoal 
sauntered by he pivoted slowly about his central axis, swinging like a 
compass needle, so that his long pointed snout was directed always 
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towards it. He was a sinister spectacle. Then suddenly something dis¬ 
tracted his attention. Perhaps he saw the looming, indistinct shadow 
up above that was I. In a flash, with matchless, effortless acceleration, 
which no motor or aeroplane yet made could rival, he shot away into 
the gloom and was gone. 

The barracuda we landed off Frigate Island that afternoon was a 
very big one, nearly six feet long. Once the gaff was in his gills he did 
not fight much and we hauled him quite inert over the side. The cloud 
of blood with which he stained the water under the stern drew up from 
the gloom a crowd of little fishes, silver or zebra-striped, which wove in 
and out of the carmine stain and dispersed as it faded. They came 
crowding round whenever we hauled in a fish, and from time to time 
would scatter and vanish in a flash as something large and silvery, a 
jackfish perhaps, slid by. They were there again directly it had gone. 
And often, while we were pulling our fish in, we would see it pursued 
towards die stern of the boat by shoals of dorado, weaving up after it 
like green flames, flickering beneath us and then vanishing. 

All this time Lofty had been line fishing over the side, using as bait 
pieces cut off my first dorado. He was happy as a sand boy and singing 
all the time. At his feet lay a growing pUe of litde ‘scavengers’ and 
other bottom fishes with pleasant creole names - z^clairs, capitaines- 
du-port, giblots, and en-bas-le-cendre. Chicken feed compared with 
my kill, I thought, and said so. 

Nevertheless I was glad enough to have a rest, after only two fishes, 
and ease my aching arms. The Dominions had now disentangled them¬ 
selves from one another and took up their positions on the stem again. 
They were on their mettle. The light of battle gleamed in their eyes. 
It was evident that they were both skilful fishermen, and there seemed 
to be no danger of either of them going over the side when they landed 
a big yellowfin tunny, a beautiful, stream-lined creature, ink blue and 
gold above and silver beneath. It had yellow sickle-shaped fins above 
and below and little golden mackerel finlets, triangular in shape, above 
and below in front of the tail. 

The yellowfin tunny is like the albacore of the Atlantic and is very 
closely related to it. It has the same coloration. It is believed to travel 
long distances in schools of a score or more, arriving most often around 
the Seychelles during the south-east monsoon. Fishermen in the Sey¬ 
chelles tell you that the yellowfin is most often taken after dark and in 
rough weather. 

Besides a number of dorados, dark blue-and-silver bonitos, and 
barracudas of various sizes, most of them a good deal smaller than 
mine, they caught several more yellowfins and a lovely jackfish. There 
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are many kinds of jackfish, all flat-sided fish widi sickle-shaped fins. 
Some have the upper and lower fins elongated into fine filaments, and 
all have the sides of the tail armoured with triangular spiny scales 
called ‘scutes’. The jack lives along the edges of the banks and is found 
there in shoals, usually in midwater, feeding on smaller fishes. The 
jackfish which our Australian caught was one of which I saw many in 
Mauritius, where the young ones occur in great numbers in the coral 
lagoon during flic summer months. It is known there as the ‘carangue 
bleue’, because of the brilliant blue streak along the back and the blue 
upper and lower fins. In the Seychelles it is called ‘carangue verte’ 
because of the coppery green of the rest of the upper part of the body. 

When they had had enough and stepped down for a rest, I got up 
on the stern again. But it was growing dark. Bites were becoming less 
frequent. I caught two more dorado and then, when 1 thought that the 
fishes had gone to sleep for the night and stopped biting, I suddenly 
hooked a tunny which was afterwards found to weigh 53 lb. I had won, 
for it was the biggest fish we caught that day. 

The Seychelles tunny is not, in fact, a tunny at all but a large bonito, 
a bronze-and-silver fish with a big eye. The creoles call it * thon gros 
yeuxk The common tunny or tuna-fish of the Atlantic, which ranges 
far and wide over all the seas of the world, docs not seem to be found 
around the Seychelles, though it is caught quite oflen off the coast of 
South Africa, The ‘big-eyed’ tunny of the Seychelles is commonest in 
the months of the south-east monsoon and comes close inshore around 
the island in May, chasing small bonito - or so they say. 

Now it was getting really dark. The intervals between the heavy 
tugs on the line were now becoming very long. I still did not really 
feel like Zane Grey. I fell that there must be still bigger fish down there 
if one could only get them. It is just that sly suggestion which compels 
one to keep on at this sort of tiling. On the other hand it was the ache 
in the arms and back that persuaded one that it was time to leave off. 
That and the tell-tale rumblings that were going on in one’s inside. 

It was quite dark by die time we landed and Ilarry’s little bungalow 
welcomed us with its lights glowing through the pendant ropes and 
garlands of a huge banyan-tree. His boy, smiling and nodding as we 
came in, was padding busily to and fro on his bare feet. A magnificent 
aroma pervaded die house. In accordance with immemorial custom 
there appeared in due course a sucking-pig roasted whole in its skin. 
After that it was I who needed the stomach powder. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


A Last Sunrise 

In December 1949 we finished our survey and left the Seychelles for 
Zanzibar, where we laid up the ship. 

Our two years’ work had shown that on certain parts of the banks, 
though not by any means everywhere, there were enough fish to make 
a commercial venture worth while. It was planned to begin in a modest 
way with two or three ships based on the Seychelles and a small drying 
and salting plant on St. Anne’s Island at the entrance to Port Victoria. 
Accordingly an official of the Colonial Development Corporation 
joined us in Mauritius in November and made the last trip up the banks 
with us. He was to watch the fishing and study the conditions under 
which ships would have to work on the banks. 

Unfortunately he hardly saw things at their best, nor were conditions 
exactly such as we would have chosen to show him. In the first place 
the ship’s cold storage plant had broken down, so that all the fish we 
caught had to be split, salted, and dried. This meant a lot of hard and 
exhausting work for the crew. Every fish, after it had been cleaned and 
gutted, was split along the middle line of the back, cleft from snout to 
tail alongside die back-bone, and opened out like a book hingeing 
about the middle line of the belly. It was then covered with coarse sea 
salt and laid out to dry on the deck. After two or three days’ fishing 
there was scarcely space on the deck for any more. Every available 
square inch of the deck, superstructure, and even the standing rigging 
was occupied by eviscerated and splayed-out corpses, slowly turning 
yellowish brown and hard. In addition there were the sliced and 
grooved squares of shark flesh everywhere. An ammoniacal aroma 
accompanied die ship on her way across the ocean. But it was the 
secondary consequences of this mechanical failure which were perhaps 
the most unfortunate. For it meant that we could carry no fresh meat 
or vegetables. We had to rely entirely on the fish we caught and either 
eat that at every meal, or feed entirely out of tins. In fact, of course, we 
did a little of both. 

Perhaps it was not an entirely unalloyed piece of good luck that we 
had fine weather all the way from Mauritius to Seychelles, We caught 
an enormous quantity of fish and, for the first three or four days, the 
piles of them gasping on the deck and flapping in the scuppers never 
seemed to dimi nish however hard the crew worked. They were busy 
from dawn until after sunset hauling in the great red ‘snappers’, clean¬ 
ing, gutting, and then splitting and salting them. At the end of the 
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fourth or fifth day they decided that they had had enough. And who 
can blame them ? They got nothing out of all this anyway. They could 
scarcely refuse to work for that would have been mutiny on the high 
seas, but a way out of the difficulty was at hand. Was not the *vara- 
vara’ well known to be a poisonous red fish ? In the last few months we 
had all eaten it, not once but many times, and felt no ill effects. Yet 
now suddenly, one by one, our crew fell ill. They were ‘malade’, they 
said. They suffered. They had the ‘mal & l’estomach It was, they were 
convinced, the ‘vara-vara’ they had eaten for supper the night before. 
They sat about in corners looking unutterably woebegone, hugging 
their tummies, turning their eyes up and the corners of their mouths 
down. Dave raged and fumed, but in vain. For the creole is a gentle 
creature and bursts into tears if you speak too roughly to him. But on 
one point lie is adamant. He will not be overworked. He sees no object 
in it. So the boys remained, apparently at death’s door, in attitudes of 
extreme melancholy and suffering until Make was in sight and further 
work safely out of die question. Then, one by one, they made a remark¬ 
able recovery. 

On top of all this the engines broke down and we drifted helplessly 
across the Saya de Malha Bank for the whole of one day. This was no 
new situation to us, for we had experienced it all before. We had had 
frequent break-downs during our two years of plugging around these 
seas and had often drifted for as much as three days, out of radio touch 
with any land, without a suit of sails capable of carrying us anywhere, 
quite uncertain of ever getting the engines going again, in, I suppose, 
one of the loneliest stretches of ocean in the world. It was always Dave 
who saved the situation and got us going again. So we were used to 
these long silences during which we used to watch the guts of the 
engine being laid out piecemeal on the deck. But, for someone new to 
it, this was not an altogether exhilarating experience. When we finally 
arrived back in Mah£ our guest and passenger was not at all sorry and 
even slightly surprised. 

He was received in the Seychelles with joy by many, like Mercury 
bringing good news. By some he was received with scepticism. What 
did we, anyhow, know about fishing who had only been there for a 
paltry two years? Others were even rather angry. The mere thought 
of the Government not only embarking on something, but apparently 
bringing it to actual fruition, was an infuriating spectacle to quite a 
number of people, a red rag to many bulls. 

And while plans were laid and conferences held, I myself began to 
give way to an end-of-term feeling. I began to make my final dis¬ 
positions as though about to die. I put my second-hand motor-car up 
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to auction. Several Indian gentlemen came and looked at it, patted it 
as though it were a horse, looked doubtfully underneath it, shrugged, 
and walked away. Finally I sold it for much less than I meant to accept 
to a schoolboy whose mother came with a sheaf of notes and paid me 
across the table in the hotel. 

‘ Of course, I’m practically giving it away,’ I said. 

I last saw it being pushed along the road by six negroes two or three 
miles from Victoria. 

I sold the table made of takamaka wood that Auguste Christian had 
built for me. There was quite a rush for this, but most of the applicants 
came too late, after I had already let my table go to an old gentleman 
who lived on the other side of the island, where he cheerfully and 
eagerly awaited death. He was perfectly hale and hearty, so far as I 
know in the best of health and, I should think, good for at least another 
thirty years. Yet every time one met him in the club or in the main 
street he would rub his hands together, smile delightedly like a boy 
anticipating a treat, and say, ‘Ah welll Not very much longer nowl' 

‘Not much longer of what?’ 

‘Of this beastly existence.’ 

He was also a mystic and could talk learnedly about bushes that burnt 
but were never consumed, about disappearing elephants and polter¬ 
geists, all of which phenomena are apparently to be met with in Burma 
where he had spent many years. 

‘ Of course,’ he said with a shrug, ‘I don’t know what it’s like there 
now.’ 

I gave away a lot of old clothes to one of the house-boys in the 
hotel, Lofty’s friend. He was very pleased and sold them to his wide 
circle of acquaintances. I recognized them from time to time around 
the town. Finally I began to pack, sweating profusely as I did so. What 
to do with the enormous shell given to me by the manager of Peros 
Banhos ? What to do with the plate of tortoiseshell given to me by the 
manager of Diego Garcia? Where to put five round straw hats the 
size of cart wheels, with conical crowns, which I had had made for me 
and which had now embarrassingly arrived? Where to put the two 
Bombay rugs which I had bought in a moment of lavishness at the 
Indian store ? How to pack all the books which I had collected, as one 
always does, during two years ? What to do with a great folder full of 
pen-and-ink drawings of fish, which had caused me so much sweat and 
took up so much room ? 

These were the problems which occupied me during these last days 
while more important people were busy with far weightier matters. 
Suddenly I had an idea. I would have a box made. A little man came 
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and took measurements and I gave him quite a lot of money to buy 
wood. lie smiled and bowed and described exactly, with eloquent 
gestures, the kind of box he would make. It seemed all right. He went 
away and in a day or two came back with it, proudly smiling. It was 
far too small. 

The day before we left we gave a party. The Colonial Secretary lent 
us his house which had a pleasant garden, almost a hanging garden, on 
the mountainside. There was a wide view of the sea and the lights of 
Victoria twinkled up through the branches of the mango-trees. I went 
into the Parsee’s store that afternoon and said, ‘I want to give a party.’ 

‘Certainly, Doctor. For how many?’ 

‘About sixty, I should think.’ 

‘Very good. In that case you will want so many of this and so many 
of that. 1 will fix it.’ 

When I arrived, late for my own party, I found it all in full swing 
and it was difficult to realize that I was one of the hosts. Someone had 
waved a wand and there were the guests all sitting on chairs on die 
lawn, making conversation. 

‘The doctor said that if it hadn’t been for my wonderful con¬ 
stitution . . .’ 

‘Again? Well, that is a surprise! This time let’s hope it’ll be ...’ 

'I shall simply go straight to the Governor and say...’ 

‘My dear, but as black as the ace of spades ...’ 

The bar was on the verandah where die Colonial Secretary’s house- 
boys worked swiftly and silently, mixing drinks and cariying them 
out on to the lawn. We had asked everyone we could think of - always 
rather a dangerous tiling to do in the Seychelles. On the verandah, 
around the bar, a purely male gathering had assembled. So much easier 
for the boys, they said. 

1 Got him middle stump second ball. God! Was he sick!...’ 

‘Thanks to this blasted Government...’ 

‘Simply sheer waste of public money...’ 

‘They say she’s pretty hot...’ 

‘D’you know the one about. ..’ 

It was three o’clock before it was over, the last farewell said, the last 
promise made to meet in England, to write, to remember. How few 
were kept! The wide view of the sea was beginning to grow pale, and 
die lights, shining through the mango-trees, to grow wan before our 
last dawn in these islands. By die next sunrise we should be plugging 
over a featureless ocean and these two years, during which all these 
scenes and faces had become so familiar q prf rn Tniirlmrirnit of my life, 
wflifirl hnvr 11 wutdkiJ.Lufoment m qtiK- 



